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CHAPTER 1 


PReLIMINARY 

Introduction —The Goverumeni of Uttar Pradesh appointed a committee 
in. 1938 with Acharya Narendra Deva as Chairman and Dr. I. R. Khan as 
Secretary, to examine the condition of education at the Primary and Secondary 
stages in this State, in all its aspects, an d to suggest improvements with a view to 
re-organising the whole educational system, then prevailing, to raise the standard 
of education by giving it diiferent types of bias, chiefly vocational, and to 
recommend how the educational courses should be divided into several self- 
contained stages. The Committee submitted an exhaustive report in February 1939 
when the first Congress Government was in office. But as if went out of office 
very shortly after, the recommendations of the Committee, as far as they related 
to secondary education, were not implemented uniil after the Congress Government 
had again assumed office in 1946, and the revised scheme of secondary education 
m this State was ^rmally imroduced in July 1948. The recommendations of 
Acharya Narendra Deva Committee regarding secondary education are 
^ a summary of the Revised Scheme, as implemented by the 
i^^aSendix^n ^ Government and introduced from July 1948, is ^ven 

was c&n ^’n^e^ideif 

2 . 

ernment 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


( 4 ) 


operative 

bean in keeping with the objects ex'?S?e?rbe"n'lfinS““““ 

%“a™oVfflgrSWlnt^r'n,®H ‘; “P™ by the 

ed subjects included in each ^th a view fo 

complete in itself and has proved to h^T ‘ far each is 

objects of Secondary Education fl<! fulfilment of the 

Narendra Deva Com^uS RepoJ^^ 

diflerem^types'^of t^cted to take up 

aptitudes. ® their pre-dispositions and 

tions of the new groups C and D “®”'Government institu- 
area, of introducing the subjects in a particular 
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(5) 

(6) 



To examine how far the practical and industrial subjects have helped 
those who have taken up these courses to make them choose 
professions related to these activities. 

After assessing the merits and demerits of the execution of the new 
scheme, to suggest ways and means in which improvements could 
be effected in making the Secondary Education Scheme successful 
as a whole. Suggestions should also cover the financial implications 
of the scheme. 


To consider if and in what way, technical education can 
nated with general education. 


be co-ordi- 


G 


In subsequent G. O. no. A-1757/XV—3249-48, dated March 27, 1952 and 
A-2363/XV—1242-47, dated April 14, 1952, the following two items were also 
added to the terms of reference : 


(8) To examine the working of the Continuation Classes in Government 

and non-Government schoolsand to determine how far the objects 
expected have been fufilled. To make recommendations about the 
syllabus, eligibility for admission and the award of a certificate 
to successful candidates and the equivalence of such a certificate. 

(9) To consider the recommendations of “Holidays and School Hours 

Committee”. 

Later on, in G. O. no. A-6337/XV—3030-52, dated November 11, 1952, 
Government ordered that the following three more items be added to the 
terms of reference of the Committee : 

(10) To examine the existing system of selection of text-books and to 

suggest ways and means for the production of text-books for the 
use of students and also to consider how far frequent changes in 
the text-books could be avoided. 

(11) To enquire into the present system of conducting High School and 

Intermediate Examinations. 

(12) To consider the existing system of management of non-Government 

institutions and to suggest changes which might remove the 
various defects. 

3. Other specific questions —Dr. Sampurnanand, the then Minister of 
Education, while inaugurating .the first meeting of this Committee on March 
30, 1952, suggested that the Committee should also offer advice on the 
following items connected with the above terms of reference. A copy of the 
Hon’ble Minister’s speech delivered on the occasion is given in Appendix V. 

(1) Whether the Psychological Bureau, Allahabad, established on the 

basis of the recommendations of the first Acharya Narendra 
Deva Committee and its five regional branches, subsequently 
established, are proceeding on right lines? 

(2) Whether the College of Domestic Science for Women. Allahabad, 

can really be expected to make a useful contribution to women’s 
education ? 

(3) Whether the recommendations of the Commiiice on Holidays and 

Vacations, which have a very important and valuable bearing on 
discipline in our schools and the health of our students, should 
be accepted in lolo or with any modifications and implemented 
at an early date ? 

.4) Whether it would be po.ssible and desirable to imparl and encourage 
religious and moral instruction and whether any positive steps 
can be taken to improve the present deterioration in good 
manners ? 


*> 


*♦ 
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(5) Whether technical education can be brought into co-ordination 

with general education, the two having been, so far, entirely 
separate from one another from start to finish ? 

(6) Whether Sanskrit should be made compulsory for all students and 

whether English should be added to the list of compulsory 
subjects (as it was before 1948 except in the Hindustani Middle 
Schools) ? 

4. Personnel of the Commiitee—The Committee constituted under the 

Government Order of March 18, 1952 conisted of the following : 

’ Vice-Chancellor, 

Banaras Hindu University, Banaras ..Chairman 

(2) Sri Krishna Deva Prasad Gaur, m.a., l.t., Principal, 

D. A. V. Intermediate College. Banaras .. Member 

(3) PH.D., Principal, Mahila Vidyalaya, 

‘ Lecturer, Kanya 

Kubja Training College, Lucknow .. 

(5) Sri Ram Balak Shastri, Sanskrit Teacher, Jai Narain 

Higher Secondary School, Banaras 

(6) Sri Raj Nath Kunzru. Manager, Victoria Higher 

Secondary School, Agra «*gner 

(7) Sri Ram Ballabh Sharma, m.sc., l.t.. Principal, Govern- 

ment Higher Secondary School. AllahahaH 
District Inspector of Schools, Allahabad) ^ 

(8) Srimati Leela Mahmood, m.sc l t Prinrioai 

raent Higher Secondary SchioUGirls) & 

(9) Sri Barenfy 

^"Gotr„S \ti!;i„g“-*CoUe“gf ■■ b""’ 

AuSadf P=<'agogicaUns&”: 

I.£ SS£;Si;>„r;'a 

“"Educarn.^S’ow “tjtf 

(13) Kuttiari X, Gorowala r a 

(14) Dr"c R'e^oTT^kSor'- 

Of Psycholo^; Sfahabad ■’ Bureau 

'"c?-^ncS (T^a&ir-f. °=Pu.y Director 
Hd^ationa, 

Profcsor^ Alfatab?rUniJersit^^ (Oxon), m.l.c.. 

New Katra, Allahabad ^ La,pat Rai Road, 

‘ ' '"few- "■ ^'-1:^“- Duchno. university, 

« • 
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(18) Professor, N M. Aniani. m.sc., Si. John’s College, A^a Member 

(19) Sri Kailash Prakash. M.sc.. m.l.a., Meerui 

(20) Sri Krishna Chandra, b.sc., m.p.. Chairman, Municipal 

Board, Brindaban (Mathura District) „ 

(21) Sri Raja Ram, m.l.a., Atrauli. District Aligarh 

(22) Lt. Col. Mr. C. Mahajan, m.a. (Oxon), m.l.a., Vice- 

Chancellor, Agra University, Agra .. „ 

(23) Dr. Sita Ram, m.sc., p.h d.. m.l.a., Deoria (now Parliamen¬ 

tary Secretary to the Minister for Education, Uttar 
Pradesh) .. >• 

(24) Sri Mohammad Asrar Ahmad, M.sc., ll.b., b.t., „ 

Ex-m.l.a., Badaun. 

(25) The Director of Cottage Industries, Uttar Pradesh, 

Kanpur •» 

(26) Dr. D. R. Dhingra, M.sc., ph.d. (London), Principal, 

Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Kanpur „ 

(27) Sri K. P. S. Malani, M.A., Principal, Central Hindu 

College (Kamachha Section), Banaras .. .> 

(28) Sri Hira Lai Khanna, M.sc., Retired Principal, Arya- 

nagar, Kanpur • • 

(29) Sri Bhagwati Sharan Singh, b.a., ll.b.. Officer on Spe¬ 

cial Duty (Education), Lucknow .. Member' 

Secretary. 

5. At its first meeting held on March 31, 1952, the Chairman Acharya 
Narendra Deva, suggested that if the work entrusted to the Committee be divided 
into groups of subjects, and each group be placed in charge of a small Sub- 
Committee, formed for the purpose, from amongst the members of the niain 
Committee, the whole thing might be examined expeditiously by these 
different Sub-Committees and finished by the time of holding the next general 
meeting some time in June 1952. Accordingly the following five different 
Sub-Cornmittees were appointed and one group of subjects was entrusted to 

each as indicated below ; 

(1) Sub-Committee "A "— 


Terms of reference—"lo examine the various groups A, B. C and D laid 
down by the Board of High School and Intermediate Education and the detailed 
subjects included in each with a view to seeing how far each is complete in i self 
and has proved to be so in the fulfilment of the objects of Secondary Education 
laid down in the Acharya Narendra Deva Committee Report. 


Personnel .— 

(1) Mr. C. Mahajan, Chairman. 

(2) Dr. Chandra Mohan Bhatia. 

(3) Kumari Tara Gorowala. 

(4) Sri N. M. Antani. 

(5) Sri Krishna Deva Prasad Gaur. 

(6) Sri Gopinath Kapoor. 

(7) Sri Rajnath Kunzru. 

(8) Sri Ram Balak Shastn. 

(9) Sri K. P. Sipahimalani. 

(10) Sri Balbhadra Prasad Bajpai. 
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(2) Sub-Committee “iT’— 

Terms of Reference — To determine how far boys and girls have been 
directed to take up different types of courses according to their predisposi¬ 
tions and aptitudes. 

Personnel— 

(J) Sri Chandra Mohan Nath Chak, Chairman. 

(2) Dr. Pyare Lai Srivastava. 

(3) Dr. Chandra Mohan Bhatia. 

(4) Sri Vansh- Copal Jhingran. 

(5) Sri Hira Lai lUanna. 

(6) Sri Kuber Nath Sukul. 

(7) Sri Ram Narayan Gupta. 

(8) Sri Krishna Deva Prasad Gaur. 

(9) Srimati Leela Mahmood. 

(10) Sri Ram BalJabh Sharma. 


(3) Sub-Committee “C”— 

To determine the extent to which success has 

a^d non ^ ° O^vernment 

and introducing the subjects in a particular area, 

{b) to examine the extent to which suitable provision bv wav nf ^t^tr 

tqmpraent has been made for the successful teaching of Lse subjKts^’ 

helped’,hos^e‘’w'hrha«';ahenX Ite" «ur“c's“'‘mijeIt' T' 

sions related to these activities.” ™ choose profes- 

ways and means i”^^Xch**ir^J»rov^ents*?Su?d^ bl affemd 

Secondary Education Scheme success^ as a whol^ *" the 

cover the financial implications of the schem^/° Suggestions should also 

co-ordinatiJn vriS^^icrar^UMtio^^^^ i'rio 

separate from one another from start to VnTsh.”"® 

and »/n-GlCrnn&a!^7to°detrS;f Government 

have been fulfilled, and also make recomm^n^^r objects expected 

^ -dtmssioo and Ae ”wardTa tn^ 

and the equivalence of such a certificate ^ successful candidates. 

Personnel— 

(2) iri a R 

S S’* ^®i°ath Kunzru. 

Dr. p. R. Dhingra. 

Dr* Sita Ram* 

Sri Ram Ballabh Sharma. 
bri Knshna Chandra. 

Sn Kahash Prakash. 

Sn V. G. Jhingran. 

Dr. K. Sabarwal. 

Sri R, N. Gupta, 

Sn Kuber Nath Sukul. 
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(4) Suh-Commitlee “D”— 

Terms of Reference — J. Whether the recommendations of the Commit¬ 
tee on Holidays and Vacations, which have a very important and valuable 
bearing on discipline in our schools and the health of our students, should 
be accepted in toto or with any modifications and implemented at an early date? 

2. Whether it would be possible and desirable to impart and encourage 
religious and moral instruction and whether any positive steps can be taken to 
improve the present deterioration in good manners ? 

Personnel — 

(1) Sri H. L. Khanna, Chairman. 

(2) Sri Mohd. Asrar Ahmad. 

(3) Sri B. P. Bajpai. 

(4) Sri G. N. Kapoor. 

(5) Dr. Sita Ram. 

(6) Sri Kailash Prakash. 

(7) Sri K. P. Sipahimalani. 

(8) Dr. Pyare Lai Srivastava. 

(9) Mr. C. Mahajan. 

(10) Sri Ram Balak Shaslri. 

(11) Sri D. P. Mukerjee. 

(5) Suh-Commitlee "E" — 

Terms of Reference—To examine matters concerning Women’sEducalion 
as a whole. 

Personnel — 

(1) Dr. K. Sabarwal, Chairman. 

(2) Dr. Tara Gorowala. 

(3) Srimati Leela Mahmood. 

(4) Sri N. M. Antani. 

(5) Sri D. P, Mukerjee. 

(6) Sri Raja Ram. 

(7) Sri Mohd. Asrar Ahmad. 

Sri Bhagwati Sharan Singh wa.s asked to act as Secretary to all these 
sub-Committees. 


(6) Another sub-committee “F” was later on appointed in the last week 
of October 1952, to examine the question of co-ordinattng Technical Education 
with General Education and Sri R. N. Gupta, Deputy Director of Education. 
Lucknow, was appointed its Convener. 


Personnel — 

(1) Prof. Krishna Chandra. 

(2) Sri Kailash Prakash. 

(3) Sri R. N. Kunzru. 

(4) Dr. D. R. Dhingra. 

(5) Sri R. N. Gupta, Convener. 


(7) The following two more Sub-Committees were appointed in 
January 1953 to examine the fresh terms of reference laid down in G. O. no. 
A/6337 /XV— 3030-52. dated November 11, 1952 : 

Sub-Committee 'G '— 

Terms of Reference—To examine the existing system of management ot 
non-Government institutions and to suggest changes which might remove 

the variousjdefects. 
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Personnel— 

(1) Sri Rajoath Kuozru. 

(2) Sri Kailash Prakasb. 

(3) Sri B. P. Bajpai. 

(4) Sri K. P. Sipahimalani. 

(5) Sri Ram Balak Shastri. 

(6) Dr. K. Sabarwal. 

(7) Sri R. N. Gupta, Convener 


(8) Sub-Committee 


Terms of Reference —To examine the existing system of -election of 
text-books and to suggest ways and means for the production of text-books 
for the use of students and also to consider how far frequent changes 
in the text-books could be avoided. 

Personnel — 

(1) Sri R. N. Kunzru. 

(2) Sri H. L. Khanna. 

(3) Sri Kailash Prakash. 

(4) Sri Krishna Chandra. 

(5) Sri D. P. Mukerjee. 

(6) Sri K. P. Gaur. 

(7) Sri N. M. Antani. 

(8) Srimati Leela Mahmood. 

(9) Sri Ram Ballabh Sharma, Convener 


S' Vice-Chancellor of Agra University, attended the first 

meeung of the Committee, held at Lucknow, on March 30/31 1952 but could 

AdSr Govt^L^eoroSa aT» 

to attend the meetings of the Committee held thereafter ’ ® 

ComJiUeer^suEVirilfi .t'- 

operation and had to proceed on leave. Sri’ k. N Sukul Distric^^Tm'^ surgical 

Schools, Banaras, and a member of the Committee was thlrJnnV!. ^ 

as acting Swretary of the Committee from October 27 1952 ^ He 

duties till 30th January, 1953 when Sri Singh again took over S lecreta^r 

Press StaSSSi^X" ---da 

tion"?o'Mp'the Commute Proffering '"^uca! 

operation and also constructive su^isrions fP/^a^^^^^^ «n 

of the Press Statement is given in annendil vt t? I improvements. A copy 
wide publicity both in English and Hind; Statement was given 

on the subjeL of on" f„\try."we w^re ’ 

InspS^PflcSooulM^v"^^ conSd by tHe DlftriPi 

enccs were received by thrCommitt^ opinions of such confer 

various regions and 

«nd their opinions and such other ioformaiinn ll '^®re also invited to 

p™7br;e.iLT^t s‘ d t 



8. Meetings of the Conunittee and Sub-Committees — 

The Conunittee (i.c. the main body) held five mcetings—four in Lucknow 
and one in Banarag: 

Cl) At Lucknow on March 30 and 31, 1952. 

(21 At Banaras on October 4 tolO, 1952. 

(3) At Lucknow on October 27 to November 1, 1952. 

(4) At Lucknow on January 31 to February 3, 1953. 

(5) At Lucknow on May 5 to 8, 1953. 

in addition to these five meetings, the eight Sub-Committees appointed 
by the Main Committee, to examine the different groups of subjects referred to 
them, held their separate meetings. Four of these Sub-Committees held four 
meetings each, and the other four held three meetings each, as indicated below; 
/— Sub-Committee 'A' incharge of'Syllabus'. 

(1) At Lucknow on March 31, 1952. 

(2) At Allahabad on April 18—21. 1952. 

(3) At Naini Tal on June 27—30, 1952. 

(4) At Lucknow on September 18-19, 1952. 

II — Sub-Committee 'B' incharge of'Examinations'. 

(1) At Lucknow on March 31, 1952. 

(2) At Allahabad on May 1—3, 1952. 

(3) At Naini Tal on June 5 to 9, 1952. 

(4) At Naini Tal on June 26-27, 1952. 

III — Sub-Committee 'C' incharge of 'Vocational Education'. 

(1) At Lucknow on March 31, 1952. 

(2) At Lucknow on May 5-6, 1952. 

(3) At Naini Tal on June 16 to 18, 1952. 

(4) At Kanpur on September 12, 1952. 

IV — Sub-Committee 'D' incharge of * Miscellaneous’ questions like Holidays, 

Discipline, Religious and Moral Education, etc. 

(1) At Lucknow on March 31, 1952. 

(2) At Lucknow on April 24 to 26, 1952. 

(3) At Naini Tal on June 21 to 24, 1952. 

V — Sub-Committee '£' incharge of 'Women Education’. 

(1) At Lucknow on March 31, 1952. 

(2) At Allahabad on April 27-28, 1952. 

(3) At Naini Tal on June 10 to 12, 1952. 

(4) At Naini Tal on June 28, 1952. 

VI — Technical Education Coordination Sub-Committee — 

(1) At Lucknow on October 29, 1952. 

(2) At Kanpur on November 13-14, 1952. 

(3) At Kanpur on November 27-28, 1952. 

VII — Sub-Committee to examine the question of better management of non- 

Government educational institutions — 

(1) At Lucknow on March 15-16, 1953. 

(2> At Lucknow on April 26, 1953. 

(3) At Lucknow on May 4, 1953. 

VHl — Sub-Committee to examine the question of Selection of Text-books, etc. 

(1) At Lucknow on January 24, 1953. 

(2) At Lucknow on February 3, 1953. 

(3) At Lucknow on March 13-14, 1953. 
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9. Itinerary —^The Committee visited a number of institutions in order 
to acquire first hand knowledge of the working of different types of Higher 
Secondary and Technical Schools imparting vocational instruction in the State. 
At each of the institutions so visit^, the Committee held discussions with 
Principals and members of their teaching staff on the various subjects included 
in the terms of reference. A list of the institutions visited by the Committee is 
given in Appendix VII. 

10. Witnesses —Besides inviting opinions from various quarters as indicated 
in paragraph 7 above, the Committee invited persons including heads of insti¬ 
tutions both boys and girls, to give oral evidence. A list of the witnesses 
orally examined by the Committee is given in Appendix VIII. 

11. Acknowledgement^'Yhe. Committee wishes to record its thanks to aU 
^ose who have ungrudgingly co-operated with it in its task. The thanks of the 
Committee are specially due to those who, in spite of the heavy pressure on their 
time, were good enough to appear before it and give it the benefit of their ripe 
experience. 


D ^ Committee further wishes to thank the Director of Education, Uttar 

“i- ^"ion who have helped 

the Committee by furmshing useful information, 

Chak^S^ri Sri R. N. Kunzru, Sri C. N. 

R N GuDUMdSn^R ^ Khanna,Dr. Kanchan Lata Sabarwal, Sri 
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CHAPTER II 


Syllabus 

Brief History of tbe system of Secondary Education 

Looking back to the historical evolution of the system of secondary education 
in the State, it may be said that the system evolved under British Rule was intended 
to provide secondary education to a small number of middle class families in a 
limited number of institutions, some maintained and others aided, by Govern¬ 
ment. The underlying idea was the efficient training of a very limited 
number of persons so as to avoid the dangers of unemployment and the aim 
was to provide clerks for Government offices and to send the overflow into 
the Universities. The secondary schools which were maintained and 
recognised conformed to pretty high standards of building, equipment 
and staff. No school was allowed to be started until it showed a considerable 
endowment and adequate provision of buildings, playgrounds, libraries and 
qualified staff. Recognised institutions were periodically inspected to ensure 
their continued efficiency. Side by side with these secondary schools, several 
smaller systems of class and communal schools were also maintained. 
Whatever might have been the merits of that system, they do not hold good 
now. No young m m of today would look upon any system _ of secondary 
education with pride if it did not promise to make him self-reliant 
both practical and theoretical, after a schooling of the best 12 years of his life. 

The New Scheme of Secondary Education recommended by the 
First Acharya Narendra Deva Committee. 

2. The first Acharya Narendra Diva Committee said, ‘‘Secondary Edu¬ 
cation was merely regarded as subsidiary to University Education ; it does no 
provide varied forms of training for life and employment to suit the varied inter¬ 
ests and abilities of large numbers of pupils. One general programme o 
studies of the academic type has been prescribed for all and sundry. ine 
system must be a complete, self-sufficient and integrated whole. It oi^Snt no 
subordinated to the requirements of University Education and should not d 
considered as merely a stage in the educational ladder or a wasteful opening 
into the hall of higher learning. The courses should be self-sufficient and 
constitute a unit by themselves. Courses of various types shou d, theretore, 
provided to suit boys with different aptitudes and talents Some course, tor 
instance, may be predominantly literary, some scientific and theoretical, other 

aesthetic or technical. College education must begin with a boy or a girl oi 
twelve when physiological and psychological changes of great importance begin 
to take place rapidly, and it must carry him or her through the entire phase oi 
these changes to the age of 18. These six ve'irs are indeed wL of 

the life of the growing child’*. After the 

students have no option but to join tht Universi its. In several institutions classes 
XI and XII have been joined to De "i---i.g thereby 
students of the Intermediate classes to continue their studies in the degree 
classes as a matter of course. Most parents want their sons to join 
Universities because they still think that it is conducive to the mam aim 
of education to do so. If a parent has four sons and even if he knows full weu 
that one of them has clear and definite aptitude for carpentry, what happens 
in the present circumstances of society is that the parent does not agree to make 
his son a carpenter. The opinion of society, there-fore, has to be changed, i h 
curriculum of the secondary schools needed to be enlarged and diversified so as 
to provide different kinds of training for persons of different aptitudes in order to 
fi, them for the varied needs of society and with a view to preventing aimless rusn m 
Universities and Degree colleges leading inevitably to unemployment an 
frustration. 
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Tbe New Scheme of EdocatioD as introduced by the Education Department. 

3. The new scheme of secondary education introduced in the State from 
July 1948, is given in Appendix II. It may be stated at the outset that it was 
different in several important respects from the scheme recommended by the 
Acharya Narendra Deva Committee (Appendix I). This may perhaps be due to 
the fact that times had changed much since February 1939, when the report was 
written. A note showirig the extent to which the recommendations of that 
committee relating to higher secondary schools were implemented by the 
Education Department is pven in AppendixIII. The new scheme made an attempt 
to meet the recommendations of the first Acharya Narendra Deva Committee on 
the one hand and the requirements of the changing times on the other. The 
courses of study at the higher secondary stage were divided into groups, viz , 
Literary, Scientific, Constructive and Aesthetic, that each might form a complete 
unit. The distinction between the Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular schools was 
removed and Jumor High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools were establish- 
M both in the towns and the villages, with a uniform curriculum for all. The 
higher secondary stage, started at the age of 13. wasto last for four years 
VTi XII instead of olus 12 to last for six years in classes 

CommitVii’tv ^«^f™™ejided by the Acftarya Narendra Deva Committee. The 
bS .followed by tbe Education Department was 

NaSra r step m the nght direction. The first Acharya 

collese^ an*d that secondary institutions should be called 

*he then prevailing 

sch^JJs decided to call them highe? 

Reconditioning of Secondary Schools and growth in their nambers 


Year 

% 

1937 

1- 

1947 

1953 

Increasein 


1 



16 years 

recognised 

for the High School examination 

254 

570 

1.098 

432 per 

the^Tn®/ schools recognised for 
the Intermediate examination 

• ^ * 

40 

165 

534 

1 

1 cent. 

1,335 ” 


-c. ™a^^ 
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It was assumed that since under the new scheme the secondary education 
stage lasted for 4 years, there was no room for the erstwhile High Schools up to 
class X only and that consequently every school, teaching above class VIII, 
should either become a full fledged Higher Secondary School (up to class XII) 
or sink to the position of a Junior High School. This not only encouraged but 
almost forced every High School to seek recognition as a Higher Secondary 
School. Many Middle Schools did the same for fear of being condemned to 
remain permanently as Junior High Schools. Then there was a rush for 
recognition in as many groups as possible and many institutions obtained recog¬ 
nition in subjects for which they were unable to find teachers and equipment. 
It is noteworthy that in the matter of recognition, schools with well-establi¬ 
shed reputation showed less desire to undertake the teaching of Intermediate 
classes and many groups. 

Result of growth in number of schools 


5. The sudden and large growth in the number of Higher Secondary Schools 
also necessitated the appointment of a large number of teachers and since 
trained and qualified teachers were not available in the requisite numbers, make¬ 
shift arrangements had to be made for their training at an increased and increas¬ 
ing speed. Many degree colleges were permitted to undertake the training of 
graduate teachers with inadequate resources and the period of training was 
rMuced from two years to one in the case of under-graduate teachers. The 
abnormal growth in the number of schools and students particularly 

private candidates which was more than 3,000 times, (page 12) 
reacted adversely upon the examination system and on the standards of 

The c'a"u^efof° ^ Board of High School and Intermediate Education 

t k standards are many and complex. Low salary 

S SchLr Wp T "g efficient men from taking up the professioX 

Se unde?fo^n!^^n^k which our young men 

^ ® ® present times. We are aware also of the obstacles which 

KS th^whol^fIT We arrcrnscious of 

in thform^I^f^S l>fe-social, economic and political-has been 

been actively contributing tn ^ P«nod of transition. All these forces have 
where anH \ lowenng down of the standards everv 

want of suitable substitutive ?if ^>85" secondary schools and 

parents in the cities with the Ik ^ children of middle class 

ted directly to class \a instead of children admit- 

not come up toXir erpeS '^hich do 

entrants to class VI hardk possess the^?emfiSiv‘^^!^® 

they seek admission to it! requisite knowledge for that class when 

Old Curriculun. f„r High School and In.ern.edia,e Examinatiooa 

for the High School 

l^-thmetic, History or Geo^anhv and a JoT”" 1 °?' Ensli^h. ’ 

than two but not more tha? four .language ; and not less 

chosen out of a list of 19 subjects SimilaMu .^‘hout any restriction, 

examination was required to offer E^Hsh ’for the Intermediate 

cpdonal subjects chosen frL a subject and any 

pnun o-the subjects prescribed for these two^examrnations'^erg'Sere"^^ 
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Revised Curriculum 


7. Under the revised scheme of reorganised Secondary Education of 
1948, every candidate for the High School Examination is examined in five 
subjects included in any of the Groups A, B, C and D (named in Regulation 
1, Chapter XIII, pages 16—20 of the Prospectus for 1953) in addition to 
General Knowledge. Similarly every candidate for Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion is examined in five subjects included in any one of the Groups A, B, C and 
D (named in Regulation 5, Chapter XIV, pages 20—34 of the Prospectus for 
1953) in addition to General Knowledge. The Intermediate Examinations in 
Commerce and Agriculture, which used to be held separately before the re¬ 
organisation of Secondary Education, have been discontinued and are now 
merged in the scheme of Intermediate Examination under Group C—Construc¬ 
tive. The new scheme represents a continuous course of study extending over 
four years—the first two years leading to the High School Examination and the 
last two years leading to the Intermediate Examination. Bifurcation is allowed 
after the High School Examination to provide for candidates who are misfit in 
a particular Group of subjects. The following are the main features of the 
new scheme : 

(1) The four groups represent the four types of Higher Secondary 
Schools, viz. Literary, Scientific, Constructive and Aesthetic or 
Art each catering for a particular class of students having 
special aptitude therefor. To meet the requirements of women 
students there is a special group exclusively for girls both for the 
High School and Intermediate Examinations. 


(2) Hindi which is the State language has been made a compulsory 

subject for all candidates. 

(3) The subjects are classified under three heads. Compulsory, Main 

and Subsidiary. Hindi and English are compulsory under all 

the groups except Group C— Constructive (for girls only) and 

group D—Art for the High School Examination, and except 
Groups C And D for the Intermediate Examination. The mam 
subjects are to be studied intensively and ex^nsively as they 
form the vital basis of the particular group. These subjects, a 
candidate may continue up to thehigher stages of his education. 
Duplication of subjects under different groups was to be avoided 
as far as possible, the subsidiary subjects to have courses less 
in contents than those prescribed for the main subjects, though i 
actual practice this fault could not be avoided Double wight- 
age has been given to a main subject prescribed jt^^er Group 
C-Constructive and Group D-Art, for the High School and 
Intermediate Examinations and it is considered equivalent to two 


subjects and carries 200 marks. 

(4) Crafts such as Wood-craft, Book-craft, Tailoring, Spinning and 
Weaving, Metal work and Leather work which were formerly 
prescribed for classes IX and X are now prescribed for classes 
XI and XII also. Domestic Science (now ^^I'led Home 
Science) permissible for girls only, which was formerly resmcted 
to the High School Examination has been e>tt«nded to the 
Intermediate Examination. Industrial Cheniistry, £eramics 
and Dyeing and Printing have been introduced as ma^ 
subjects under the Constructive group for the High bcno 
Examination and the first two subjects for the mtermedi 
Examination also. Drawing, Painting and Sculpture have been 
introduced as new subjects under Group D—Art for th g 
School and Intermediate Examinations. 
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The medium of instruction in all recognised institutions is Hjndi 
^ ^ and question papers in all subjects except languages 

S in Hindi with effect from the High School ^ 

1952. The same will be followed in the 

mediate Examination with effect from the Examination of 1954. 

The revised scheme examined. 

8. From the nature of the comments contained in the 

ments submitted to us. it appears that the Re-organised Scheme of Secondary 
Education of 1948, as it has been implemented, has received rather a lukewarm 
suDDort We have, therefore, taken the criticism m the correct perspective and 
are proposing changes which in our opinion are expected to improve matters. 
The committee decided to visit a number of institutions in order to maxe a 
correct appraisement and see things for themselves. A short quesUonnaire 
was also prepared and Principals were requested to answer them when the 
members visited their institutions. From a perusal of their answers it was clear 
that lack of enthusiasm for the reorganised scheme of 1948 was not so much on 
principle as on account of the practical difficulties that it had created. They 
are stated below. 

9. The adoption of a curriculum for secondary education, providing 
separate training in Literary, Scientific, Constructive and Aesthetic subjects 
respectively, was a reform of great promise, but the scheme of reorganisation 
as implemented did not have the desired end. It is the Literary Group of sub¬ 
jects which is still offered by most of the students. Next to it comes Science 
followed by Commerce under the Constructive Group, It is after a refusal in 
these courses that a student seeks admission to the Constructive Group proper 
or the Aesthetic Group, the number of students offering these subjects being less 
than 10% of the total. Adequate number of fully qualified teachers for 
Constructive and Aesthetic courses is not available in particular areas, 
specially rural, where, if any possibility of a Constructive school exists, it suffers 
from lack of equipment, while good teachers are reluctant to go there on the 
same pay which they are given in cities and other places. No effort could be 
made to discover the aptitude of and give vocational guidance to boys 
and girls offering the above courses. Admission to Constructive and Aesthetic 
courses has also been discouraged by considerations of employment. It is always 
doubtful if a student after passing the High School or Intermediate examination 
with a main craft subject in the Constructive group can earn his living. No 
clear picture of the economic set up of the future as a whole has yet emerged 
and parents and boys cannot be blamed if they hesitate to take the grave risk of 
following a course which does not lead to assured employment. The sub-divi¬ 
sion of subjects into Main and Subsidiary has led to serious confusion. It has 
led the teachers, the managers and sometimes the Government as well to 
practical difficulties of teaching, administration and financing. The teachers 
and the boys could not understand the underlying difference between Main and 
Subsidiary subjects because the intention was that the student offering a 
particular subject as Main, should be segregated from those who 
ottered the same as Subsidiary. But in practice owing to financial difficulties 
prevailing in schools both sets of students studied the Main and Subsidiary sub¬ 
jects together with the result that the difference between the Main and subsi- 

disappeared. Actually, the scheme should have been tried at first 
only in the financially strong private institutions and in Government institu- 
^Pahfied personnel because one of the functions of Government 

WM foSXhat The pity, however, is that on enquiry it 

reSe« in Government institutions also, in ffiis 

it caSe sSaJh^^fiJr private institutions. In short, 

can be said that the scheme, as implemented and in the light of experien*e 
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gained during the last four years, (1) has not had a fair trial, (2) has met with 
only partial success, (3) has brought confusion in the working and also in the 
mind of students in the selection of their question papers (4) has complica¬ 
ted the teaching by divisions like Compulsory, Main and Subsidiary subjects, 
(5) has served no useful purpose by adding a compulsory subject like Gene¬ 
ral Knowledge, (6) has, by adding compulsory Hindi (Elementary Hindi being 
an additional subject) but not getting its marks added to the other marks, 
given Hindi a half-hearted support, and (7) has required that students 
be given directions in choosing their subjects of study without creating any 
definite and concrete plan of aptitude guidance which could cover institutions all 
over the State. 

These are not the only causes of the limited success of the re-organised 
scheme of 1948. The Committee is quite alive to the various other causes which 
adversely affected the working of this scheme. The economic and political 
conditions in the State have much to influence both ways. Our economic equili¬ 
brium has been vitally disturbed due to a number of well-known causes which 
need not be recounted here. But the political changes gave rise to new hopes 
and aspirations in every citizen and people became unmindful of the adverse 
situations they have been living in. Government were engaged in a number of 
major issues affecting the State as a whole and as a result of all this, proper 
finances were not forthcoming either from the public or from the Government 
to make the scheme a success. 


The Task before the Committee. 

10. (fl) The first task before the Committee was to examine if any change 
in the curricula of higher secondary schools was called for. The scheme in- 
troduced in 1948, as already stated, was prepared on the basis of the previ¬ 
ous Acharya Narendra Deva Commttee Report and in so far as the mere ques¬ 
tion of giving a variety of subjects to our students at the higher secondary stage 
was concerned, there was no difference between the two. Today we cannot 
confine ourselves to a narrow limit of subjects because we know that the higner 
secondary schools of today and tomorrow will have to shoulder many other res¬ 
ponsibilities and will have to fulfil many more functions than the High :»choois 
of ten years ago. Taking into consideration the suggestions regarding ine 
Choice of subjects made in the first Acharya Narendra Deva . Commttee 

Report in the revised scheme of secondary education of 1948, and in the state¬ 
ments of witnesses and of conferences convened, we selected a variety oi 
subjects finally for inclusion in the four years’ cemrse of the higher seconda^ 
schools. A complete list is givin in paragraph 14. The Committee, desires 
that where due facilities do not exist, institutions should not be m 

run for making provision for all the possible types of combinations. At this 
stage of our education, it is necessary to give our students a compulsory trai. 
ning in certain subjects in order that they may grow and P.’jspcr as healthy 
citizens of the future. The Committee experienced considerable difficulty 
in coming to a decision on this factor. On a perusal of the ditterem 
schemes of courses outside India and in other States, inside the country, the desi - 
abilitv of having a foreign language as a second language other than the oiiiciai 
Lnguage ofTe Union was estlbulhed beyond dispute. But in this State another 
complex problem was presented to us of having one more modern Indian 
language in our curriculum besides Hindi, because Hindi being the State languag 
of the Luntry and also the mother-tongue of the people in this State, the need of 
having one more Indian language in our curriculum became all the ni<>re neces 
sarv ^r strengthening the Rashtra Bhasha on the one hand and attaining a 
cultural unity on the other. When both ‘^ese demands were weighed it app^^^ 
tobe more important to encourage the study of one tnore modern Ind.an mn^ 
age other than Hindi than to have a modern foreign language. Since we cannot 
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have too many languages at the higher secondary stage as it will mean a predo¬ 
minance of language over other subjects, a practical solution had to be found. 
Not only this, the question whether Sanskrit should be made compulsory for all 
students at secondary stage aroused a good deal of discussion. 


Sanskrit to be made a compulsory subject. 

(b) On a perusal of the suggestions received from various quarters it was found, 
however, that the demand for making Sanskrit a compulsory subject was not only 
for love of Sanskrit but also because the protagonists thereof expected from it a 
definite improvement of students in regard to their social, moral and cultural life 
and in their knowledge of Hindi. As a matter of fact, the demand for making 
Sanskrit a compulsory subject was wide-spread and pressing. It added to the 
complexity of the problem already stated. The committee felt that Sanskrit 
had to be brought in as a compulsory subject for all students in some shape or 
the other, but that at the same time it should not be made an additional burden 
on our students. The Committee, therefore, decided that Sanskrit should be 
taught with Hindi so that its burden might be lessened and yet it may be obligatory 
for all students to study it. So, therefore, the practical shape of this suggestion 
would that Hindi with Sanskrit at this stage should be compulsorily taught all 
tmough the four years course. There should be two papers carrying 35 marks each 
for Hindi and one paper of 30 marks for Sanskrit. It should be necessary to 
secure pass marks in Hindi and Sanskrit separately. We are assured that 
Sanskrit in this form will in no case be an additional burden on our students. 


Teaching of one more modem Indian Language. 

(c) The only question now remaining to be solved was of having compulsory 
tMchingofone more language besides Hindi and the choice was to be made 

language and one modern foreign language. As 
already indicated, m the present circumstances it appeared to be quite difficult 

both Therefore, wha( seamed practieaUas 1 ^“; 

lan^ageSdbeX™ 

during the four years course. This recommendation of the Commktee entans a 

K ct' IS 

hSag^' h'e wm haVa choie^'’ljeri IF'"™''’ ‘"“"^^°“'-nrrod“r^ ftetgn 

though in fact generally it may be languages, 

past for many fo„g yZs In Tr^counfr/ ^ 

of General Knowledge as a prescribed subject of study. 

general knowledge to*o^**^tudent?^ It^is^a fac?'rh method of imparting 

students have to be gmerluy veS y^eU infn™^?®*'S times the 

achieve this. Should ^S Krowle^e hl^t^^^?; The question is low to 

a paper therefor in the examination ^ the class with 

General Knowledge and there be no prescribed course for 

the subject? Much was said on hoi? tKted without regular coaching in 

getting our students even Committw thin£ that it is no use 

ding of the various matters and ^oblems of ““<lerstan- 

there may not be any limited prSenS of life. For this purpose 

probed course iii General*Knowkdge vL and a 

out General Knowledge from our curScnl™ a, ^"SSbi~e'‘ 

<..gb« eeoondar, eUrge. 
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• 

as the philosophy of philosophies and the science of sciences in its higher forms 
and in its beginning it gives a mental training which is very necessary for a young 
man to be precise, business-like and penetrating into the depth of problems. 
Here also a complexity was added to the problem when the importance of Home 
Science for girls was emphasized to the extent of making it a compulsory subject 
for girls. The Committee, therefore, decided by majority of 10 to 8 votes that 
Mathematics should be made compulsory in the first two years course and 
optional in the last two years course for boys, i.e. it will be optional for only girls 
in the first two years of the higher secondary stage and Home Science should not 
be allowed to be offered by boys and should be made a compulsory subject for 
girls all through during the four years course of our higher secondary schools. 

Number of subjects to be taught at the Higher Secondary Stage. 

11. Having thus decided to have Hindi with Sanskrit as one subject with 
independent emphasis on both of them, and Mathematics as a compulsory 
subject, and to take out General Knowledge from the curriculum, the question 
arose of the total number of subjects to be taught at the High School stage. We 
perused and compared the curricula of all the Stales af Indian Union whicn could 
be available to us and also a few examples from abroad in order to come to a 
decision in this respect. We found that wherever secondary education has a 
good organisation and a sound footing with some tradition, it has included at 
least six subjects in the courses of stury for the higher secondary students, the 
subjects have differed from place to place according to the needs and environment 
of ihe students living in those parts. Taking everyth ng into account, the Com- 
mitt e would like to advise that there should be six subjects in all for the first two 
years course and five for the last two years course at the higher secondary stage. 
In this connexion, one more point was debated and that was of reducing the 
course from four years to three years as in Delhi State. At the moment it is 
sufficient to say that had it been so in this State, the question of having six sub^ts 
in the first two years course and five in the last two years course would have 
been unnecessary. But since the whole plan has to be so prepared as to fit m the 
general scheme of things as they are i.e. with the technical education on the one 
hand and with the university ^ucation on the other and with the question oi 
employment in general, we have to make this recommendation. 

12. In this connexion the Committee was of the view that provision for 

examination should also be made for one or two additional ® 

student to offer them at a time, beyond six or five subjects alrwdy offered by him, 
as the case may be. Additional optional subjects will also include languages other 
than those compulsorily offered by him, even though there may be no prov^on 
for their teaching in the institutions concerned. But it will not affect result o 
the division though his attainment in the subject will be mentioned m the 

progress report. v , 

13. In concluding the deliberations of the Committee on this subject, it 

was decided that special care should be taken of the aptitudes of the students 
offering these subjects at this stage and facilities for educational ® 

provided, as far as possible, all over the State, at an early date. A derailed dis¬ 
cussion of the necessity of implementing this recommendation of the Committee 
is to be found in Chapter IV—A. 

14. The Final Form of the Syllabus—The final arrangement of subjects 

is as follows : - . . tv 

First two years course (classes IX-a) 

Three Compulsory Subjects in all groups 

(1) Hindi with Sanskrit. . ,,,,, o.,i,»h,i1<» 

(2) A Modern Indian Language other than Hindi as given in Vlll Scneauic 

of the Indian Constitution. 

OR 

A Modern European Language (English, French or German). 

(3) Mathematics 

or 

Home Science .. 


(for girls only.) 
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Three optioDal subjects. 

Literary Group (Any three of the following) 

(1) History with allied geography. 

(2) Geography with rudiments of Astronomy. 

(3) Civics. 

(4) A classical language (Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian or Latin). 

(5) Art or Music. 

Scientific Group : 

(!) Science (The present syllabus of Physics and Chemistry with a lighter 
course of Biology). 

(2-3) Any two of the subjects included in the optional list of the Literary 
Group. 

Agricultural Group’. 

(1-2) Agriculture (equal to two subjects with practical training therein 
as at present). 

(3) Any one of the optional subjects included in the optional list of the 
Literary Group. 

Pre-Technical or Constructive Group: 

(1-2) Any one of the following groups with practical training therein, equal 
to two subjects : 

(1) Commerce and Commercial Geoeranhy. 

(2) Commerce. • 

(3) Wood-craft and Art. 

(4) Book-binding including allied Art and Drawing. 

(5) Wood-craft and Science. 

(Q Tailoring and Art (to include Darning). 

(7) Metal work and Art, 

(8) Spinning & Weaving and Art. 

(9) Lather work and Art. 

(10) Laundry, Darning & Stitching and Dyeing. 

(3) Any one of the optional subjects included in the Literary Group. But 

^ regarded as one subject and the 
student offermg Commerce alone will have to take any two of the 
optional subjects included in the Literary group. 

Aesthetic Group i 
(1-2) Any two of the following : 

(1) Art (Drawing). 

(2) M^ic—^Vocal or Instrumental. 

(3) Painting. 

(4) Sculpture. 

(6) Commercial Drawing. 

(3) Any one of the subjects included in the optional li« of Literary Group. 

Last two years* conrse (classes XI—XBf) 

' < - - - - - ^ou.... 


( 
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Tffo Compalsory sabjects 

(1) Hindi with Sanskrit. 

(2) A Modern Indian language other than Hindi as given in the Schedule 

Vin of the Indian Constitution. 

or 

A Modern European Language (English, French, German or Russian). 


Three Optional subjects 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Literary Group : Any three of the following : 


History 

Geography or Commercial 
Geography. 

Civics. 

Mathematics (as at present). 
Economics. 

Scientific Group : Any 


(6) A Classical Language (Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, Persian or Latin). 

(7) Psychology. 

(8) Lo^c. 

(9) Military Science. 

(10) Home Science. 

three of the following: 


(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Biology. 

(4) Military Science. 

(5) Mathematics. 

(6) Geology. - 


(7) Art. 

(8) Music—Vocal or instrumental. 

(9) Geography. 

(10) Economics. 

(11) Home Science—for girls only. 


Aesthetic Group : One of the following : 

(1) Music—Vocal or Instrumental. (4) Painting. 

(2) Drawing. (5) Dancing. 

(3) Sculpture. . . , . p *k- 

Any two subjects included in the list of optional subjects oi tne 

Literary Group. 

Agricultural and Commercial Groups. 

It would be found here that options for students having Agricultural and 
Commercial aptitudes have also been provided. In the A^cultural course for the 
last two years of the Higher Secondary Stage, it was decided to keep the 1953 
course of study as laid down in the Prospectus of the Board of High 
and Intermediate Education. The same thing was decided in respect or the 
commercial group also, i.e. for Commercial group, the same course of study wm 

be sufficient as at present given in 1955 Prospectus of the Board. 

In deciding these optionals, the Committee took into consideration the 
provisions that are being made for the psychological guidance and aptitude tests 
of the students in this State and we hope that further provision will be made to 
cope with the requirements all over the State. 

The committee also recommends that the sub-division of subjects into 
main and subsidiary which has led every body to so much confusion should be 
done awav with. 


Recognition of Schools 

15. We strongly protest against the way in which recognitions have bwn 
given in the past to our schools for teaching the subjects included in more thaii 
one group. Greater care is needed to be taken in giving recognition to schools 
which want to make provision for Commercial, Agricultural, Aesthetic, 
technical or Constructive and Scientific subjects, and generally not more than 
one type should be allowed to combine unless the authorities have fully satishea 
themselves that schools have sufficient provision of staff, equipment and finanM. 
The idea is that strict scrutiny of the provisions available should also be made 
while giving recognition to existing schools for teaching one or more subjects c- 
the Pre-technical or Constructive Group even where scientific subjects are taughi 
from before. 
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Agricoltoral Schools 

16. Agricultural Schools are gettiug thinner every day whereas Govera- 
ment desire that Agriculture should be compulsorily taught, if possible, in 
every school in the rural areas. It sounds in consonance with the nature of 
our problems because ours is an essentially agricultural country. The purpose 
of teaching Agriculture in our higher secondary schools should generally be 
twofold : 

(i) Basic training for a technical or professional course in Agriculture : and 

(ii) Vocational training for those who would go further in their education. 

Generally what has happened in our Agricultural Schools is that only a 
Basic training for a technical or professional course in Agriculture has been given 
with the result that the students coming out of these schools either looked 
in for service or for higher studies in the technical or professional course. None 
of them could settle as an agriculturist and if some tried to do so, they 
having no vocational training remained more or less a failure. As in every 
case so with Agricultural recognition also. It was given to a large number of 
institutions, many of which were without adequate facilities. We welcome the 
idea of teaching Agriculture at the higher secondary stage and it would be 
really desirable to have Agriculture as an optional subject, if not as a com¬ 
pulsory one, in all the schools situated in rural areas. It is not necessary for the 
economic advancement of this State that everybody who studies Agriculture 
shoidd settle as a farmer or only those engag^ in farming should be taught 
Agriculture. In fact what may be desired is that everybody who lives or desires 
to live in rural areas should know something of scientific Agriculture. It has 
^n the opinion of Mr. Moshier of the Agricultural Institute, Naini, Allahabad 

mat the pr^nt High School course is fairly well-designed for this purpose. But 

for admiKion to the last two years course of the higher secondary schools in Agri- 
culture, in Ins opimon, a student is found better prepared who had taken Science 
m the High School than one who had taken Agriculture. In view of this, we have 
suggMted that provision should be made for the teaching of Agriculture in all 

^ higher secondary schools. But wc must emphasize that no 
institution should be aUowed recognition to teach this subject unless it has 10 

imparting practical training in Agriculture and full equipments 

Students desirous of . 

tK ® Scientific group 

ot subjet^ m their first two years course or as suggested now the Affric»iltii«»i 
group of subjects from the very beginning. ^ ® Agricultural 

Co-ordination of Stndfes in the Junior High Schools and the Higher 

Secondary Schools 

Ksuggestions advanced through various agencies the 

the higher secondary^hooU ““ 

Women', Edua.ion m,d College of Home Science for Women, Allnhalmd 

scheme of rSrea'SMto'rhe*^ women's education cannot be ignored in any 
society is larMly affected bv the soaal and cultural structure of the 

sfs.’rSS? ■ss.-.'s.sis 


• ne. ^ 
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mention has been made of women’s education in this Report. Some of the 
special institutions for women are not running on proper lines due to lack of 
requisite financial aid from public and Government. The institutions which the 
Committee visited, though engaged in very useful work, were sufiering from lack 
of properly trained nersonnel, equipment, building and library. We do not want 
to go into the details of these institutions. But since the College of Home Science 
for Women at Allahabad was expressly mentioned in the question referred to us 
in the inaugural meeting of this Committee, we would like to mention that this 
institution needs more attention towards the things mentioned above and 
methods of teaching in different subjects in this institution should be properly 
improved. The women’s education has been devised in the general pattern of 
our educational re-organisation. Though there is some desirability of different 
emphasis on the common content of our education and of a series of different 
subjects essentially to suit the education of women, yet we want our educa¬ 
tion alike, “lor a body of men and women healthy and clean in body and mind, 
attuned to their environment, receptive knowledge, self-reliant, and disciplined, 
inspired by reverence and toleration, responsive of beauty in art and nature, able 
and eager to perform their duty to human.ty and mother-land.”* 



•Speech cf Di. S .mpurnanand, o- Educ. tion, api-i 11 i> V 
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CHAPTER III 


Technical and Vocational Education 

The pheoomennl progress in the scientific and technical field has given 
a place of pric^e to professional education. In fact it is already jost mg to 
elbow out the 18th century conception of humanities and liberal education. In 
order to be able to serve the community well, it would, however, have to be broad- 
based and intelligently correlated to the pattern of general education. 

2. It does not need much raking to see that technical education has not 
received the attention it deserves. The Technical Institutions Re organisation 
Committee, U.P. 1950, rightly criticised the too literary aspect of the present 
system of educ ition, which mainly serves to lure away students from rural 
areas to the uncertainties and hardships of urban life. The first Acharya 
Narendra Deva Committee bad rightly given due prominence to education 
through crafts. This was a step in the right direction but, as experieni.e has 
shown, much progress yet rernains to be achieved in the matter. “The concep¬ 
tion of the funct'ons of technical education, as regards both its aim and its 
content, has been considerably revised and enlarged in western countries dur¬ 
ing recent years. Consequently, it is important to emphasize from the outset that 
any scheme in the development of technical .nstruction as an integral part of 
educational system, must have a two-fold character, (t must form a link between 
education and industry and it must, at the same time, receive quite separate 
consideration as a form of mental training”. There is also another equally 
important aspect of the problem. It must concern itself primarily with the 

individuals for life and not merely preparation for examinations as 
IS the case at present. The first Acharya Narendra Deva Committee enunciated* 
tnc aim of education as follows: 

(i) ihe preparation of the individual as a worker and a producer: 

(II) (he preparation of the individual as a citizen; and 

( III ) ihe preparation of the individual as a person. 

The present conditions 

fliick present conditions in this State are far from re-assuring In the first 

Mucation. 1 here has been a tremendous rush of students to the oortak of 

&"o m yIShs fo?^or^ ^ praS’^im 

for commercial, industrial and non-literarv pursuits 
mUte-^irsl Acharya Narendra Dev^ Com: 

also been noticed that Drovis?,n^f?r ^ possible. It has 

nndct the false belief that inSracSon^!fth?f“'’“ ™’ "’“"5' institutions 

of equipment or efficient staff courses required very little by way 

advaneSi educati™ ?n“ c ani S' ‘'o' 

la^ fr' .‘■“'ii-ps. There was a 

ffnisbed prcdncu 
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rketmg Officer was appointed in the Education Department to organise the 
sale of these products. No particular facilities were given to students who came 
out of these schools for establi->hing them in crafts they had learnt. The 
trainees also in many cases had no capital to start even the humblest enter¬ 
prise. 

5. Though 20 girls’ institutions and 219 boys’ institutions, recognised in 
group C for the Intermediate examination of 1953, are running and there is also 
a College of Constructive Training at Lucknow which prepares teachers for the 
Constructive group of subjects, they could not succeed, for reasons given above, 
in preparing students for practical life. 

6. The Committee visited a large number of institutions and considered 
suggestions and criticisms received from various sources. It had also called 
for certain valuable information in order to enable it to arrive at a correct 
decision. The Committee had also the benefit of the views of those who possess 
an intimate knowledge of the subject and are thus fully qualified to make 
correct assessment of the working of the scheme. 

7. The consensus of opinion is that the scheme has largely failed to solve 
the problem of practical training and employment. The reasons for the failure 
are many and some of them have been set forth above. It is also true that it did 
not receive a fair trial and the teachers who were placed in charge of instruction 
were generally not imbued with the required spirit and consequently did not 
take any real and vital interest in imparting training to their students. 

8. As regards the institutions maintained by the Industries Department, 
we would like to point out that originally it was intended that they would grow 
up in close collaboration with the various industries with which they are con¬ 
cerned. However, due to general apathy, this valuable link could not be 
established. Further, due to lack of timely adjustment, these institutions have also 
not maintained any liaison with general education. The result is that the second 
grade institutions have lost their vitality. Since there is no provision for general 
education in them and also because the diplomas awarded by them do not 
receive due recognition, there has been a progressive deterioration in the quali¬ 
ty of students admitted into them. In short, the popularity of these institutions 
has declined due to lack of co-operation with industries on the one hand and 
co-ordination with the educational world on the other. The institutions under 
the Industries Department have little provision for the general mental 
development of their trainees and generally do not attract educated youth. 

9. In our view the technical schools should also give a modicum of 
general education with special technical courses. This general education 
should be broad in conception and should be designed to foster co-operative 
spirit and build corporate life among students. We admit that such a provision 
would necessarily carry financial implications but without such arrangement 
we do not see how technical education in this country can attract and cater for 
sufficient number of students. 

Control of Technical Education 

10. Another question that calls for consideration is whether technical 
education is to be administered by the Industries Department as hitherto or is 
to be transferred ro the Eduoation Department. In the inaugural meeting of the 
Committee, the Director of Education remarked that it would be in the fitness of 
things if control is transferred to the Education Department. The examples of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras were also cited in this connection. It may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that there is a separate Department of Technical Education 
in Bombay, while in Bengal Technical Education is partly under the Industrie 
Department and partly under the Education Department. The other view is 
that since Government are committed to the expansion of 
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education, the Education Department will find its hands more than full with 
the literacy drive. It may not, therefore, be able to devote enough attention 
to this specialised education. Besides, Industries Department is in a better 
position to maintain active liaison with industries, whose co-operation is 
essential for success. The Technical Institutions Re-organisation Comrnitte^ 
also considered this question and was emphatically of the opinion that jt 
would not be desirable or prapticable to transfer the control of technical 
education to the Education Department. 

11. It is also urged that the question of standardisation pf technical 
education at the lowest stages, for the training of craftmen and workmen, has been 
engaging the attention of the Government of India. In fact they have appointed 
a National Trades Certification Investigation Committee to look into the matter. 
The idea is to introduce, as far as possible, uniform standards of training and 
examination in the important trades. These subjects will be administered by the 
National Trades Certification Board, which may be instituted by an Act of 
Parliament. The general view of the members of this Committee appears to be 
that there should be altogether a separate department for technical education. 
But we suppose that in the present financial stringency it may not be consi¬ 
dered advisable to do so. 

12. After considering all the view-points on the question, the Committee 
decided to reiterate the recommendation of the first Acharya Narendra Deva 
Committee to the effect that in principle all schools, irrespective of their type 
and character, should be administered by the Education Department. The 
Committee, however, felt that if on account of some practical difficulties the 
Government does not find it possible to transfer control of technical schools 
immediately to the Education Department it could do so in course of time. The 
Committee also felt the necessity of the appointment of a Board for purposes 
of co-ordination between Industries and the Education Department. The 
Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Industries and the Industrialists should 
be represented on the Board. 

13. Whether the control of technical education is immediately vested 

in the Education Department or not, in any event it would be necessary to 
create an efiicient technical service at all stages. ^ 


Industrial Survey and opening of Polytechnics 

the State should be 
f the location and types of technical institutions. Such a 

hvfn nf H expenditure and involve long delay but the re-organisa- 

S cannot brook it. We understand that the Department of 

supply relevant information which can provide reli- 
utluz'S.^ geographical distribution of these schools, and this should be 

schools run by the Department of Industries are ^mali 
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Co-ordinatioD of General Education with Technical Education 

16. Divergent views were expressed on the subject. One view was that the 
technical education should be completely separated after the hrst two years’ 
course of the higher secondary school. The second view was that up to Junior 
High Schools we should concentrate on giving general education and thereafter 
a bifurcation should be made into Technical High Schools and High Schools for 
General Education. The third view was that Technical Education should 
compulsorily be introduced in all classes up to Junior High Schools and should 
continue up to the first two years'course of the Higher Secondary Schools after 
which alone a bifurcation should be made. The fourth view was that Art.s and 
Crafts, as at present introduced in the Basic Primary stage for the co-relation of 
different subjects, should be continued as they are, but after Primary stage greater 
emphasis should be laid on the practical side of the constructive subjects and 
Technical Education should be completely separated after the High School stage. 
And yet there was another view that these constructive subjects are not the end 
but only means to an end. Taking all these views into consideration, the Com¬ 
mittee decided:— 

(rt) that Arts and Crafts should be taught in the Basic Primary schools 
as is done today; 

(b) that more emphasis should be laid on the practical side of cons¬ 
tructive subjects at the Junior High School stage; 

(c) that after the Junior High School stage there should be separate 

institutions for Vocational or Occupational subjects; 

ul) that there should be adequate provision for higher technical or 
vocational training; 

(c) that the diplomas and certificates should be awarded by the 
Board of Technical Education (comprised of representatives of 
Industry, Labour and Industries and Education Departments) in 
co-ordination with the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education unless the Government of India take upon themselves 
the work of regulating it through the National Trade Certification 
Board; 

(/) that the constructive subjects taught in the Higher Secondary 
Schools should be such as would encourage interest, in practical 
things and would not entail heavy equipment or expenditure. The 
choice of subjects of study would be based, as far as feasible, 
on the economic conditions and modern requirements of trade and 
industry; 

(g) that after the first two years'course at Industrial or Geniral Schools 
a student should be able to go in for higher general education 
or higher technical education, according to his choice; and 

(/i) that the students in the industrial or technical schools should not 
be charged any tuition fees. They should be put on wage system 
according to their efficiency in training and production. 

17. The syllabi of constructive subjects for Higher Secondary Schools and 
of technical subjects in the institutions run by the Industries Department should 
be revised in the light of the principles stated above. 

Survey of Constructive and Technical Subjects in Higher Secondary 

and Technical Schools 

18 Before taking up the question of the syllabi of constructive subjects 
for classes 9lh and 10th of the Higher Secondary Schools and of humamlies 
for polytechnics, the existing arrangement for training in various subjects in iiw 
Higher Secondary Schools run by the Education Department was considered. 
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Under the existing arrangement the constructive subjects taught in the Higher 
Secondary Schools so far are ail of four years duration: 

(1) Woodcraft 

(2) Spinning and Weaving 

(3) Tailoring and Cutting 

(4) Bookcraft 

(5) Leathercraft 

(6) Metalcraft 

(7) Ceramics, and 


(8) Industrial Chemistry 

o*" courses of,varied duration taught in the 
Technical Schools. These are given in a classified form, in appendix IX. 

4 • There are a number of one-year courses which orovide elemeniarv 
the sons of the artizans with a view to help them acquire knowledge 
oLents and rudimentary technique used in the trade pursued by their 

aEL trS”ouTs"r""’ prescribed J.hcir 


Si'SS: 

entary Wood Workinrciass rerrifir.^ ?? Working Class where Elem- 
ber of five-year courses is 13 and th^r/. • ^ J*dmission qualification. The num- 

uniform nB'misrio°n''qua,ifi,;Lion""?oM^c cXsesX.T™ “T' 

passed the Senior or Advance course in "heir respeSeferaft? 

Course at pSt exi!un''rr,; d'K * "““r re-orientation of the Junior 

da d "‘‘f’ "IPelilicadon for Siis^sX "^synSSs^fo “ "'cH-knit 

dard of attainment and examination tL* n training and the stan- 

alrcady under consideration a scheme to of Industries has 

duration to that of 2 and 4 years in ^nv of i, 3 and 5 years 

'^n scheme wUl be implemented^whh^dJ!°t administration 

ses will thus form a comnletri nif !f i <ielay. The two-year cour- 

wbch the trainees will be ^eligible to appla/ 1? fhf r- h ^ 

The 4 year courses will be solit un the High School Examination 

duration each up into Junior and Senior conre^j^r*^ 
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There are no Teachers’ Training Institutions in the Industries Department, and 
therefore it will be more economical if arrangements for their training are 
made in co-operation with the Government Training Colleges, existing at 
Lucknow Allahabad and Banaras and with the private colleges at other places 
like Gorakhpur and Meerut. We also suggest that the staff engaged in the 
Constructive Training College, Lucknow should be given a refresher course at the 
specialised institutions maintained by the Industries Department at Lucknow, 
if deemed necessary, rather than setting up independent training institutions for 

technical teachers. 

Inclusion of Humanities In the courses of Polytechnics. 


24 The Syllabus Committee has already recommended that constructive 
subjects will be tau^u in higher secondary schools in classes IX & X only 
and shall find no place in the literary and scientific courses of classes XI & All, 
and therefore, the students desiring to pursue advanced constructive .courses after 
classes IX & X should migrate to the senior sections of the 

To equate the syllabus in High Schools and Junior Technical Schools this 

Committe decided that three subjects, viz. Hmdi, one other 

foreign language and Science—Physics and Chemistry, instead of Mathematics 
should be included as compulsory subjects in the 

of the Technical schools. Mathematics has been replaced by ™ ^ 

its greater practical utility in the study of constructive subjects 

ematics upto the Junior High School standard would suffice 

technical courses upto the senior standard. These compulsory 

education will not form part of the courses of study in the senior ‘^^f^ses i.^ III 

& IV year classes of the Technical Schools as their study H ^ 

School stage will be equipping the Technicians with the minimum of humanistic 

education essential for enlightened Craftsmanship. 

Preparation of Syllabus of Constructive Subjects for classes IX & X. 

25 Whether the Higher Secondary Schools introduce ^^o-year courses 

like those given in group B in paragraph 31, A the 

period or adopt the Junior section of the four year courses in g P » 

standard of tuition and practical- performance here 

attainment fixed for the Junior courses of the Technical Schools if it i ^ j 
that the migration of students from the general type of schooU to the Techn 

ones is to be facilitated with the least arnount L be identical 

Constructive subjects for the high school sections have therefore, to 
with the syllabi for the same subjects to be taught in the J^°^/®r^luration of 
technical schools. The problem of auaining parity 

training per day in the higher secondary schools can be solved f full ana 

date equipment is made available to a school in a * . closing time of 

time is found for these subjects for continuing work beyond the closing 

general classes. 

Migration of students between the Higher Secondary and Technical Schools 

with full advantage of schooling. 

26. At present there are neither the organised. XlS^tlth dtSaWe 
agencies of testing the boys’aptitude and in the Ttudentror their 

guidance nor can this guidance be imposed therefore be treated 

iuardians. The high school or jun'ior technical courses mustJherefore b^_^^ 

as exploratory courses when the boys, their guardians individual or 

the opportunity to judge and decide ^t^^er ornot 

social interest that the course of training taken “P^y p facilities should, 

tinuedor given up for the other, type beyond 

■ therefore, be allowed for the migration of students between the high-r sc 
and technical schools after two years training. 
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27. Owing to the inclusion of the three compulsory subjects, Hindi, another 
modern language and Science, there should be little or no difficulty in the migra¬ 
tion of boys after passing the Junior technical course to class XI of higher secon¬ 
dary schools but the migration from a high school to the senior course of a 
technical school will not be so easy as owing to paucity of tuitional time they 
may not attain the degree of efficiency in the constructive subjects in the high 
schools as is obtained in technical schools. In order, therefore, to enable the 
new-comers from higher secondary schools to catch up with the junior technical 
pass boys, it is suggested that a three or four months refresher or rcvisional 
course may be arranged in the first year of the senior course. This practice is 
recommended to facilitate the migration of boys from the higher secondary 
schools to technical schools without detrjicting from the full advantage of the 
schooling in the craft they have undergone in their previous school. Of course, in 
case of those two year courses which are completed at the end of the high school 
or junior technical stage, the question of migration does not arise. 

Consideration of Constructive and Technical Courses suitable 

for Girl students. 


28. To start with, the right of girls to offer any constructive subjects 
of their choice is admitted. There is absolutely nothing to prevent girl students 
from learning Spinning and Weaving, Wood work and Light Smithy, if adequate 
provision is made for tuition in their schools. Yet there are subjects specially 
suited to their taste and temperament in addition to those in which they 
can obtain equal proficiency with the boys. These subjects are Book-craft, 
Tailoring, Embroidery (hand and machine), Laundry with Needle work. Dyeing 
and Printing, Applied Home Science, Fruit Preservation and Canning combined 
with preparation of soaps, oils. Polishes, Tooth-powders and Cosmetics. Steno¬ 
graphy and Dairying. Shop Assistants’ training will be admirably suited to the 
girls only if provision can be made for it in any school. The production centres 
for girls and women being run under the Industries Department should 
continue as at present without prescribing any minimum admission 
qualifications. 


Selection of subjects and preparation of a list of-Equipment essential 

for each craft 

c... subjects of the constructive group introduced in the hicher 

SMondary schools since 1948,Metal work. Ceramics and Industrial Chemfstry 

lo be of little use, low popularity and high expense Thev 
be taught in these schools. Metal work or light smithy 
pre-supposes heavy and expensive tools and machines which are beyond the 
means of an average school, but this subject can be allowed in those schools 
where necessary equipment is provided. The courses of metal craft Nvill however 

equTmenr ‘^e conditions ^egai^ing’ s^Xand 

the preparation of inks nilc however, be noted that 

preamation and LnSing ofVrait havTbeen^a'^^^^^ cosmetics and 

two-year# duraUon in plfco onidSstriafc^^^^ Pf 
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31. Relow are given the groups of courses of four and two years duration. — 

A Croup —Four year courses: 

(1) Wood-craft. 

(2) Spinning and Weaving. 

(3) Book-craft and Printing. 

(4> Technology. 

(5) Tailoring. Cutting & Needle-craft, and Knitting & Hosiery. 

(6) Leather-craft. 

/? Group —Two year courses: 

(1) Motor Mechanics. 

(2) General Mechanics. 

(3) Radio Mechanics. 

(4) Electrician. 

(5) Electroplating. 

(6) Sheet Metal Smithy. 

(7) Upholstery and Furniture Polishing. 

(8) Embroidery (Hand and machine). 

(9) Knitting and Hosiery. 

(10) Laundry with Needle-craft. 

(11) Dyeing and Printing, 

(12) Fruit Preservation and Fruit Canning with the preparation 
of hair oils, inks, soaps, polishes, tooth-powders and 
cosmetics. 

The courses of all the subjects listed in A Group can b 2 formed on the four 
year bsis. Bookcraft and Tailoring as independent subjefcts would be too 
short aor four year plan and, therefore, Printing Technology has been added to 
Bookf-craft and Cutting & Needle-craft and Knitting to Tailoring. Two other 
two year courses in salesmanship and librarianship will be particuFarly useful for 
the girl students but as their training cannot be arranged in Technical Schools, 
separate provision for imparting instruction in these subjects will have to be made. 
Salesmanship can go well with commerce courses while special arrangement will 
be necessary for training in the librarianship. Syllabuses in Tailoring and 
Cutting, Leather-craft, Spinning and Weaving, Hand and Machine Embroidery 
as prepared by the Industries Department will have to be redrafted. The 
final list of Equipment can be prepared on the basis of the syllabuses and, 
therefore, these will have to wait till after the drafted syllabuses have been 
approved. 

Care regarding grant of Recognition. 

32. In case of the higher secondary schools with the constructive subjects, 
precaution should be taken to see that they are not allowed to open any of these 
subjects until they have fully satisfied the conditions regarding qualified staff and 
necessary equipment as prescribed for those subjects. Moreover, no higher 
secondary school should be allowed recognition in more than one constructive 
subject as the provision for equipment and staff will prove expensive and further 
because the students may show preference to join technical schools where they 
may be receiving similar education without paying tuition fees. 

Continuation of Crafts as Hobbies. 

33. With regard to the future of the subjects other than Commerce and Agri¬ 
culture in Group C, it is suggested that these crafts maybe retained for their 
educational value and be treated as equal to ou opfional subjaet. While their 
abolition will render superfluous and thus entail a waste of the existing equipment 

in these subjects and throw out of employment the teachers teaching them, it 
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emphasized that as crafts these subjects should continue to provide that intel- 

lectual training and manual dexterity which is so essential to an all-round 
development of a useful citizen. an luunu 

Co-operative Research 

34. We wo^d like to invite the attention of tlie Government to one more 
important point. The higher technical colleges will have to be provided with 
facilities for industrial research. In the United Kingdom the imporfant industries 
have developed a system of‘co-operative research’. Themain feature of [f- 


ofthirschemeTi, may: therefore be 

to make suitable monetary contributions ^ important industries 

to be particularly desirable^in view of the fact fhaTihe appears 

have very elastic finances. " ^ ^ Government do not 

General Suggestions 

desirabfe Jo" ^he G^“ams?"; dl' 

passing out from the technical schools The students 

suitable grant or loan in Tath'^^caTe^hltld'^scTv"*'^ '^ourSol ">-u.n 

equipment, tools and raw materials etc It .hnmH k ^ purchasing 

Government to secure facilities for fir?n!^ responsibility of the 
Wherever separate technical sihoo for X,s^dTn^ ^'tidents. 

mmodaiion will have to be provided in the LtriJo separate liostel acco- 

that with these sucecstion^ a ht^ttrar ^ schools for boys. We hone 

general and technS educa.ion onen.al.on will be made in’^ ,he fieM ^of 

Continuation Classes 

fearur s' ofle schS?eofg;SaliSro^^^^^^^^^ ->f >'«= i-portan. 

a result of the recommendations of the first Narend'^^ EducaUon in this State, as 
classes are meant for the educaUnn nf^A i ^^rendra Deva Committee. The<p 

to leave their schools at the age of 14 a^s the VveraV''^° ®')^fcial stress have 
he needs whatever little income which his hou P‘'^t-eni m India is so poor that 

‘“f- After the junior high school stage some ^f S" earliest possible 

their parents trade and profession ^In students drop off and follow 

cation, to save them from reSn to "'P interest in X 

^ profession, and to keep them ahf''V’’r"L ^P^^a’ised knoV 

h*M fnleliVS uXS™ 

(ii) Tailoring 

(m) Basket-making 

V * Weaving 

(y) Wood-Craft 
(yO Metal Work 
XHJ Paper -Making 

(*0 Home Science for girls’ schools only. 
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Watch repairing. Painting and Sculpture, Radio-mechanism, Photography, 
Military science. Agriculture, Short-hand and Typewriting, Hat-making and Dari- 
making to boys, and Newar-weaving to girls are also taught in some of the Conti¬ 
nuation Classes. 


(b.) No age limit is prescribed for admission to these classes, nor is any fee 
charged at some of the classes although annas eight per mensem per student is 
permissible.. Provision has been made for two courses, one of six months 
duration and the other of two years duration, the latter for specialised training in 
selected crafts in selected schools. All told there are 45 Continuation Classes 
attached to the higher secondary schools of the State-42 for boys and 3 for 
uirls. 8 of them are attached to the Government institutions and 37 to the non- 
Government institutions. Only part-time Instructors selected from amongst 
the members of the regular staff, working in the institutions concerned, have been 
employed for these classes. They are paid an allowance of Rs. 30/- to 40/- p.m. 
each. Not more than three teachers are employed at any one centre. 


(c.) Each of these classes was given a non-recurring grant of Rs. l.OW/- by 
Government for initial equipment etc. and a recurring Government grant is also 
given for the emplovment of teachers at the rate of Rs. 30/-per teacher per- 
mensern and Rs. 10/- per mensem for contingent expenses. An idea of the total 
Government grants given towards the maintenance of these classes 
during the last several years can be had from the following statement supplied 
by the office of the Director of Education:— 
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1 

Boys' Schools 

Girls' Schools 

Year. 

Nature of gram 

1 

Govt. 

Non-Govt. I 

1 

1 
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• 

Schools '(only non 
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1 

|Govl.) 


% 

1 

2 1 

3 1 

1 

5 ' 
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1 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

. Rs. 

1948-49 

Recurring 

Non-recurring .. 

1.600 

15.000 

11,340 

42,000 

1 

1 

i 

4 4 1 

12,940 

57,000 

1949-50 

Recurring 

2,000 

42,835 

18,500 

4,050 i 
4.000 ' 

48,885 

22.500 


Non-recurring .. 

# 4 


1950-51 

Recurring 

2,000 

35,110 

5,140 

42,250 


Non-recurring .. 

1 

• ^ 

• 4 


1951-52 

Recurring 

Non-rccurring .. 

1,950 

3,000 

32,485 

5,000 

8,040 

2.000 

42,475 

10,000 

1952-53 

Recurring .. ’ • • 

5,900 

1 

40,600 

11,600 

58.100 
♦ 4 


Non-rccurring.. 

i • • 

1 . • 

( 

4 4 



Total 

31,450 

i 

2.27,870 

34,830 

1 2,94,150 

1 

1 

. j 


(d ) The enrolment of these Coniinualion Classes as lar as couia 


\niy. 


k. 
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(e.) From the opinions received from various quarters on this topic, it Is 
^(car that th;s5 Caatin uation Ciasses have not proved a success, and that the 
objects originally aimed at have not been achieved. The following are some of 
the causes of the failure of these classes. 


(0 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(V) 


Want of any regular or prescribed course of study for the subjects 
to be taught in these classes. ■' 

Want of any specific opening for- the students under training. 
Inadequate limegiven for practical work. 

Cl.ssifis afovranl u‘'wts Continuation 

this problem was not unanimous It was s^^ed ^ r <>" 

girls are concerned they were generallv satisfarmru ^ Glasses for 

Classes for boys also were dSnf good w?rk R ""TT 

condition was far from being safisflclory The CoLm t?* general 

mends that the existing defect in th/woTkfnfoHh.f 

removed and that the classes in =^hould be 

m only those institutions which are tbrio^al '"cen L started 

industries of the town or area concerned and Particular 

Intermediate Board for those particular sublets In^he recognised by the 

the requisite equipment for the several crafts 

(he continuation classes also There shnnln J?. u ® could be utilised for 
each subject to be taught, p-obably on thM nes - for 

dustnal Schools, and a Certifica e shonH h. ^ Provided in Jn- 

holding a regular examination UnIes?tL1s is done “f"®r 

lo serve any useful purpose. These cerdficAtec’ are not likely 

equivalent to those a -• arded by the Indutir e, nen^f ‘'® regarded as 

attained at their own schools. ^ Department for similar proficiency 

pnerafeducatto"wi‘th tSnfcal educaS'?^ the d‘ “-°''‘>'"ation of 

some sort of Special Class should be stated P^ges, it is felt that 

schoopo°^ fS'anS^% 

up the deficiency Of technical years course and als^ 

within a space of one year. ^ can easily be made S 


CHAPTER IV 


A—Educational Guidance and Aptitude 

4 


The first Acharaya Narendra Deya Committee proposed 4 system of 
Secondary education based on the vai legated needs of pupils. It recommended 
the establishment of schools which may provide diversified curricula to suit the 
needs and aptitudes of our students. Modern psychological researches have 
established beyond dispute the fundamental importance of individual differences 
in ability, intelligence and personality make-up of school'pupils. These provide 
the basis for the determination of different aptitudes. Aptitudes and intelligence 
and testing educational guidance are of prime importance in a wide-spread sys¬ 
tem of higher secondary education for a free and democratic country. Inspite 
of differences of opinion on minor details, all those who sent their opinions 
or appeared before the Committee were agreed that a scientific system of 
educational guidance was necessary for making secondary education a live-force. 

' Since it is generally accepted that education at the higher secondary stage (14 to 
18 year's) in our country must be so planned as to provide a variety of curricula to 
suit the needs and aptitudes of our pupils, it makes incumbent on us to incor¬ 
porate guidance work on scientific lines as an in^gral part of our educational 
qrganisation. We received opinions which have specifically stressed that no 
proper advantage could be taken of the classification of secondary schools into 
four types of education i. e. Literary, Scientific. Constructive and Aesthetic in the 
absence of a well-organised system of educational guidance. Boys had no option 
but to take up courses either as advised by their guardians or at their own discre¬ 
tion. No assistance, advice or guidance was extended to them from their teachers. 
Sometimes the principal or the headmaster look up class VIII examination results 
register and if a student had obtained good marks in Mathematics, English and 
General Science, he was advised to take up B Group i.e. Scientific course. We, 
therefore, recommend that educaliortal guidance should be incorporated in 
our educational programme as its integral part and should be organised on 
modern scientific lines in the State with reasonable speed and thoroughness. 


Implications of a Guidance Programme 

2. A system of educational guidance implies in the first place the exisiehce 
of an efficient and reliable procedure for determining the aptitude of the pupils. 
Scientific methods far determining pupils’ aptitudes are based on complicated 
and far-reaching psychologcial discoveries. Aptitude Tests involve, ^in the nrs 
place, the determination of what are technically known as “abilities ot pupils. 
These are the fundamental cognitive qualities of mind by virtue of which an 
individual is able to learn and to acquire knowledge. “Abilities ’ are believed to 
be mostly of the nature of inborn potentialities. Education can, theretore, 
utilize them wherever and to whatever extent they exist but cannot alter them 
sienficantly. The determination of these “abilities” and aptitudes requires appro- 
pdate psychological tests suitable for the particular environment and conditions 
of our society. The vaiious permutations and combinations " 

different individuals mostly give rise to the wide-spread variety of aptitudes m 
different individuals with which we are so familiar. 

3 Besides the psychological tests of abilities and special aptitudes. 
Standardised tests of attainment in fundamental school subjects such as Hindi, 

Mathematics and Science arc necessary particularity for guiding 

nrnner selection of subjects and courses at the beginning of the higher secon 
darv^suee fe in class ^ The construction of these standardized 

tests alfof which will be group tests, involves technical knowledge and an 

Amount of wo?ko^^^^^^^^ same level as the group tests of eachof the 
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psychological abilities. Attainment Tests and Tests of Psychological Abilities will 
give more or less a complete picture of the pupil on the cognitive side-inborn 
abilities and aptitudes and actual attainments in different school subjects. The 
personality or the affective cognitive side will, however, also need to be taken 
into account to make an exact placing of the pupil in a particular subject or 
course of study; for personality qualities such as sustenance of interest, doggedness, 
etc., may often be a deciding factor in a proper selection. 

4. Complete scientific guidance has yet another important face-tbe 
analysis of the requirements of the job or a course of study, popularly known as 
job-analysis which in our case may be called as “Course Analysis”. For, scient¬ 
ific guidance consists m matching the qualities of the individual with the requi- 
ntTrl f the job or Study, and thus selecting a job or study which most 
Se of our an intricate task, and, in the 

^ guidance and allocation, will need follow-up studies so 

that the criteria of guidance and allocation may graduaUy be improved upon to 
Ih^ic amount of labour equal roughly to t^ce 

Ts'tart f magnitude of the problem in our couil^ is /ncreased^b^use 

be^re wTh^vt airTaldS^r 

period of time We turfed our be within a reasonable 

IS estimated that three comnetent fniM-* the t«t-construction work and it 
leading centres of tS-consSEc fon psychologists trained at one of the 

ment in connection with test-construction andTanSErSu^^t^sd^^^^ 

Sicope and present state of Guidance in Uttar Pradesh 

educational Sder U^boni ^dance activities throughout the 

the Primary stog^when the Secondary stages but Snce « 

y^. has^ifferSt ^ge-groSj 6 to U 

stage. Because of veiV immature Secondary 

F .t. 

Muntries of the West where suc^ ^ *-*^®*^ ^ stupendous task. The 

had a start of at iSst 30 0 ° scientific lines have 
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scale, suitable and valid for our conditions and to train personnel which is in 
a position to take up the actual work of giving educational advice on a psycho¬ 
logical basis. Thus the whole effort has remained on a limited scale and confined 
at one particular centre and naturally the whole of the State has not been covered, 
specially the distant and under-developed areas. Allocation into different alterna¬ 
tive courses is a problem of educational guidance which is faced at the beginning of 
the Higher Secondary stage and it should be based on valid and reliable s andar- 
dised psychological tests and procedures. These psychological procedures have 
o be supplemented by what may be called purely educational procedures and 
under this latier head would come the assignment of pupils by their own teachers 
and others who come in contact with them during their actual educational acti¬ 
vities. But before guidance can be put on a barely acceptable basis—not to talk 
of a proper scientific ba«is—it is absolutely necessary that the fs.Homing intellige¬ 
nce and ability tests must be constructed and standardised at the earliest possible 
time: 


(i) The Hindi adaptation of ihe Stanford-Binet Test of Indi'idual 

Intelligence. It has already been prepared by the Bureau of 
Psychology, Allahabad, but meds to be thoroughly 
standardised* 

(ii) Group tests of primary mental abilities, particularly “F”, “K”, 

“V”, and “N". 

As a first step towards enabling the work of test-construction to proceed 
at a reasonable speed, we recommend that the Bureau of Psychology, U. P. 
Allahabad, should be considerably strengthened. Further, considering the vast 
magnitude of the task of placing guidance work on a scientific basis and also in 
decentralised form, it Is essential that all agencies in the State which are able to 
contribute in this direction should be mobilised. In particular, we recommend 
that the university departments of Psychology and Mucation, degree colleges, 
and other institutions which possess facilities for psychological test-construction 
on scientific lines, should be invited to co-operate and to make their contribu¬ 
tions in this direction. 


6. The U. P. Government has already extended this psychological ser¬ 
vice to five centres in the five educational regions of the State. These 
psychological centres have taken up the study of guidance problerns in right 
earnest and are preparing themselves to give guidance at the lime ol admissu ns 
in 1953-54. We recommend that the staff of the present newly ^ started Regioi ai 
Psychological Centres should be immediately raised to 5. This is the first step 
towards making provisions for an adequate psychological service in the districts. 
In due course of time the scheme is expected to spread over the whole ol tne 
State. But we cannot meet with success in this sphere unless encouragement 
is given to non-government agencies and they are mobilised to co-operate an 
create a well organised net-work of psychological service all over the State, 
was the general opinion of all those who showed concern on this topic ana 
agree with their point of view. No doubt, research work in this 
been done by the universities at the inidividual level, but most of the in 
tion so collected has not been systematically arranged from that point 0 * ^1 
and is lying buried in the various theses written for research degrees, inus- 
the practical work done so far in the sphere of guidance is only that wnicn me 
Government Bureau of Psychology has been able to do. It has obvious y n 
been able to attempt things on an extensive scale. Actually, so tar oniy 
stage has b^en set for extending the guidance activities to every part ot the Ma , 


(1) to establish psychological centres in the first instance _ 

rict, although with our rapidly expanding education the 
of providing an educational psychologist for at least every o g 
school may very soon arise! 
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(2) to train personnel needed for an expansion of psychological service 

in this State and this has to be taken up immediately for without 
a large number of properly trained personnel, guidance work 
must remain beyond the reach of the majority of our school 
children; 

(3) to make provision for a smaller period of training and of more 

general type, because at least one teacher from every school will 
have to be so trained as to be able to giW guidance for all pupils 
in that school and may also be able to effectively organise work in 
consultation with the psychological centres and work out preli¬ 
minaries in the school itself. These teachers may be given a 
short-term training course for a period of say 3 months, at the 
Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad or in other suitable places and 
schools may be asked to send one or two of their graduate 
teachers for training, who, on return, will help the District 
Psychological Centres in guidance work in regard to their own 
schools ; and 

( 4) to make provision for three to four refresher courses of increasing 
standards at intervals because the former short-term training will 
provide only the minimum necessary knowledge about educational 
guidance. The teachers thus trained will not, by vitrue of 
their training, automatically become entitled to the status of a 

psychologist but will remain an integral part of their schools as 
ceacners. 

extension of psychological -servke recommended earlier will 

JSTnT «’^pansion in respect of the staff of the Bureau of PsycholoEV 

and financial assistance to other agencies. The Bureau will function a« fn 

iKIIh wh'V" work of test-construction and guidance and will provide 

V psychological work ^in the 

smsmirn 

should be available for u« in the aeneral project 

to Government directions ^«ts according 

Government should set up a Council of recommend that 

Research to provide an over-all direction an/t and Educational 

carried on at diirorenrpra«,1„ toHcld This '’“"S 

representative character representing all in ® 

from all quarters. * ®‘‘*P*®*^®**s which could command respect 

personnel on sSentf^^fnes^aS^we would?rke*^m"” thoroughly trained 

to the types of personnel required. It wiU bJ of ®lwo^ direction as 

£'’Sr^“omlrttachfnl‘"wo!?k‘‘il,^ teachers wiU be to 

SiSara “dtS th^p^s f Siv°el 't 

important members in the team requbrf for" OuT"‘ 

The need for such in-service trainfi?,, Guidance work, 

and immediate and, therefore the ** imperative 

courses, each lasting for a ^^iod 

jn-sennee training to teacherc «,»,« provide 

educational and other data about supply necessary 

would a^soadImIdste^group^ests 

each ip I,,, t 
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{b) Trained Psychologists —•To begin with 10 selected graduates 
should receive training at the Bureau of Psychology every year, 
and the number should be increased according to the expansion 
of the scheme and actual facilities available for training. They 
should be awarded a regular Diploma by the Etepartmcnt. As 
will be seen in the preceding chapters of this report, a scheme 
of general co-ordination of the technical and general education 
has been prepared, and, therefore, guidance work will have to be 
extended to techincal schools as well. And, therefore, we speci¬ 
fically recommend that teachers from technical schools where 
provision for teaching of humanities and languages has been 
made, should be brought under these training schemes. 

9. These psychologists and trained teachers in psychological and educa* 
lional guidance will organise guidance for boys and girls of the different schools 
in the district in a co-ordinated form. As trained psychologists become more 
and more available, a team of 5, constituting a District Psychological Centre, 
should be appointed at the headquaters of each district. It should not be attached 
lo any particular school but should form a separate unit which should be called 
the District Psychological Centre. Since we are proposing to train graduate 
teachers of schools for psychological guidance, we also recommend that the 
existing syllabus of training colleges and degrees in education at the different 
universities, may be modified so as to include the guidance aspect of psycho¬ 
logy in the paper of Experimental Psychology. This will equip all the trained 
graduate teachers with elementary knowledge of guidance work and after attend¬ 
ing suitable courses at the Bureau of Psychology, they may become full- 
fledged psychologists in course of time. 

10. We can not lay down here definitely the functions of the District 
Psychological Centres but we do certainly want to indicate the general line of 
action. The District Psychological Centres should be able to take up two types 
of work in connection with Higher Secondary Education ! 

(i) Individual guidance in a few simple cases. 

(ii) Group guidance work of the allocation type at the end of class 

VIII, particularly in reference to the determination of the suitabdity 
of pupils for a science course which is the immediate problem before 
our schools in view of the limited seats available in science from 
class IX onwards and the great rush and demand for the same. 
This would be done mainly on the basis of a high intelligence. 

11. In regard to some Guidance problems which are not specifically 
the problems of Higher Secondary Education but are nevertheless connected 
with it, we have to make the following recommendations: 

(1) Cumulative Record Cards should be maintained by schools for each pupil 
from the earliest stage i.e. the Basic stage. These provide invaluable data not only 
for later guidance and allocation work but will also be found to be a very satis¬ 
factory substitute for the traditional examinations now current at the Basic stage. 

(2) At some future date the institution of a psychological and 
tional assessment of pupils at the end of class V should be considered, i n 
should involve an assessment of general intelligence and of attainment m Arit 
metic and Hindi on the basis of standardised tests. 

The psychological assessment at the end of class V will be very helpful not o^y 
for later Guidance and Allocation but this has in itself great potentialities ior i 
proving education at the Primary and Junior Secondary stage, especially it it 
be linked with a wide spread system of scholarships- This psychological and e 

c^tional gssp^snjenj p^n replsp? the present traditippfll ex^minatipp at the q 
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of clasf V with great benefit both to schools and to pupils and is the type of examlp* 
ation now common in Gr^t Britain at the end of the Primary stage. This can 
also serve a very useful purpose in selecting those pupils at the end of class V 
who give definite promise for the future, and who should, therefore, be helped 
by the State in the further prosecution of (heir studies, because it has been found 
that psychological assessment at this stage has great prognostic value. 


(3) Teachers in higher secondary schools teaching at the Junior High School 

prepare Sociological Schedules'in 
cpnnMtion w«h guidance and be required to watch children’s aptitudes with care 
It IS known that teachers can give very usefuf information about their Duoils 
provided they know that information is to be given and how that information is 
to be gathered and appropriate observations made. It is necessary that teachers 
should be able lo fill up the sociological schedule in connection wi h Guidance 
with confidence and accuracy. With some instruction, teachers can be expected 

properly and the presence of one or two teachers in the school 

wiil Sly hdf ^ 


12. The questioji as to when and how far the acceptance of Guidance 
provided to pupils should be insisted upon may be mentioned here While there 

can be no doubt that when Guidance has been effectively organised on a iho. 

rou^Iy scientific basis, pi-pils, teachers and guardians would be guided bv it’in 
their own interests as well as in the interests of the cpmmunity, we^wish to^make 
It clear that the acceptance or otherwise of Guidance will b^ ToSrl The 

S wh'"2v"r of ^uidan« 


B—EXAMINATIONS 
Defects of existing examinations 

The deficiencies, inadequacies and harmful consequences of the existing 
ystem of public examinations are too well known to need elaboration here, 
uffice it to say that they are known to be capricious, invalid, unreliabl e and in¬ 
adequate; that they dominate instruction to its detriment by making the syllabus 
sarrow, killing initiative in the teacher and encouraging cramming in the 
utudent; that they result in excessive strain and anxiety to students near the 
examination time and in neglect of work during the school year; and that they 
tend to have an adverse effect on discipl.ne. 

An Analysis of the Defects 

3. Before determining the main direction in which reform may be made it is 
essential to pick out those features of the existing system of public examina¬ 
tions which have led to the above defects and prevented the system from 
achieving its legitimate aim, namely, to assess on a standard State basis the 
scholastic attainments of students who have pursued a certain course of 
education. 

3. The first set of defects, namely capriciousness, invalidity, unreliability 
and inadequacy arise almost wholly from two factors: (a) a single exami¬ 
nation with a small number of questions determining the final assessment of 
the achievement of the students and (6) multiplicity of examiners with ill co¬ 
ordinated standards of marking (the result of the large size of the examina¬ 
tion). This suggests that there should, if possible, be several tests instead of one 
final examination and some statistically sound system of co-ordinating the 
standards of examiners. 

4. The second defect, namely, domination of instruction by the examina¬ 
tion arises entirely from the fact that the examination is an external one. An 
external examination implies a rigidly fixed restricted syllabus. Great areas of 
knowledge and activity have to be excluded, either because their study cannot 
be prescribed uniform for all the schools in the State, or because they are too 
elusive to be defined and examined. The content of education is thus impoverish¬ 
ed right from the start. Even worse, the aim and emphasis of instruction are 
vitiated, because even within the limited syllabus there are certain areas more 
amenable to examination than others, and with an external examination such 
areas will attract almost all the attention of the teacher and the student. Thus 
education is replaced by coaching and cramming. The analysis on this point, 
therefore, suggests that the examination (or testing) should not be an external 
one but a testing or assessment by the teacher himself, who will adjust the 
content, aim and emphasis of his teaching according to his lights and abilities 
and the needs of his pupils as he sees them. The syllabus will be only a rougii 

guide. 

5. The third defect, namely, strain and anxiety towards the end and neg¬ 
lect throughout the year arises obviously because too much depends upon the 
final examination and too' little on the work during the course of the year. Ihis, 
therefore, again suggests that the final assessment should be based not on a 
s-ngle final examination but on several assessments or tests during the course 

of the school year. 

6 The fourth defect, (viz. the adverse effect on discipline) is due to a com¬ 
bination of factors including principally these which have led to the above 
mentioned first three defects. The final external examination is not regaraea 
either by the teacher or the student as a really fair test. Too much revolves on 
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one single examination. Coaching and cramming have interfered with the 
development of the intellect and character both of the teacher and the student. 
It follows thus that any reforms which will remove the first three defects would 
also remove the fourth and the last defect. 

The Direction of Reform 

7. The above analysis, therefore, indicates that if reform could be worked 
out in the following directions, the defects of the present system of examination 
might be minimised without giving up the aims it seeks to accomplish: 

(1) The external examination be replaced by an assessment made by 

the teacher himself. 

(2) The final assessment be based on several assessments made during 

the course of the school year. 

(3) The final assessment (i.e. marks) given by the teacher in a subject 
in one school be satisfactorily co-ordinated with the marks given 
by teachers in other schools in the same subject. 

A Caution 

8. Before proposing reforms it is necessary, however, to examine 
whether changes in the directions mentioned above are at all feasible and also 
whether there would not be any attending disadvantages. External examinations 
have a long and respected history and, at one lime, are known to have helped 
in raising educational standards in the countries in which they were introduced. 
They furnish, with all their defects, a system by which standards of teaching 
could be judged and certificates awarded on a State basis which employers and 
higher educational authorities trust and accept. Within certain limits there is 
uniformity of standards. These are very great merits of public examinations 
and we feel it to be our duty to make sure that while considering reforms, none 
of these great merits will be sacrificed. 


Scaling—A possible solution of the problem 

. . The difficulyin accepting the teachers’ marks, as they are, as the 
basis of award of a State cerUficate is obvious. A thousand teachers in a thousand 
schools would necessarily be awarding marks on widely divergent standards and 

aw^rda Slate Certificate (implying uniformity of 
standrarfs) on the basis of such raw marks. Fortunately, there exists a statis¬ 
tical method known as Scahng of Marks’ already in use in Scotland, by which the 
marks submitted by different schools can be compared and reduced to a 
common standard. That method makes it possible that the teachers’ marks 
armed at after a senes of tests during the course of the school vear and finally 
scaled with the help of a State-wide objective external test, will constitute a 

an external examination for the award of a 
State Certificate. The process of scaling the marks will provide a means of 

Sf State-wide uniformity of assessment, which is the main justificatio^ 

of the public exarmnation, because marking with obiective ic 

and does not vary from examiner to exam^ineJ! 5K this system Sere wS 

consequently the student will wSk aT a 
steady pace throughout and chance will play little or no part in determinine th« 
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should be appoimcd lo plan out in detail the investigation on the proposed 
scheme and to supervise its progress from time to time. At the end of the specified 
time, a Committee should be appointed to examine the results of the experiment 
and in the event of the iinestigalion proving successful we recommend that the 
High .School Examination be rclpaced by the new scheme for regular students 
only, the existing H. S. Examination still cotinuing for private candidates. Full 
details of the proposed scheme are giscit in appendix X. 

Tlie existing High School examituiiion will continue meanwhile as hitherio- 
fore even jn the schools in vvliich the investigation is undertaken and will remain 
the basis of award of the High School certificate during the period of investigation. 

High School and Intermediate Examioattons. 

10. The Higher Secondary stage being one single unit, tl)cre is no justification 
lor the issue of a High School Certificate in the middle of the stage, either on the 
basis of the existing system of examination or otherwise. We. however, recognise 
the fact that many students drop out at this stage and that the High School 
Certificate is a help both to them and to their future employers. After considering 
the matter in all its aspects, the Committee arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) file Committee recommends that the suggestion contained in the first 
Acharya Narcndra Deva Committee Report and in the University Education 
Commission Report to carry over the final year of the Intermediate classes to the 
University course and lo make the Higher Secondary stage of only three years 
duration as a single unit, be accepted and only one public examination at the 
end of these three years of Higher Secondary stage should be held. 

(3) In the event of the recommendation No. (1) being not pul to effect 
immediately, the Committee recommends the following; 

(a) The Intermediate Examination should continue as it is because wc 
feel that this c.xamination. more or less in its present form, is necessary to be 
taken at the end of the higher secondary course. But private candidates will 
not be eligible for the Intermediate Examination unless three academic years 
have elapsed after passing the High School Examination. 

(/’) The High School Examination has to be continued mainly for the 
benefit of the private candidates. This examination should be conducted in the 
Summer vacation after the annual examination of the regular candidates for the 
High School classes is over. Regular students should, as a rule, be promoted from 
class X to class XI as they are at present promoted from class IX or XI to the 
next higher class. 

(c) In view of the fact that circumstances force many students to drop out 
at a stage, when the High School Certificate is a help to them, the regular school 
students will have the option of appearing at the High School Examination. 
Those regular students who wish to appear at the High School Examination 
may, however, do so provided they declare their intention of appearing at this 
examination prior to the date of submission of examination form by the private 
candidates. But a regular student, who sits at the High School Examination, shall 
not be allowed to take tivi annual examination of any school for promotion 
to class XI. 

(rf) In order lo evolve a suitable substitute for the present system of public 
examinations, an investig, ’; on a suitably large scale, say in 100 schools 
selected for tlie purpose, for a period of time as suggested before, be undertaken 
immediately lo determine tlie suitability of using teachers’ marks scaled with the 
help of uniforni objective tests as the basis of deiennining the ability of the 
candidates. 


(e) A standing committee of experts should be appointed to plan out in de- 
the investigation on the proposed scheme and to supervise its working. 

(/_) That the investigation proposed above should be organised by the 
Education Department at the Bureau of Psychology. U. P., Allahabad, with 
the assistance of the Government Central Padagogical Institute and at the 
end of the specified time, a Committee should be appointed to examine the 
results of the experiments and its recommendations be given effect to. 

xMiiiimum Age for High School d^xamiDation 


11. Tlic minimum age which a regular student must attain before appea¬ 
ring at the Intermediate Examination, should be 16 years, and the minimum 
age which regular students must attain before appearing at the School Promo¬ 
tion Examination at the end of Class X or at the High School Exantination 
should be 14 years on the first day of January of the year in which the 
examination is held. The Committee also recommends that these prescribed 
minima should be raised again each by one year at the end of three or four 
years. But for private candidates the minimum age should be 16 years at the 
High School Examination in the case of a boy and 15 years in the case of a girl. 
Further, private candidates should not be allowed to appear at the Higher 
Second.yy School Examination unless they have passed Class VIII or obtained 
the Junior High School Certificate at least two years before appearing at the 
High School Examination or have passed class IX of a recognised school at 
least one year before the High School Examination. A candidate who has 
failed in class IX or left class IX within four months immediately preceding the 
examination, should not be allowed to take the High School Examination 
until two years after such failure. 


Minimum Attendance 

12. The requirement of 75%aucndancc for the High School and Imerrn- 
edjatc Exuminaiions laid down in Regulation 4 of Chapter XVIl of the Inter¬ 
mediate Board's Regulations should be strictly enforced and the condonation 
u attendance by the Intel'mediaic Board or anv other authority 

should not be permitted in any circumstance. Similarly no appeal should lie 
agamst the orders of the Head of the institution detaining a student from appear- 
mg at the High School or Intermediate Examinaiioir under Regulation 19 of 
Chapter XII of the Board's Regulations. 


Junior High School Examination 

fnrthl^ suitable objcclivc attainment tests 

mirif .h Examination can be prepared. But we do not recom- 

the experiment ofTeachers* scaled marks recommended for the Hif’h 

Sn ^®^PP>'ed to the Junior High School Examination 

abniiv of noi m qualified teachers for the purpose and the desir- 

abiliiy of not making too many changes all at once. We visualise however th u 

^ largely decentralised examination, can be replaced’ in \ 

scheme of teachers’ scaled marks after a coni en- 
lent interval of lime, once it is introduced in the High School Examination. 

High School Scholarship Examination 

scholarships tenable for a I’ ^ ^ be at least 300 

ination. No punil older ^ y®*^*"* on the result of this Exam- 

examination may be allowed 
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15. Since the primary function of this examination is prognosis, tests of 
general intelligence will be particularly helpful in assessing students’ capacities 
and potentialities and predicting their future success. We recommend, therefore, 
that objective tests of general intelligence and general knowledge and of attain¬ 
ments in Hindi and Mathematics be introduced immediately for this examina¬ 
tion We also emphasize strongly that systematic follow-up studies of the 
scholarship winners be instituted. They will yield valuable data for future 
guidance and selection. 

Admission and Promotion of Students 


16 With a view to improving the efficiency of teaching and standards of 
examinations, the Committee also recommends that the existing rules regarding 
admission and promotion of students from class to class be modified in the 
light of the following observations: 

(1) Admission: No student should be admitted to class IX unless 

either he has passed class VIII of a Higher Secondary School or 
obtained the Junior High School Certificate (as a regular or 
private candidate). 

(2) Class Proficiency: (i) There should be three terminal tests in each 
of the IX, X and XI classes and only two in class XII. 

(ii) The proportion of marks allotted in the three terminal tests 
' should be 25. 35 and 40 except in class XII where it should 

be 40 and 60. 


fiii) The examination papers in the terminal tests may be either 
^ ’ (a) objective or (6) essay type, or (c) a combination of the two 
as each institution may decide. 

fivi There may be only one paper in each subject in classss IX and 
^ ^ X if the Head of the institution so decides. Practical tests m 
subjects which demand them, e.g. Science, General Scienw, 
Home Science, Music etc., should be held separately and treat¬ 
ed as a part of the paper or papers. 

(v) Promotion from class to class shall be on the basis of the 
combined result of the three terminal tests of the year, there 
being an external examination at the end of class XU. 

(Vi) The pass percentage in each subject should be 33 per cent, as^t 

' orcsent and the rules regarding grace marks should be the same 
Is arc prescribed by the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education for its own examinations. If. however, » student 
is unable to appear at any one of the terminal tests for vahd 
reasons with which the Principal feels satisfied, his marks 
of only two terminal tests, in which he has appeared, be count 

cd and he should be promoted if he passes in aU subj^U^d 

gets 35 per cent, in the aggregate of the examination in which 
he has appeared. 

(vii) The Head ofan institution may, however. Pfo’^^te a student ^ 

^ he is in his opinion, a deserving student and there are special 

circmu^stanccsto do so. such as serious llness or to 

justify his promotion even though he has otherwise failed. 

(viii) The marked answer books should be to the 

^ dates in the class. A statement of marks obtained shoul 
be sent to the guardians of the students. 



(3) Detention ; Studenis who have noi put in 90 per cent, of the total 
attendance during the period their names were on the rolls of the 
mstituUon in the school year, from the date of their first admis- 
sion to the class, exclusive of the leave granted on medical or 
other legitiinate reasons, shall not be promoted to the next 
iugher class. No shortages in this connection will be condoned. 


(4) Scholarships : The decision of the head in the matter of award of 
stipends allotted to his institution shall be final and no appeal 
shall he against it. The number of scholarships, in the 
opirnon of the committee, should be increased considerably 
so that their equitable distribution could be made accordinc to 
the enrolment in different institutions. ^ 
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CHAPTER V 

Bureau of P<^ychoSogy, .Ailababad 

1. Introduciion - Ihc Hon’ble Minister for Education, U. P. while inau¬ 
gurating this Coniiniltec. on March 30. 1952, observed that “The Psychological 
Bureaiu established on the basis of the recommendations of the first Acharya 
Narendra Deva Committee is another great experiment. It is extending its scope 
rapidly and we would like your advice if it is proceeding on right lines”. The 
Committee accordingly visited the Bureau in April 1952 and made its own imp¬ 
ressions about the work done there. In order, however, that its work which is 
r.ather of .i purely technical nature, be properly assessed, the Committee invited 
Professor Kali Prasad. Head of the Department of Education and Philosophy, 
Lucknow University, to visit the Bureau and advise on its usefulness. He 
accordingly visited the Bureau on December 19. 1952 and made a report. Before 
giving an account of the impressions of Dr. Kali Prasad on the Bureau, it would 
be desirable to give a brief history of the Bureau itself. 

2. Origin of the Bureau—The Bureau of Psychology. U. P.. Allahabad, is 
one of the first fruits of the establishment of a National Government in India. 
The idea was first mooted by the Acharya Narendra Deva Committee in 
1939. The Committee had recommended’ that •‘49.... A Bureau of Techniwl 
Education and Vocational Guidance should be established. ”50. . .Psycholo¬ 
gical tests should be devised and standardized to discover occupational 
interests and abilities of students. Short intensive courses should, therefore, 
be instituted to train teachers in the latest scientific methods and the technique 
of psychological testing in order to enable them to give expert advice to young 
people in the choice of occupations.” 

fpor detailed observations of the Committee, please see paras 25 to 26 and 
29 of Chapter VI and paras 9. 11, 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17 of Chapter IX of the 

Report). 

The recommendations of the Acharya Narendra Deva Committee iii regard 
to the need for the establishment of a Psychological Bureau and a Psychological 
Service in this State were unequivocal and far-sighted 
The Bureau at Allahabad started functioning from July 1947 And its five 
nal Centres were established from March 1952 at Meerut. Bareilly. Lucknow, 

Kanpur and Banaras. 

3. Aims and objects and Functions of the bureau-- The main aim of the 
Bureau was to establish an adequate and ef^cient Psychological Service for the 
school-going population of the State in particular and other sections of the public 
foTneral. EdLalional, Vocational and Personal 

from the age of 5 to 20 years are thus the mam functions of the Bureau. The aims 
and functions of the Bureau are as described below; 

(A) Construction, adaptation and standardization of suitable pshycholog- 
ical tests. 

CB) Affording Psychological Service on a group basis, wherever tw^bie, 
such as allocation work in schools, group psychological surveys 
and group selection work. 

(Q Individual casework in Educational, 

Guidance for children and youth to whatever extent feasible. 

4. Information about the Bureau^FuW details of the present staff 

ment and expenditure of the Bureau and the work so far done by the 
respect of (i) Test-Construction and Adaptation, (ii) ^oup Psj^holo^ca » 
auToii) Individual Psychol0Eic.al work and also a list of the Bureau s pubhea 

tions are given below.' __ __ 

.'paras 49 & .50 ofCbapt. IV of the printed Report 
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(a) Staff. Equipiiicpt and Expenditure 

(i) The Bureau has a staff of 11 including the Director. The Director is in 

the P. E. S. senior scale. 3 psychologists in P. E. S. junior scale, 1 
Statistician and 2 Senior Testers in .special subordinate educational 
service scale and 4 Junior Testers in ordinary subordinate (trained 
graduates’) grade. 

(ii) The Burwu possesses a well-equipped Psychological Laboraiory and 
practically all the Psychological Tests in use in U. K. and USA are 

available here. 


(m) Die Bureau has built up a sound Library' of Psychological books and 
journals of a research standard and necessary for the tvDe of work it 
undertakes. About 30 Psychological Journals- Indian, British and Araer- 
i^n are subscribed by it and it has been able to secure practically all the 
back numbers of most of the Indian and British Psychological Journals. 

(V) Government are spending a sum of Rs. 1,33,800 annually on the 
Bureau and its five Regional Centres. Considering the utility of this 
umque institution and the great future before it th/ CnmrliMJ 

Id With^ad^r 'f only justified but needs to be augment- 

ed ^^fth ddditional funds vvlieii possible. * 

(b) Work so far done 

Since 

country, this has necessitated not onh the layinc down of inn -^1 stage in this 
for the different types of practical «ork for Lr own requir^S"hut 
ration of some of the basic tools of Psychology needed ^Th 

r;.rion^, 

suited to Indian conditions particularly^uar PradeT^^d tests 

realized that this was a big task which couM L ^ ^ ''as 

lime. The Bureau, therefore, started with tests \vhVh"tf 'u of 

practical work to enable it to lay down the nuclens of n^psyc^ScaSf 

(1) Tests of Intelligence and Attainment 

Uttar?a:de“M?vrrbT7or.S"o?K^^^^ standardized (for the whole of 
Pius 13 plus and 14 plus and 2 vlrtal "r® 

level,i.e. 16 years and above It ha<: age 

InteUigence for 10 plus, which is not yet standarS “ “f 

PrintaS’Llle^ ter^unior^tlfscr! 'he 

and an 

(2) Ad^tations 
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Tests (American), it has prepared an Indian version of Murray*s Thenatic 
ADoerception Test for Personality and is trying the Rorschach Test of Personality 
under local conditions. It has also prepared a Free Association Test in HintU. 

(3) Other Tests 

Two allied tests are also in use at the Bureau: 

id) Sohan LaPs Group Test of Intelligence and of Attainment in Arithmetic 
and English for 11 plus, standardized over the whole of the Uttar Pra¬ 
desh and 

{h) Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Test of Intelligence for Literates and 
Illiterates for the age range 11 to 16 years standardized over the whole 
of Uttar Pradesh on an individual basis on about 1,500 cases. 


(4) Procedure and Individual Case Work 
The Bureau has been able to lay down suitable procedures for Educational, 
Vocational and Personal Guidance case work on an individual basis appropriate 
tn our own conditions (vi'e Publication Nos. 3 and 4, Procedure for Personal 
Guidance and Procedure for Vocational Guidance, to be had from the Burwu 
of Psychology, Allahabad). More than 300 cases of Educational and VocaUonal 
Guidance on an individual basis were dealt with by the Bureau till the of 
Mav 1952 These cases had been received either from the parents duwtly 
or referred to by the heads of local institutions. About 30 therapeuUc cases of boys 
and youths were also taken up with success. 

(5) Educational Guidance on a Group Basis 

This was taken up particularly in connection with the aUocation of Junior 
High IShor leavers to one of the four types of Higher S^ondary Courser- 
Literary Scientific, Constructive and Aesthetic available in schools m this State. 
The &7st project was carried in 1951 and a complete amount full sUtisU^l 
data was published under the title of “An Educational Guidance 
from the Bureau (Publication No. 5). The Project was extended m Mar^/Apnl 
952 to a total number of 32 schools all oyer the State in 
District Psychological Centres. This involved a total number of 2.280 students. 

(6) Educational Surveys 

An Educational Survey of the local schools of Allahabad was earned out m 
1948 a Vo!mtional Selection for a Technical school was earned out the 

same year. 

(7) Selections for Services 

The Bureau has also been associated with official selections 

in May 1952. 

(8) Publications 

The Bureau has published the following booklets and articles:— 

Booklets . 

1 Bureau of Psychology, U.P. Allahabad .Is scope and its 
importance to the country (1948). 

0 Samoles of work done (1948). 

P?Scedurc for Personal Guidance (1950). 
l\ Procedure for Vocaiional Guidance (1950). 

5* An Educational Guidance Project (1952) 
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1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Articles'. 

Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, Hindi ^Adaptation I 
(Vocabulary) “Shiksha” Allahabad. Volume 3 No. 5 (April 1951) 

pp. 112—119. . _ 

Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, Hindi AdaptaUon (Proverbs) 
“Shiksha” Allahabad Volume 4 No. 2 (October 1951) pp. 68 83. 

Norms for N.LI.P- Group Test, 70/23 under Indian conditions. 
•Shiksha’ Allahabad: 

Vol. 4 No. 3 (January 1952) pp. 107—114. 

Norms for Certain Mechanical Aptitude Tests under Indian conditions 
‘Shiksha’ Allahabad: Volume 4 (April, 1952) pp. 56—73. 

A Study of Children’s Preferences. ‘Shiksha’ Allahabad: Volume 4 
No. 4 (April 1952) pp. 60—63. 

A case of Remedial Teaching ParU I and II‘Shiksha’ Allahabad: 
Volume 4 No. 2 (October 1951) pp. 84—89 and Volume 4 (April 
l952) pp. 56—73. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance for Students ‘Shiksha’ Allaha¬ 
bad: Volume 5, No. I (July 1952) pp. 52—71.] 

The General Nature of Guidance: ‘Shiksha’ Allahabad: Volume 5 
No. 1 (July 1952) pp. 72—79.. 

Curative Use of T.T.I. Pictures in a case of mental disorder by S. S. 
Srivastava, Samiksha, Calcutta, Volume 5 No. 3 (1951) pp. 280—295. 

Hints on Choosing a Career, (1952) 

PrfrrTOR I {\w) 

A Brochure on Psychological use of Toys (Hindi and English). 
fTOT 

History Attainment Test, ‘Shiksha’, Allahabad, July 1951,pp. 65—71. 
Vol. no. 4, Book no. I 

Terman and Merrill Intelligence Test, Hindi Revision Vocabulary 
Test, ‘Shiksha’ AprU 1951, pp.ll2—119. 


Technical Review of the work of the Bureau by outside agencies 
5. The work of the Bureau seems to have been generally appreciated in tech¬ 
nical quarters both in India and abroad, as is evident from the reviews and 
comments on the Bureau’s latest project. An Educational Guidance Project— 
(Publication No. 5.) Professor P. E. Vermon, Professor of Educational Psycho¬ 
logy, London Uiuversity and President of the Psychology Section of the British 
Association of Science, Dr. Mons, well known Psychiatrist of Harley Street, 
London, an authority on the Rorschach Test and President of the British Rors¬ 
chach Society and Director Mac Mahon of the Applied Psychology Unit, 
University of Edinburgh, all have very favourably reviewed the work of ^e 
Bureau. A review in the “Educator” Nagpur (January 1953) and in the Journal 
of‘Education and Psychology’, Baroda (January 1953) also appreciated the work 
done at the Bureau. 


It would thus appear to us that the Bureau has been proceeding along right 
lines and its work is being appreciated. 

_ 6. Views of Prof. Kali Prasad-.— The views of Prof. Kali Prasad who 
vwited the Bureau at our request together with Dr. Bhatia’s note thereon are 
synoptic form in Appendix XI. About its scope and usefulness 
Prof. Kah Prasad says, “there could be no two opinions about the utility of an 
inshttftjQP JiJfe tljU”, bul be would lik? §eyerely to restript the scope of tbe 
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activities of the Bureau. He would like the Bureau to“limit itself to the constr¬ 
uction and standardization of tests of intelligence, abilities and aptitudes” only 
The Bereau should not, in his opinion, take up any other Psychological work 
including Educational, Vocational and Personal Guidance work. Vocational 
Selection work. Personality Assessment work, (particularly the use of the 
Rorschach-test) and handling of emotionally maladjusted personalities such as * 
Problem Children. d 

7. Recommendation of the committee about the functions of the Bureau; 
WMe the Committee entirely agrees with Prof. Kali Prasad that the Bureau is 
an institution of great utility and should continue to function, it is of the opinion 
that his recommendations in other respects do not lay down, in a helpful manner, 
the future line of the Bureau's work, for they would appear to deny to the Bureau 
practically all its activities. They seem to ignore the essentially practical nature 
of an institution like the Bureau and to regard it only as an academic research 
institute. The Committee feels that this danger must be guarded against and the 
Bureau, as the only practical Psychological organisation in the State, should 
have within its scope all practical Psychological work connected with our schools 
and feasible at present. This should continue, at any rate, until such time as speci- 
ialisd Psychological agencies spring up and are able to develop. As such the 
Committee recommends that the aims and functions of the Bureau, as outlined 
above, should continue to form the basis of the activities of the Bureau for the 
present. The attention of the Director of Bureau should, however, be drawn to 
the report of Prof. Kali Prasad ,so that the Bureau may take up only as much 
work as is possible in the interest of the Bureau and its efficiency. 

8. Other recommendations of the committee: In order to enable the 
Bureau to further develop its work, we recommend that the Bureau should be 
considerably strengthened as suggested in Chapter IV-A, page. 36. 

The Committee is also of the opinion that Government should assure 
itself that— 

(а) the grades of pay for the staff of the Bureau are such as will attract 
staff of the requisite calibre; and 

(б) such staff after recruitment is not likely to be transferred owing to 
the exigencies of service or rules of promotion outside the Bureau 
unless extenuating circumstances arise for that step to be taken. 

9. Recommendations about the Regional Centres of the Bureau: 

The Committee considers that:— 

The establishment of a Psychological Centre in each of the five regions of 
the State since March 1952, was a step in the right direction. The Committee 
also learns that only two out of the three members of the staff sanctioned for 
each Centre have so far been appointed at some Centres. This is very inadequate 
for even the strength of 3 is insufficient for each Centre. The Committee, there¬ 
fore strongly recommends to Government that the strength of staff of each Centre 
should be raised to five, as early as possible, in order to give them a fair trial. 
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ib) In the higher secondary schools vacations should be observed fro 
21 St May to 30th June. The reduced vacation should not 
added to any other holidays. 

(c) The last week of December should be utilised in social servk 
excursions, etc., which should count as working days. Su 
activities cannot be successful unless they are counted 
working days. 

(J) for rural areas it will be necessary to reduce the number of oth 
holidays and observe instead a harvesting vacation for one we* 
after the 15th November in connection with the Kharif crops 
be adjusted according to the needs of tbe area, and two wee 
for harvesting in continuation with the holidays for Rabi crops. 

(e) For hilly areas, the vacation as propose^ above may be allow 
during the Winter months. 

The question had to be examined in all its aspects. The educatioi 
programme has tp fulfil many functions, It has to train the individual a 
inculcate in him respect for the rights of others on the one hand and grow qn 
tiye faculties and critical appreciation on the other. It has to impart wisdc 
^nd not merely to teach subjects of study. Education has a purpose and Is 
itself a process, and therefore, in devising the educational programme, d 
emphasis has to be laid on the latter aspect and the importance of it should 
made clear to the educational worker. The programme should be a balano 
one from both the points of view, i.e. from the point of view of the teacher a 
as well as the taught. Too many short holidays are neither wanted from tl 
point of view of our students nor of our teachers. It detracts them from th« 
study and the continuity of the development of understanding and thinking 
broken to the detriment of both. From the suggestions and evidences that we 
before us, we are led to the opinion that short periodical holidays and vacatio 
are genuinely required after a continuous long period of hard work. Th 
again the teaching of various subjects to impart knowledge to our studei 
ai>4 to test them by means of examinations or otherwise demanded more hoi 
for teaching work whereas the training of responsible citizenship make everyo 
realise the importance of extra-curricular activities such as social service, mam 
work and physical training. Excursions to places of historical importance a 
of natural beauty and severe cold in the hills and heat in the plains stressed t 
need for a few long vacations as well. After examining all these aspects, t 
Committee decided that the following recommendations be made to Governme 
in regard to holidays and vacations in the Higher Secondary Schools : 

(1) That every institution should teach for at least 200 days or 400 me* 
ings. There should not be more than 235 full working da 
including examinations and such extra-curricular activities 
cannot be organised on holidays. But at the same time, it w 
pointed out that in the present set up it may not be possil 
to finish home examinations and other activities within a span 
35 days left beyond 200 days prescribed for the teaching wo 
and to conduct the Board’s examinations that are held in certa 
institutions. The Committee hopes that if the recomrae 
dations made by it regarding examinations were accept 
by Government, the number of examinations would be reduc 
and consequently, there would be less strain on the institutions 
provide invigilators and accommodation. If, however, there w 
still any difficulty, the Committee recommends that Governme 
should increase the examination centres or take other suital 
steps to overcome it. The Committee observed thatit was t 
function of the Education Department to see to it that the 
was adequate teaching in institutions and every effort shou 
be made to face any difficulty that mighit crop up in the wa} 
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Name of Holiday 


No. of Days 


I. 

?. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


New Years Day 
Guru Govind Singh pay 
Republic pay 
Basant Panchami 
Shiv Ratri 
Holi 

Ram Navami 
Bha^an Mahavir Day 
Good Friday 
Budha Purnima 
Shabe-Barat 

Last Friday of Ramzan 
Id 

# « 

Raksha Bandhan 
Janamashlami 
Independence D^y 
Baqrid 
Dasehra 
Muharram 

Birth Day of Mahatma Gandhi 
Dewali 

Guru Nanak Day 
Barawafat 
Christmas 


Total 


1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 
3 
I 
1 
1 


disposal a number of davs to shall have at w 

holiday, keeping in vier,Je “mbined ™ iih t 

That a«e vacations shouid be a^' T® *“'‘‘"8 •’"““Pk- 

[0 Westing, (ii) seasona, feTt^^* ‘1^ '^'tnsr^^.Sf 
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(6) That the discretion of giving holidays should vest entirely in the 

Head of an institution. 

(7) That exclusive of recess, there should be a minimum of five hours 

tuitional work from August to March and four hours during 
Summer (morning school). The first Acharya Narendra Deva 
Committee recommended 5 hours 5 minutes duration, perhaps 
inclusive of recess period, (paragraph 11 on page 128 of their 
Report). The information collected from other States of Indian 
Union and countries abroad, however, gives a diflferent reading. 
While in West Bengal the hours of daily work are normally 5 
1 /2, in Bombay State they are 4 in April and 6 in other months. 
In England and Scotland the working hours vary between 5 1/4 
to 6 hours. 

4. Double Shift System: —With the rapid growth of new schools in the 
rural areas as well as in the urban areas, the demand for Double Shift System 
has already weakened, though some of the schools which have an enrolment 
exceeding 1,000 are still holding their classes in double shift for obvious reasons. 
The Departmental Committee of 1948 was against this system and we agree 
with it for the simple reason that the advantages in the shape of the use of the 
same building and equipment are far outweighed by the disadvantages to the 
teachers and students such as inconvenient and shortened school hours, less 
games, etc. All schools running in double shift now should be given a reason¬ 
able time at the end of which they must revert to teaching in one- shift alone, 
by reducing their enrolment if it should become necessary. Obviously permis¬ 
sion should be refused to start double shift in all future cases. 

5. Time of Home Examinations: —The Departmental Committee of 1948 
was of the view that home examinations should end immediately before the 
public examinations start, all marking of answer-books, tabulation of results, 
etc. being done during the public examinations and new classes formed by the 
first week of April, except class XI which would be formed in July as heretofore. 

In West Bengal, annual examinations are usually held in December and 
the School Final Examination in the first week of March. But there is already 
a proposal there to begin the school year immediately after the Puja holidays, in 
November so that the best part of the year—November to February—be utilized 
for intensive school work. In Bombay State, the annual examination is held 
by the middle of February and the new academic year commences from 1st of 
March. The annual examinations last from 7 to 10 days. In Scotland, Junior 
Secondary Schools have two examinations normally in November and May 
which usually last from 3 to 4 days, and the Senior Secondary Schools have 3 
home examinations, the third being held in February. In addition, the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate Examination is held in March and extends over two weeks. 
In England ordinary terminal class tests are held and they last a week, while the 
annual examinations last for about 10 days. The school terms extend from 1st 
September to about 20th December, from middle of January to before Easter, 
and from the middle of April to the end of July. 

In the State of Uttar Pradesh, three terminal examinations are held (para¬ 
graph 128 of the Educational Code), each lasting for about a week in October, 
January and April. In some schools monthly tests are also held. 

It was decided, however, that home examinations should be held in May 
after which the schools should close for Summer vacation. The next session shall 

start from the 8th of July. 

6 Humanist and Moral instruction What is needed today is a general 
recognition of the fundamental fact that (i) in the field of education, eniotionai, 
mental and moral growth is simultaneously to be aimed at for which an 
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iotimate relationship between the teacher and the taught is absolutely necessary, 
and (ii) that the discipline of the body and the mind should come from within 
and not imposed from without. From this follows the inevitable conclusion 
that some kind of moral instruction should be imparted to the growing 
generation in our schools and colleges. The ancient view of education and 
religion was pre-eminently individual and necessitated an intimate relationship 
between the teacher and the taught. The teachers and their pupils usually lived 
together like members of the same family. In a social system, which was chan¬ 
ging its shape continuously, it was no longer possible to maintain the old 
institutions on the same old basis. While accepting the need of paying atten¬ 
tion to the differences between one man and another, it was not possible to ignore 
the new forces which came into operation from time to time. The society as a 
whole had to grow and, therefore, the task of uplifting a few had to be subordi¬ 
nated to the greater task of creating social consciousness and general uplift. 
General education had to be spread over a wider area affecting larger number 
of people, and this raises the natural question as to what the exact content of 
this moral instruction should be and which aspect of humanity it should empha- 
size. It is not an easy thing to determine either the nature or limits of moral 
m^ruction, because the term ‘moral instruction’ is liable to be interpreted 
differently by people holding different views and attitudes towards life The fact 
that ours is a secular State, sets on us its own limitations. 


7. Moral instruction can be imparted with some hope of success only by 
men with ^rong moral convictions and by those who lead highly moral lives in 
pracbce. The number of such men must ever be small, though whenever for 
pohucal or economic reasons society needs leadership in the moral and spiritual 
neld, It gives birth to great moral teachers and sometimes to founders of a new 
reii&on as well. These persons not only raise the general moral standard of the 

aspirations of the people and sublima- 
The same thing happened in our country and 
the political and social platform of the count7y not 
only gave a new turn to the pohtical and social life of our people, but also raised 
our moral and spintual status in the eyes of the whole world. But apart from 

citizenship and understanding of social problems 
majority of our people are capable to understand social 
M respect sometimes teachings of religious 

sk)?S ?hei? X ^ countries also have suchS- 

s|S=;s.SSrS3a3“S 

^hey tSifproMe 

ss:: 

meaui importance of spiritual and v^IuS if liff 

scheme of education. From a conSrfZaiti^i? 11 “ recognised in any 
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is necessary, and that recognition has to be made of the fundamental importance 
of the spiritual and moral values of life in any scheme of education. Keeping this 
in view, we have arrived at a number of conclusions and have tried to suggest 
a few positive and negative steps for the improvements of social life of our 
students. 

9. We must say that the day to day duties of the members of society to 
impart cultural and social education for the conduct of practical life to their 
children at home, where they alone are responsible for their up-bringing, cannot 
be over-emphasized and they must realise the risk involved in neglecting their duty 
towards these children. A greater part of this responsibility rests on the ladies, 
under whose guidance and influence our children up to the age of 13-14 generally 
remain, and who thus have a greater share in the shaping of these children. The 
society, as a whole, must develop a definite social outlook and a philosophic 
attitude on the life and things around it. It is the home that has to provide 
wholesome influence in this sphere on the children in their formative stage, but 
as that is not always available at present, the educational set-up must step in to 
save the child from a moral vacuum which so often results in moral deformity. 

10. The Committee, therefore, recommends : 


(1) That moral and humanist education should form an integral part of 

our education. Students must be taught the fundamental truths 
common to all religions. Illustrations of these fundamental truths 
should be taken from all religious and ethical movements with a 
view to emphasize their essential unity and to inculcate the 
sense of toleration among students. 

(2) That the school should begin its work by an assembly of at least 10 

minutes duration and a prayer selected by the Principal should 
be recited. 

(3) That there should be a periodical discourse, say once a week or a 

fortnight, on a topic concerning moral and spiritual values. 

(4) That the lives of founders of great religions of the world and moi^ 

leaders of humanity of aU ages should be prescribed as rapid 

readers. 


11. Discipline and Good Manners—It is a pity that our teachers did not 
fully take into account the new ideas which the changed and changing times 
had thrown into the world. It is a general complaint among teachers and ^r 
dians that our boys have become unruly and do not pay that respect to their 
elders which they are entitled to. Apparently, boys are held re^onsible lor 
indiscipline and it is said that the teachers find it difficult to impart .e^uration 
in the existing environment of indiscipline. But the causes of indiscij^e are 
many and they are not inherent in students alone. They must be for m 

the social and economic environment not only of the child but also of the socie^ 
composed of the teacher, the taught and the guardian. The teacher m the 
present times, wrongly or rightly, has been reduced to a mere wage r^dy 

only to pay in terms of knowledge to the extent he is paid m terms of 
To the student, knowledge is only a collection of information devoid of ^ 
reverence for it and thereby for its giver-the teacher. guardian has no^g 

to do with either. The present day economic conditions are such as lead to fm 

tration allround. The whole social structure has become exceedmglywm^w. 

We feel that in the situations obtaining around us, we cannot expert too mtt 
the t“cher or the student. Both of them are h^t. The one B 
Ttrtftrlv naid and the Other is poorly equipped. “The youth of today is a differe^ 
bdng^Uving in a different mental and moral atmosphere. He needs to 
stood cliquy. The absence of this realisation generates tension. What U 
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is wanted, therefore, is not a Trade Union attitude but a better, fuller and more 

!{ sympathetic appreciation of the psychological and emotional make-up of the 

t youths of today and adoption of ^ucational measures to suit them and to 

get the best of them. This makes a new demand from the teacher”. The way, 

however, in which the guardian is negligent of his duties towards the teacher and 
' the child is highly deplorable and unless a realisation of this all-important fact 
dawns on us as a people, things must remain pretty difficult indeed. The teacher ■ 
cannot be expected to give his best unless he is given a living wage, though it is 
inevitable that for better payment the teacher will have tp satisfy the ‘new 
demands’. We should also provide him with the necessary conditions of work— 
a good education, a good training, a good salary, and above all, respect and a 
position in society. This alone will ensure better and cordial relations between 
the teacher and the taught and lead the social order to. a better equilibrium 
Discipline can be maintained only when the teacher is accorded greater respect, 
in society than what he receives today. 

Another cause of indiscipline among students is the use of students’ orga¬ 
nisations for political purposes by political parties. We cannot compare the 
present-day conditions with those existing in pre-independence period. We arc 
free, conditions in our country i}ave changed, our responsibilities are different, 
our duties are new and we must act and behave in a responsible manner. In 
recent elections we have seen that students have been freely encouraged to abuse 
the most respected leaders of various political parties. This we very much 
deplore and emphatically declare that educational institutions cannot and should 
not be allowed to serve as arenas for political parties. Sometimes, teachers too 
having definite political convictions have used their students for their own ends. 
This too is to 1^ condemned. 


We cannot shut our eyes to another vital cause of indiscipline and that is 
the party factions in the management. Instances will not be wanting when the 
power politics and dissensions in the management haive resulted in the 
closure of an educatiorial institution for months, boys and teachers being used 
to fight each other for winning power for one or the other group in the mfnaae- 
ment. Parallel institutions have been made to run in one and the same compound 
We do not want to dwell at length on this sickening state of affairs in some 
aided institutions. What we, however, want to emphasize is that it should be 
he bounden duty of all those entrusted with the task of education to sec that 
such things do not happen any more. 

We also want to draw the attention of the Government of this Slate towards 

economic plan 

01 the Mate. When the five-year plan was being prepared, it was fiener^llv 
expwted that It will present a coherent and corelated picture-of-the various 

a" all round pSliticafwono J^ and 
eduin a3 urSevelopmenrlre' coIJLS.^h^^ short of whL^^^s 

s JS i?* £ 

their low salaries has been th^ among teachers due to 

towards society Uncertaintv of li- “®8^8®ace in their duty 

f«“*J^inrude behaviour of the Udents toSs°evS^'3v 

towaWs the teacher with whom he comes io contact KsKatWo sTag^oflSS 
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^hat kind of knowledge with 
which they would be able to carve out a successful economic career, and Xn 

they fail m this they arc angry with him and with every one else. The fact of ih» 
matter is that the general education which we have been giving to our students has 
been completely devoid of practical training or a vocational bias. That is to sav it 
IS not corelatcd with their economic future. When there is a lack of sufficien 
openings after their education, the result will naturally be frustration. Both 
teachers and students arc living in these unfavourable conditions and socictv 

for them. The teacher never receives that social status 
which he IS entitled to because of his comparatively inferior economic conditions- 
Ihc stadent never receives that sympathy which would have naturally flowed 
awards him, simply because no body is sure about his future economic career, 
bomctimes he IS treated indifferently by his own parents because he does not 
happen to be in the position of guaranteeing an economic shelter to them in their 
Old age. We have, therefore, recommended a better and effective coordination 
ol general and technical education in a separate chapter. In order to remedy 
these defects and improve the existing state of affairs, the Committee makes the 
following recommendations for the consideration of Government •— 


(1) That in order to secure a more intimate contact between the teacher, 

the taught and the guardian, it is necessary that students of each 
institution should be divided into groups of 20 to 30 and that each 
group be placed in charge of a teacher who will act as a tutor guardi¬ 
an to his group. The teacher will be required to maintain a register 
in which he will record his observations about them. As regards 
particulars to be noted, a specimen form for guidance is given in 
Appendix X T. At the time of assignment, care should be taken 
that, as far as possible, such a teacher is placed in charge of such of 
his students as live in his neighbourhood. 

The Committee entertains the hope that the introduction of this 
scheme will be conducive to belter discipline and better relations 
between the teacher, the student and the guardian. 

(2) That institutions maintaining excellent discipline should receive some 

recognition of this fact from the Government. 


(3) That occasional meetings of guardians and teachers should be 

convened, where cases of indiscipline may be discussed and 
remedial measures thought out. 

(4) That there should be Students’ Advisory Committees, where they 

may be considered feasible, to help the head of institutions in 
maintaining discipline and the Prefectual System should be 
introduced in educational institutions. 

(5) That to improve discipline among students, it is desirable in matters of 

expulsion, rustication and corporal punishment to give the last 
word to the heads of institutions. 

(6) That the prescribed ages for different classes in the Education Cods 

under paragraph 96(/) should be reduced by two years in each case. 

(7) That to inculcate a sense of dignity of labour and to impress the 

importance of social service, every student should be required to 
spend at least 40 hours in a year in manual work and social 
service according to a plan chalked out by his institution. 
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Closely associated with the question of discipline in our educatiodal 
institutions is the condition of sound development of body of boys 
and girls. One whole-lime Physical Training Instructor sf^uld, 
therefore, be provided in every school which can ajiford to do sc, 
and every teacher of a recognised institution shouW be made (o 
undergo a short refresher course in physical training to be prescrib¬ 
ed by the Department. Further, it is suggested that empbasts be 
given to the important subject of Physical Training-say up to the 
extent of 25 per cent, of the time devoted to other subjects. 

(q) That school records giving a number of details about a student (e^ 
academic attainments,conduct, participation in extra-curricufar 
activities, health, etc.) should be regularly naainlained in the schoors 
by the Principal with the help of class teachers and a column for 
discipline and good manners should be provided in the scholars 
register. It is suggested that a copy of this record be invariably 
called for by the Public Service Commission or other appointing 
authority before making any appointment. 


(10) that as the types of films, shown as a rule these days, exercise harm¬ 
ful influence on the student community, the following suggestioas 
should be implemented to prevent the students from going to ss e 
such films as have an immoral effect on them : 


(n) Construction of cinema houses in the vicinity of educational insti¬ 
tutions should be prohibited by law. 

(b) All film Censor Boards should be strengthened by getting more 

educationists on them. 

(c) State Censor Boards should be established for a preview of all 
films to be shown within the territory of our State and negotiations 
with Government of India may be made to have power for not 
allowing shows of such films as have bansf\il effects on the 
morals of our students. 


(d) There should be arrangements in every educational institution^ as 
far as possible, for showing educational films. 

(11) That there should be three classifications of films instead of (wo as at 

present, viz. ‘A’ for adults, ‘U’ for universal exhibition, and ‘E’ for 
educational. Boys and girls of less than IS years of age, as a 
rule, should not be allowed to witness "A* and *U’ films. Neces¬ 
sary steps should, therefore, be taken to enforce this by law. 

(12) That cinema advertisements should be prohibited during school 

hours before the educational institutions and posters should not be 
permitted to be pasted on the walls of educational institutions. 

(13) That the introduction of broadcast programme as already introduc¬ 

ed by All India Radio with the approval of the Department of 
Education, Uttar Pradesh, should be further strengthened to give 
healthy information and instructions conducive to the growth of 
knowledge, better education and culture. Institutions are expected 
to take full advantage of these programmes specially designed for 
students and a check up may be made to ensure that every higher 
secondary school has a radio and ^rran|eiitcnts for its refuTar 
* 
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CHAPTER VII 

Better Management of Non-Government Institutions 

I.m fnrprol'g" -The prob. 

Uttar Pradesh ha! been engafnT!eLus aUen?o“„''nr"T"‘ institutions in 

time. As early as in the year 1*937 the authorities for a long 

under the Chairmanship of Sri I c’ Powell Priee ' appointed a Committee 
to improve the managements of private in^M^^^ i'L f and means 

the second world war most of ife owing to intervention of 

Persistent compla."ts aTaTnstl^he manaae^^^^^^ 

come in and ihe Congress Gore!nmenT hL ‘"^''n'ions continued to 

known as the Committee for the Better appoint another committee 

Institutions, in S^^car 1946 hs term^ oT*rT"' Anglo-Hinduslani 

Committee submitted its feport in S™ber 1947 The*'r 

certain important recommendations Se bf thil rommT;"'"'"‘t,?‘f=‘’'“‘ 
later on notified in the f/ P Gnvt Committee which were 

recommendations covered a number ^fTms the r >949. These 

gin^ Committees Selection rom^tf/ ^^^^^"^^‘^“‘'onof^theMana- 

RcSonal Arbitration Boar^ ReSarTr.t/f./n "PP^^t^nent of teachers. 

framing onSaTle"s have" generally bS°aSed1n"°tr"Vf“'’"’’Tn"* 

S” ?r ss >: 

O^f ?h? operation with partial suS:ess is 

g-Se^ VI nS^b^r^^'/tardUr^" 

in thc^Relort of fhi according to the views expressed 

three norSs oVth^^ Management Committee of 1946 was the inclusion of 
S bS; ftr onVSn «n the managing committees of this institu- 

ed which utfortnnlti recommendation could not be implement, 

of theiriVat/^ impressoin in the minds of certain managers 

findin^it imnossihl^ Government is either 

cise L^DoiSSk S type of nominws or is fighting shy to exer- 

titutions We wish *toniinees in the managing committees of aided ins- 

i th?re should be no labelling of our educational ins- 

sideraSLVof ?h 4 ?c-t institutions and managements but practical con- 

that a Hie? obtaining to-day have led many managers to think 

GoLnr?^? therefore, any such inclusion of 

universally in the managing committees of their ins- 

nominees nn th .®>so stated that the desire to place these 

?he^nnafiH« the managing committee is the outcome of unjustified mistrust of 
this unllJc managing comrmjtees. No Government would like to do 

urae^?n?n /k ^ ® *‘«P this Committee would 

•nutf m?w! "^^"^Sers and the managing committees of aided institutions to 
enlist public co-operation m a larger measure because in the existing circumslan- 
ew sour^ces pf income and donations from public philanthropists have to 


PP? P?w 
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tapped not only because the old channels have, of necessity, dried up but also 
because the modern conditions of life and educational requirements are pressing 
for better finances for our aided institutions. Managements’ insistence for the 
recognition by the Government of good managements is really commendable 
and we feel that good managements should be encouraged in all possible ways. 
But to curb the activities of mis-managed institutions and their managements, 
inclusjon of 3 Government nominees would not be an effective measure Some¬ 
thing more elTective and easily practicable has to be done. It is, therefore, 
recommended that well-managed institutions should not only be left unafected 
by Governinent interference but should also be encouraged. For the institutions 
against which there may be persistent complaints of mis-management, we reco¬ 
mmend that their management should be superseded and an Administrator with 
or without a small Administrative Committee be appointed for such time as 
Government may deem fit in public interest and in the interest of the institution 
itself. But this power should be used only after administering a warning to the 
management concerned and giving it an opportunity to offer an explanation. 
Preference should always be given to a non-official Administrator in cases where 
available. It is also recommended that when congenial atmosphere is created 
and persons from the public come forward to run the school properly this 
administrative control of the Departament should be terminated. In this regard if 
w ^ legislation it would be welcome. As regards inclusion of the 

teachers’ representative on the managing committees 
hL5 nf .Us necessary that the managements should accem th^ 

institution and a representative of the teachers of that institution on 

thej t«cll“ TraS" pl‘acc fns'ti.Sn'’7of'o,Sia 

tion. There is considerable 

tation than what has already been orovidid Rni demand for greater represen- 
-opinion that one teacher-representative alonc^wlth thr^^d we are of the 
able ,0 suppof. and safe/ard .he'e^toa"f or.he1eichr“" 

of schools managed by single committeAc*^ opinion about a number 

Trusts, Boards o? ManSents w^o L ® 

efficiently, and we have no intention tl. ^^".ng a number of schools ve^ 

But the Condition of ^crsinplAm^ interfere with such Trusts or Boards, 
to express our opinion about them here 1“ general has compelled tis^ 

in Uttar Pradesh have govTrnS areds 

advantages. The system did not reauire?h a certain 

at each place where a school Was situal^ a^^f/h managing committees 

concentrated in the hands ofrfcw Sch ^iJ^f Powers 

tnisted lieutenants. The churrh dignitanes or missionaries and their 

"felons along with ft* ^ and .he SSJ 

financial support from foreign wmntries were receiving 

missions were aiming at relSous i associations or 

and these allied^actiwSS^Sd education 

from a central board on which nn onifoim poUcy if 

^®^P^^*ce also helped to 'cre^?el m\ny ZtL 

Sill,® them on payment^ local managers as the 

O^-ahle p«..ea eon.in„« even no'^Tp'tbet^rw^r.te 
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funds. It may be noted that in some cases the salary paid lo the manager far 
exceeds the managemen’s contribution to the school fund during the year. The 
practice should stop forthwith. 

Attempts have been made on similar lines by single managements to run a 
number of institutions. A committee of half a dozen members and in some cases 
about a dozen, often manages and controls about a dozen junior and higher 
secondary schools scattered in one or two neighbouring districts. As contrasted 
to the mission schools, there are no resident managers to supervise these schools 
and the management is located at the town or village of the manager himself who 
goes on tour of inspection when he hnds time or considers it necessary to do so. 
Very often it is some relative of the managers or the members of the managing 
committee or the board or their nominee that has been appointed as the head 
of the institution. These institutions are suffering from serious mismanagement 
and the lot of the teacher and the student is sad, indeed. Equipment is insufficient, 
furniture is outmoded and improvised, library is stocked with undesirable and 
even positively harmful literature, qualified teachers are not available, and the 
conditions of service imposed upon the unsuspecting teachers coming from 
distant places are unfair and galling. 

Whether these managing bodies are boards or trusts or mana^ng committees 
of the common type, it is essential that they should fall in line with the other 
managements. Decentralization of their management is an urgent necessity. The 
management of multiple institutions should not be allowed to cover an area which 
it is difficult to control efficiently. It is, therefore, recommended that if schools 
more than one arc managed by these Trusts or Boards in one and the same district 
or towns they can be managed by the same committee by having on them the Head 
and the teacher representative of the institution concerned. But if these schools 
arc situated in different districts or towns under the same Boards or Trusts, they 
will ordinarily have to constitute separate committees for each district or town 
as the case may be. The Committees will hold their meetings in the same district 
or town in which the institution concerned is situated. 

The question of the managing committees of the institutions governed 
by Trusts or endowments should engage the special attention of the Government 
and these bodies should be asked to make necessary amendments in their constitu¬ 
tion to permit the inclusion of the head of the Institution and a 
teacher-representative in their managing body as suggested earlier. 

(A) Constitution of the managing committees —The Better Management 
Committee had suggested the managing committee of the school to h^e a 
maximum strength of 15 members, but we suggest that the tendency should be to 
limit the membership to 12 members or even a smaller figure with a view to greater 
cohesion in the committee and quicker despatch of the administrative busings <« 
the institution. The managing committees with larger membership than 15 should 
be required to select a smaller committee of 10 or 12 mem^rs to act as a 
managing sub-committee with the above ends in view. It is emphasized at thesam 
time that the life of managing committees should not be as short as a year, as to 
quick and frequent elections defeat the objectives of efficient and stable ‘ 

ment. It is, therefore, recommended that a school managing committee and 
office bearers should hold office for a term of three years or so except lor 
teacher representative who should be for one year only on the Committee. 

5. Constitution of Selection Committees for the Appointment of 'Teachen'" 
Though the schools exsit for children, it is an universally accepted fact t 
inaiitution can work efficiently unless the teachers working there have the peace uj 
mind and spirit, and are able to give their best in the delicate ^ninv 

young. And these necessary conditions can be created only if the teachers enj 7 
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the fixity of tenure and the sense of security in service. It is painful to remark that 
in good many institutions the interests of the teachers with regard to their appoint¬ 
ment, increment, promotion and leave, etc. have not been safeguarded. The one 
most important factor responsible for this sorry state of aftairs is the unfortunate 
attitude of the members of some Committees who very often consider themselves 
as the employers and the teachers as their employees. And, as if in answer to such 
an attitude, a counter tendency has also been visible among the teachers to bind 
themselves into an association on the lines of Labour Unions.lt should be under¬ 
stood that an educational institution is not a factory or a workshop where the 
management and the teachers ’should band themselves into opposite camps 
actuated by the principles of capitalism on the one hand and trade union 
on the other, but an educational institution should be looked upon and fostered 
as a partnership which is to be run in co-operation and mutual good-will by 
the management and the teachers in the best interests of the development of 
the children entrusted to their care. While the question of increments, 
promotion and dismissal, etc. arise after the teachers have taken up the 
appointments in the schools, and irregularities concerning these points fall within 
the regulations prescribed in the Agreement Forms of the teachers and head¬ 
masters, the most important point from the view of the teachers is the initial 
appointment in the institution. According to the former Government notification 
dated 12th November, 1949, each institution was to have a sub-committee of 5 
or 6 members for the selection and appointment of teachers and on this committee 
the head of the institution was to work as an ex-officio member, and one of the 
3 nominees of the Government was to be a member and Chairman of the sub-com 
mittee. As a modification of this point it was decided by our Committee that 
the membership of the sub-committee for the selection and appointment of tea¬ 
chers shall be limited to 5 only, and the head of the institution should be an ex- 
officio member with a right to vote. It was further decided that all the posts will 
be advertised and applications received by the head in response to the adver¬ 
tisement or otherwise will be passed on to the head of the Institution who will 
prepare a precis of the qualifications of the candidates and other relevant data 
and will enter his own recommendations against each applicant's name and will 
place it before the selection committee which will make appointments on this basis. 
Information about the selected teacher will immediately be sent to the District 
Inspector of Schools or the Regional Inspectress as the case may be. If he or she 
IS convinced that an unqualified teacher has been appointed without adequate 
reasons, he or she should have the authority to refer it back to the Selection 
Committee for revision within three weeks. If the managing cpinmitlcc or 
selection board ignores to do this, it should be considered a fit case for the super¬ 
session of the managing committee. ^ 


Siabiliiyo/Teachers Service—lnoTdcrio give a greater stability to the 
position of the newly appointed teachers in an institution, it is recommended that 

arrangement or temporary or short term vacancy not 
S varancy on which a permanent teacher holds a 
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Iulion by the teacher or the head. Though the absence of the Agreement Form 
duly filled and registered is no bar to the confirmation of the teacher if the 
probationary period is over, yet in the absence of the Agreement Form the appeal 
of the teacher or the head cannot be entertained by the Arbitration Board and, 
therefore, if such agreement is not entered into within the stipulated period, it 
should be deemed to have been completed as regards a teacher or a head and the 
responsibility shall lie with the management ; and in the absence of this written 
agreement the teacher or the headmaster shall not be deprived of his rights under 
the terms of agreement and further that he shall have the right to have his case 
decided by the Arbitration Board, if need for reference of the case to the Board 
arises. 


Deiiomiuaiional insiiluiions—The tendency to recruit candidates belonging 
to a particular caste or community or entertaining certain religious beliefs still 
persists in considerable strength with the managements of denominational or 
sectarian institutions, while similar considerations often govern the confirmation 
or termination of the services of a teacher or the headmaster. Sectarian allign- 
ments are known to have vitiated the atmosphere of an educational institution 
and blocked its progress. We, therefore, strongly recommend that the managing 
committees of all denominational or sectarian institutions should have on 
them at least one fourth of the total number of members belonging to other 
sects or denominations. 

6 Arbitration Boards—The Arbitration Boards as framed under the 
Government order dated 12th November, 1949 have come into existence and 
they have started functioning, but with a view to expedite the working ot these 
Boards and also to add weight to their decision it is fell that the awards Stv®h 
by the Boards should have greater force and quicker implementation. On tre 
appeal having been made by the teacher or the headmaster, the managements 
concerned delay the submission of relevant papers with the result that months paw 
before the case is taken up by the Arbitration Board. Further, even aHer the 
award has been given, its implementation is delayed by the managem^ts, it m 
award is against them, specially on the grounds of lack of finances. I he oome 
mittee, therefore, recommends that the award of Arbitration Board must oe- 
implementcd within two months of the date of the award, and that m all cases 
the decision of the Arbitration Board shall in every respect be considered hnai, 
and no objection of any kind under any circumstances shall be entertaineo 
against it; the parties will not be represented by Counsels before the Arbitration 
Board and the Government is requested to take steps to the effect that no civil suit 
shall lie before a court of law in matters decided by the Arbitration Board, 
further that it should be the duty of the Education Department to see to us 
implementation within the stipulated period of 2 months. It is also recomni 
that the implementation of the award of the Arbitration Board shall be tne 
personal liability of the members of the management. This recommendanon ba 
been made with full consciousness of its implications because we ^ave unan,mo 
ly felt that in the cases of wrongful and unjustified dismissal under nt 

removal of the teacher or headmaster under paragraph 10 of 
Form without the approval of the District Inspector of Schools, ‘t/""/a 
the Manager or the Secretary, but all those members Present and voting 
whole who are responsible for the action against the teacher, 
they should individually and collectively be made to bear the consequences m 
their action. The question of withholding the whole of the grant 
of the recognition as a result of the default of the management| jg 
award was diesussed, but the Committee felt that in case any of 
Uken by the Department, it is not the members of the managing commdtee wno 
suffer, but tL suW^^^ the entire teaching and the 

deserve the stoppage of payment of their salaries or the dislocation of their stua 
It i^ strongly ^ that the members of the managing committee will realise 
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their responsibility before taking hasty, irregular and unjustified action under para¬ 
graph 7 or 10 of the Agreement Form, and that the necessity for the operation 
of this recommendation will rarely arise. In case of default on the part of the 
managing committee, the Department of Education should deduct at the source 
from the maintenance grant of the institutions the amount payable under the 
award to the teacher or the Head. In case^the management refuses to implement 
the award with regard to the reinstatement of the teacher or the Head, the Depart¬ 
ment should continue making the payment of the usual salary to him out of the 
maintenance grant till the award is implemented. 

When the managements undertake to obey and observe the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Education Code and circulars and notifications issued from tirneto 
time by the Department, they byiimplication undertake to honour the awards 
of the Arbitration Boards also, yet in order to emphasize the sanctity of 
honouring the awards by the managements it is recommended that every institu¬ 
tion in receipt of Government grant shall undertake specifically to implement the 
award of the Arbitration Board and similarly every institution applying for the 
Government grant at the preliminary stage shall give such an undertaking on 
similar hnes. ® 


^ J'r two main sources of the income of the aided institutions 

aft the fees from the students and the grants from the Education Department It 
has been noted that in many cases of the old esiabUshed higher secondary schools 
no endowment worth the name exists and the managements when approach- 
ed to build up the prescribed endowment express their inability to do so m these 
hard times. The subscriptions from the members of the managing committee 
are not re^Iarly and fully realised and, therefore, the management’s cSmribu! 
Uon towards the finances of the aided institutions has been dwindling The re 
«nt aboUtionof the Zamindari and the onset of the economic depLsion has 

greatly reduced their chances of receiving donations, and the managements are 
therefore, hard put to making both ends meet. As a result the annual 
ments of the teachers have been withheld, and even the sedor teachmS of 
standing who are receiving high salarfes are looked upon as a financial bu?dei ?o 
be got nd of at the earliest convenient time. The De^rtmL^ has aSadv nretcri^ 
ed maximum rates of tuitional and other authorised fees that can h? 

in the manager’s retuJr tSs sSZ ELSif 

that this claim should be met by the ^uiiriSi nina f ^ JT^ommend 

system of assessment of grant should be revved as it Present 

present system of annual assessment shouM continue 

b„r.autVando.t 

the students as a means of improving the school? fin^ chargeable from 
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Students attending the institutions can afford. This monopolistic practice has no 
justification in the field of education. This practice if adopted will result in 
divergent rales of fees charged in different institutions even in one locality, and 
the rates are likely to be greatly different beUveen the rural and urban schools. In a 
locality with two or more schools competition may tend to keep the rates low but 
this check will be inoperative in the rural areas, where a particular locality 
may have only one school of its kind ; and therefore, this concession to manage¬ 
ments claim will very often be misused to the detriment of educational exj ansion. 
Moreover any increase in the tuitional and other fees will run counter to the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to make education cheap, as is evident from the present 
practice of letting the scholars of Intermediate classes pay rupee one per month 
less than their prescribed fees and Government compensating the management in 
full for this loss in fee income. But this is also true at the same time that at the 
altar of cheapness, quality of education cannot be sacrificed. It is most unfortunate 
that our people do not appreciate the importance of education in the life of their 
children and it is greatly neglected by them. They pay higher prices for so many 
commodities which have no cultural or ethical value in their daily life, but 
greatly resist a higher expenditure for better education. We expect that the 
guardians and the public philanthropists will appreciate the importance of better 
education to their children and gladly come forward for the better finanieal 
organisation of the educational institutions. It is our feeling that some elasticity 
should be made towards charging such fees as are charged these days or may be 
warranted by the practical consideration of the circumstances. The fees charged 
must be properly accounted for. To improve the financial condition of the 
aided institutions, certain ways were suggested in the committee, and it was finally 
agreed that a ‘Development Fee’ of annas 4 per mensem in classes up to VIII, of 
annas 8 per mensem in classes IX—X and of annas 12 per mensem in classes XI— 
XII be charged towards a fund to be known as ‘Development Fund’ for the better^ 
ment of the institution. This additional income shall be mainly spent in giving 
increments to teachers or development of buildings or for providing better 
equipment to the school. It was also decided that a consolidated fee of not more 
than annas 4 per mensem for the teaching of practical subjects excepting Science, 
irrespective of their number, may be charged in classes IX and X in those 
institutions where practical teaching is actually done in those subjects. 

Admission fee —^The question of charging Admission Fee was also considered 
and it was agreed that no such fee should be charged in secondary schools. 

Olher fees and their account — In spite of clear and definite 
instructions from the Department, managements both in the 
remoter regions of the State and the central places continue charging excess 
f^ees from the students and the guardians of the children are compelled to pay 
this levy realized under various garbs. We are strongly of opinion that every 
pie coming from the students by way of fee or any other contribution must be 
properly accounted for and managements not maintaining proper accounts of 
such income should be considered mis-managed institutions. The Degree 
Colleges with which are attached the Intermediate sections seem to be the worst 
offenders in this respect and the institutions for girls carry the palm as they 
are most advantageously placed without contesting rivals. Even at the time of 
admission the guardians are compelled to pay towards the building or other 
funds as ‘voluntary donations’ though in reality these payments are in the nature 
of exactions from the over-anxious parents to secure a seat for their wards at the 
rush time. 

9. The managements are performing a very useful function by running the 
aided schools and it is expected that they will continue to make efforts to raise 
Subscriptions or donations for the noble cause of education. It is common experi¬ 
ence that with some sincere efforts on their part the service-minded and progressive 
managements do succeed in periodically collecting sufficient funds not only to ba¬ 
lance the budget but save something for the construction of building and supply 
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their responsibility before taking hasty, irregular and unjustified action under para¬ 
graph 7^or 10 of the Agreement Form, and that the newssUy for the 
^ &is recommendation will rarely arise. In case of default on the p^t of the 
managing committee, the Department of EducaUon should deduct at the sourM 
ftom the maintenance grant of the institutions the amount payable under the 
award to the teacher or the Head. In case.the management refuses to im^ement 
the award with regard to the reinstatement of the teacher or the Head, the Depart¬ 
ment should continue making the payment of the usual salary to him out of the 
maintenance grant till the award is implemented. 

When the managements undertake to obey and observe the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Education Code and circulars and notifications issued from time to 
time by the Department, they byiimpHcation undertake to honour the awards 
of the Arbitration Boards also, yet in order to emphasize the sanctity of 
honouring the awards by the managements it is recommended that every institu¬ 
tion in receipt of Government grant shall undertake specifically to implement the 
award of the Arbitration Board and similarly every institution applying for the 
Government grant at the preliminary stage shall give such an undertaking on 

similar lines. 

7. Finances —two main sources of the income of the aided institutions 
aft the fees from the students and the grants from the Education Department. It 
has been noted that in many cases of the old established higher secondary schools 
no endowment worth the name exists and the managements when approach¬ 
ed to build up the prescribed endowment express their inability to do so in these 
hard times. The subscriptions from the members of the managing committee 
are not regularly and fully realised and, therefore, the management’s contribu¬ 
tion towards the finances of the aided institutions has been dwindling. The re¬ 
cent abolition of the Zamindari and the onset of the economic depression has 
greatly reduced their chances of receiving donations, and the managements are, 
therefore, hard put to making both ends meet. As a result, the annual incre¬ 
ments of the teachers have been withheld, and even the senior teachers of long 
standing who are receiving high salarfes are looked upon as a financial burden to 
be got rid of at the earliest convenient time. The Department has already prescrib¬ 
ed maximum rates of tuitional and other authorised fees that can be charged 
from the students, but the claim of the managements is that under the present 
adverse financial circumstances it is not possible for them to meet the growing 
expenditure of the institution without any elasticity in their income. It is urged by 
thern that as a first step towards allowing financial relief to them the full 
additional amount required for paying the annual increments to the teachers should 
be paid to them by the Government as a legitimate item of expenditure as shown 
in the manager’s return. This relief seems reasonable and we recommend 
that this claim should be met by the Education Department. The present 
system of assessment of grant should be revised as it has gone out of date 
Sptem of Block Grants should be introduced in respect of institutions of standing 
of ten years or more. It should be assessed on the basis of last five years actu£ 
and fu^er five years probable income and expenditure. Grants will be paid 
quarterly as at present. For institustions of less than ten years standing the 
pr^ent system of anoual assessincnt should codUduc. 

«. Tuition fees —managements also demand that the Department should 
maximum, but the minimum tuitional andother fees chargeable from 
the students as a means of improving the schools’ finances. Unless the wonomic 
condition of the middle and lower middle classes improves any attemnt to 

create extensivrdyurU^ which 

me^ts may be enMur^ed” to XrgeTTuch^‘'fe”es“af^^^ 
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the double co-incidence by seeking out another management willing to accept the 
teacher with his qualifications, grade and pay and at the same time parting with 
another teacher of his school with more or less similar merits and emoluments 
who might be equally acceptable to the former management. But we do not want 
to give up this experiment under the scheme of Transfer Boards for these difficulties 
and desire to retain this scheme to be tried for some time more, and transfers under 
its purview effected where possible or deemed necessary. In this connexion it appears 
desirable to state that a teacher should not be appointed on being transferred 
to other school or joining other school of his own accord on the lowest scale 
of his grade and the rule on the point, if any, should not be mandatory. But in 
any case he should not get a higher salary at the place of new appointment than 
what he was getting at the previous institution. 

13. General Observations —^The more salient points concerning the improve 
meat of the managements of the aided higher secondary schools have been 
considered and fresh suggestions or modifications have been made to the 
recommendations of the Better Management Committee as accepted by the 
Government. It need hardly be reiterated that the recommendations dealing 
with I^ve Rules, Tuitions, Character Rolls and framing of the Time-Table 
as notified by Government should not be permitted to remain on paper 
only but necessary and early steps be taken to have them universally adopted. 
We confidently hope that the recommendations made by us will find early 
practical shape. The teachers are gaining consciousness of their position in society 
and gathering strength in their solidarity. The public is also more sympathetic 

towards their legitimate demands and more appreciative of the part the teachers 
can play in the regeneration of the nation. If an improvement in the manage¬ 
ments of such educational institutions as are not appreciative of their duties and 
responsibilities secures to the teachers the sense of stability and security of serv-; 
ice and continuity of reasonable congenial conditions of work and living, there 
should be marked improvement in the general standards of institutions, tea¬ 
chers and students alike. It is strongly hoped that the Government will help 
such managements to put their house in order and make a worthy contribu¬ 
tion to the sacred task of this important nation-building activity of educating the 
future citizens of our State, 

14. House allowance or free house to beads of institutions —If any house 
allowance or house accommodation is provided for the Head of an aided insti¬ 
tution as is permissible in Govern ment schools, it should be regarded as legiti¬ 
mate xependiture for the purposes of calculating Government grants and should 
not be subject to audit objection. 

15. We also recommend that Paragraph 358 of the ^ucation Cod^-? 
Foot note I which runs as follows:— 

“No teacher should be employed in a school or an Intermediate 
College and or Degree College, who is related to any meinber of 
the managing committee or the Headmaster or the Principal 
without the previous approval of Government.” 

should be amended so far as it relates to High Schools or Intermediate College. 
The words“without the previous approval of Government” should be deleted 
and that the rule should be made invariable in its application. 

■I'i: 
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CHAPTER Vlir 
Text-Books 

Present system for selection of books of classes IX to A7/—There are two 
different agencies to control the work of production and prescription of text¬ 
books for secondary schools. Text-books for classes IX to XII are approved 
by the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh and 
those for classes I to VIII are approved by the Director of Education, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, who IS assisted in the work by a separate Officer placed on Special Duty for 
the purpose. Books for classes IX to XII are approved by the Board under the 
statutory powers given to it by the U. P. Intermediate Education Act II of 1921 
Section 7 of the Act confers on the Board the power to prescribe courses of 
instruction for the Intermediate and High School classes, and under Section 14 
bLm Ppwer IS exercised by the Committees of Courses appointed by the 

Bo,rd under Section 13(0 of the Act. There are 35 such Committees and Mch 

the^alw®r'‘^“ ^ po-op'cd members. Some of 

the smaller Committees have only five members in all. Each Committee of 

down a syllabus m the subject with which it is concerned and reco¬ 
mmends or prescribes suitable text books in conformity with that svilabus 
provided that not more than half the course in a subject for an examination is 

ordinarily meets twice every year in the 

months of October and February, and draws up courses three v^rsThid of 
the examinations for which they are intended to be orescribed tIia 

a preliminary selection of text-books for Committee makes 

Board in th?enS year and at^ F^hrn^ draft courses to be issued by the 

the books to appear i^its aDn Sve^J^Jn^s^^ ^ of 

by the Committee are submitted alon? wifh thA courses as finally approved 
Committee to th?BoLd aUts annuX^e^ Curriculum 

in the Prospectus which is issued not less^ approval and publication 

examination for which the courses have been years before the date of the 
opinion that a recommeSdatiXade by a CoS'^^'^V 

reconsideration it may refer the matter h^c^ to Courses requires 

finally decided after considering the views of the matter is 

At present books are invited and subminld »ii “Pon its reference, 

the books are submitted by the author or the .E>ght copies of 

^ the members of the Committee of publishers, 7 of which are sent 

Board's_ Library for futuS^S “e I?ard'ir 2 '"^ in the 

submission of books. Books are rSommendL^ time is given for the 

sweetwiU of these Committees There Jc nr, «i. prescribed according to the 
specially m languages namely Hindi ^Pnlr /^viewing the books. Text-books 

fipass« 
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unsatisfactory and has been severely criticised in almost all quarters. Even 
those who are in favour of prescription of text-books and do not approve of the 
idea of giving a free hand to teachers in the matter of selection have made 
adverse comments on the existing method of selection. The Committees appointed 
for prescribing courses of instruction for classes IX—XII are not expert bodies. 
All the members of a Committee are neither teachers teaching the.subject with 
which that Committee is concerned nor are they experts in the real sense of the 
term. Moreover, these Committees do not go through minutely and critically all 
the books submitted to them for review. It is also stated that sometimes very short 
notice is given to produce a text-book. The present practice of giving two 
months’ time for the submission of a book is quite unsatisfactory. It has bwn 
urged before us by some witnesses who can speak with authority that the produc¬ 
tion of any standard text-book should take at least three to five years and that 
each unit ought to be considered as a whole in the preparation of textbooks. 
It is only after methodological and pedagogical experiments have been conducted 
by experts who know the job that a really good text-book can be produced. As 
regards the review of books submitted for selection, the general complaint is that 
insufficient time is sometimes given to review as many as 60—70 books with the 
result that proper reviews with constructive suggestions are simply out of 
question. Again the publishers are not supplied with a copy of the reviews so 
that they could profit by the observations and comments of reviewers. The 
reviews are also not published for general information and criticism. 

3. The District Inspectors of Schools and Principals of Higher Secondary 
Schools are almost unanimous in their opinion that some of the text-books are 
not suited for the mental equipment of the children for whom they have been 
written, while others have failed to impart the particular bias intended for that 
group. There are also printing errors and mistakes of facts in some of the 
prescribed books and no attempt is made to remove these errors and make the 
necessary corrections. 

4. Another general complaint is that text-books arc changed frequently 
without due regard to the interest of students and more often for considerations 
which are non-academic. It is thus apparent that the system in vogue has not 
worked satisfactorily to yield the desired result. In consequence many good 
books have not been selected while, often enough, unsuitable books have found 
a place in the prospectus. 

5. Suggestions for improvement .—^There is no doubt that the present 
system admits of considerable improvement if it is decided to retain it. One 
of the views expressed before the Committee was that the Government should 
itself undertake publication of text-books, as far as possible. Obviously this 
method of preparation of text-books has certain advantages. In this manner 
supply'of cheap and good books of the requisite standard can be ensured. But wo 
are told by responsible persons that it will not be possible for the Government to 
undertake it. Besides, it is not desirable that we should have the same text-booki 
for the entire State. In the absence of competition the standard of Government 
publications will tend to deteriorate. For these reasons we do not in the present 
circumstances support the view that the Government should become the main 
publisher of text-books. 

6. Another view which has secured a large measure of support is that no 
text-books should be prescribed in any of the subjects covered by the school 
curriculum pertaining to classes IX— XU. Only detailed syllabus should w lam 
down for each subject with the help of experts and senior teachers who are 
actually engaged in teaching the subject and the heads of institutions should o® 
left entirely free to choose the books which best suit their purpose in consultano 
with the subject teacher or teachers. The publication of school-books shomd 
entirely in the bands of private publishing finns. It is argued that when no ooo» 
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^ prescribed, stand^d books wiU grow out of the free competition in the market, 
■^epubhshere will themselves supply teachers with the books they bring out and 
thus the teachers will not expenence any difficulty in having access to new books. 

7. It h^ been brought to our notice that in the Punjab (India) such an ex- 

p^ent IS ^ing tned m certain selected schools and that no complaints have 

been reived wffich may go to show that the right has been abused by teachers 
or the discretion has not been wisely exercised. ^ icacners 

™i.-i others who would like us to proceed with caution and will 

while aUowng the teachers to select their own books, require us to “ecommei^ « 
few properly produced books as a help and guidance for them a 
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interfere with the free selection of bookf. ^ ^ manner 

teachers r^onSlTfbr\^he selSon°of proposal to make the 

individual responsibility which is lacking arDreser,t"'‘^Ti^''^K ^ 

ofpresCTbing text-books will also encourage^ente^nri<? the system 

producfoo ^ou>d b. satisfactory and that .hdrTn" esTho\t'"bf 

encourage the%oi?Son“ should be made to 

the Umted Kingdom and U. S A for th<* „ as is the case in 

books in different subject^ * ^ ProducUon of standard and graded 
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CHAPTER IX 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON SYLLABUS—CHAPTER II 

1. Hindi with Sanskrit at this stage should be compulsorily taught all 
through the four years course. There should be two papers carrying 35 marks 
each for Hindi and one paper carrying 30 marks for Sanskrit. It should 
necessary to secure pass marks in Hindi and Sanskrit separately. (pagel7, 
paralO (b) 

2. A modern Indian language other than Hindi as given in the VIIl Schedule 
of the Constitution or a modern foreign language should compulsorily be tau^t 
at the higher secondary stage all through during the four years’ course, (page 17, 
para 10 (c) 

3. General Knowledge should be taken out of the curriculum as a prescribed 
subject. There may not be any limited prescription of a limited number of topics 
and a prescribed course in General Knowledge. (Page 17, para 10 (d) 

4. Mathematics should be made compulsory in the first two years course 
and optional in the last two years course for boys, i.e. it will be optional for only 
girls in the first two years of the higher secondary stage, (page 17, para 10 (e) 

5. Home Science sholild not be allowed to be offered by boys and should be 
made a compulsory subject for girls all through the four years’ course of higher 
secondary schools. (Page 18,para 10 (e) 

6. There should be six subjects in all for the first two years’ course and five 
for the last two years’ course of the higher secondary stage.(page 18, para 11) 

7. Provision should also be made for the examination of students in one or 
two additional optional subjects to enable a student to offer them beyond six or 
five subjects already offered by him, as the case may be. Additional optionals 
will also include languages other than those compulsorily offered by him.(Page 18, 
para 12) 

8. Special care should be taken of the aptitudes of the students offering the 
optional subjects at this stage and facilities for educational guidance should be 
provided, as far as possible, all over the State at an early date. (Page 18,para 13) 

9. The sub-division of subjects into main and subsidiary which has lad 
every body to so much confusion should be done away with. (Page 20, Paral4end) 

10. Greater care should be taken in granting recognition to schools for teaching 
one or more subjects of the Commercial, Agricultural, Aesthetic, Pre-technic^ 
or Constructive and vScientific groups and generally not more than one type should 
be allowed to combine unless the authorities have fully satisfied themselves, that 
the schools concerned have sufficient provision of staff, equipment and financ^ 
Recognition in these subjects should be given to schools in particular areas based 
on the need of that area. (Page 20, para 15) 

11. No institution should be allowed recognition to teach Agriculture unless 
it has 10 acres of land for imparting practical training in Agriculture and full 
equipments required for an Agricultural School. Further, students desirous of 
taking Agriculture in the last two years course (XI—XII) should take the Scientific 
group of subjects in the first two years course (IX—X) or, as suggested now m this 
report, the Agricultural group of subjects from the very beginning. (Page 21 ,para lo) 

12. It is very necessary to change the syllabi of Basic Primary and Junior 
High Schools because without this being done, co-ordination between the courses 
of study in the Junior High Schools and the Higher Secondary Schools will not 
be possible. (Page 21, para 17) 

13 The College of Home Science for Women at Allahabad needs much more 
proper arrangement of trained personnel, equipment, budding and HbW ; 
methods of leaching the different subjects should be properly improved.(Page u, 
para 18) 
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RKCOMMENDATIONS ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION—CHAPTER III 


1. The technical schools should give a modicum of general education with 
sDccial lechincal courses. This general education should be broad in conception 
and be designed to foster co-operative spirit and build corporate life among 
students. Without such arrangements, technical education cannot attract and 
cater for sufficient number of studcnts.fPagc 24, para 9) 

2 The Committee reiterates the recommendation of the first Narendra Deva 
Committee that in principle all schools irrespective of their type and character 
should be administered by the Education Department. But if on account of some 
practical difficulties the Government do not find it possible to transfer the control 
of technical schools immediately to the Education Department, it could do so in 
course of time. (Page 25, para 12) 

3. A Board should be appointed for purposce of co-ordination between the 
Industries and the Education Departments, and the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Industries and the Industrialists should be represented on that Board. 
(Page 25, para 12) 

4. Whether the control of technical education is immediately vested in the 
Education Department or not, in any event, it is necessary to create an efficient 
technical service at all siages.(Page 25, para 13) 


5. Before deciding the location and types of technical institutions to be open¬ 
ed an industrial survey of the State should be made for determining their geo¬ 
graphical location and the relevant information or the reliable data which the 
Industries Department is in a position to supply, should be utilised for it. 

(Page 25, para 14) 

6. There is need for opening more schools of technical or constructive type, 
and it is advisable to convert many of them into Polytechnics giving training 
in two or more crafts connected with the economic life of the locality. To begin- 
with there should be one polytechnic in each district.(Page 25, para 15) 

7. (o) Arts and Crafts should be taught in the Basic Primary Schools as is 
done today, but more emphasis should be laid on the practical side of construc¬ 
tive subjects at the junior high school stage.(Page 26, paral6(a)(b) 

{b) After ilie junior high school stage, there should be separate institutions 
for vocational or occupational subjec(s.(Page 26, para 16 (c) 

(c) There should be adequate provision for hiaher technical or vocational 
iralning.(Page 26, para 16 (d) 

8. The diplomas and certificates should be awarded by the Board of Tech¬ 
nical Education (comprised of representatives of Industry, Labour and Depart¬ 
ments of Industries and Education) in co-ordination wiili the Board of High 
bcaool and Intermediate Education, unless the Government of India take upon 
them-seK'cs the work of regulating it ihiough the National Trade Certification 
Board.(Page 26, para 16 (c) 

9. Constructive subjects taught in the higher secondary schools should be 
such as would encourage interest in practical things and would not entail heavy 
equipment or expenditure. The choice of subjects of study should be based^ 

and indu^?r°J"^nH’ch" ’Vi® conditions and modern requirements of trade 

SucLu^jn V "'^if ^ general or technical 

pair 16 (f) & (g) ^ 26. 

anv m the Indusliial or Technical Schools should not be charged 

cSinev ^ n I ■' ■ should be put on wage system fixed accordinc to their effi¬ 
ciency in training and production.(Page 26, para 16(h) 

secondary schools and of 

shonT'be reused Tn ?hc hoh 'h' Industries Departmenr 

of the report (Page 26. ^ra 7^ 
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12. The courses of varied durations in the Technical Schools under the In¬ 
dustries Department should be re-organised on the basis of 2 and 4 year duration, 
and the minimum educational qualification for admission to the first year of the 
junior or 2 year course should be junior high school or VIII class pass except in 
case of production centres where this limit need not be prescribed, (page 27,para22) 

13. Training courses for technical teachers should be re-organised and 
conducted in co-operation with the Government Training Colleges, Lucknow 
Allahabad and Banares, and if necessary, with the private training colleges at 
Gorakhpur and Meerut, (page 28, para 23) 

14. The staff engaged in the Constructive Training College, Lucknow, should 
be given a refresher course at the specialised institutions maintained by the 
Industries Department at Lucknow, if deemed necessary, rather than setting up 
independent training institutions for technical teachers.(page 28, para 23) 

15. Hindi, one other modern Indian or foreign language and Science, 
Physics and Chemistry—should be included as compulsory subjects in the junior 
technical courses. The standard in these subjects should be indentical with that 
prescribed for High School examination. No subjects of general education should 
be included m the courses of the senior technical classes. (Page 28, para 24) 

16. Parity in training and proficiency in constructive subjects in the high 
school classes with that obtaining in the junior technical schools be aimed at. 
(Page 28, para 25) 

17. Full facilities should be allowed for the migration of students between the 
higher secondary and technical schools after two years’ training to the Isl. year 
of senior technical or class XI of higher secondary schools as the case may be. 
(Page 28, para 26) 

18. A refresher or revisionul course of about 4 months’ duration should be 
arranged in the first year of the senior technical schools to enable the students 
coming from the higher secondary schools to catch up with the trainees passing 
out of the junior technical schools. (Page 29, para 27) 

19. The right of girls to offer any constructive subject of their choice is admit¬ 
ted and on principle there is nothing to prevent girl students from learning Spin- 
ing and Weaving, Wood-work and Light Smithy, if adequate provision is made 
for tuition and training in their schools. But there are subjects specially suited 
to their tastes and temperaments in addition to these in which they can obtain 
equal proficiency with the boys. Arrangement for tuition and training in 
these subjects, should therefore, be made in their schools. Such subjects are Book- 
craft, Tailoring, Embroidery, Laundry work, Needle work. Dyeing and Printing, 
Applied Home Science, Fruit Preservation and Canning combined with the 
preparation of soaps, oils, polishes, tooth powders and cosmetics, stenography 
and Dairying. Shop Assistants’ training will be admirably suited to the needs 
of girls only if provision can be made for it in any school. (Page 29, para 28) 

20. Metal crafts. Ceramics and Industrial Chemistry should not be taught as 
constructive subjects in higher secondary schools. (Page 29, para 29) 

21. Recognition to higher secondary schools in constructive subjects should 
be given only on provision of qualified staff and necessary equipment. (Page 30, 
para 32) 

22. Crafts other than Commerce and Agriculture included In the present group 
C should be retained for their educational value and be treated as equivalent to 
one optional subject. (Page 30, para 33) 

23. The higher technical colleges should be provided with facilities for 

trial Research on a co-operative basis. Competing firms in an industry should 
combine together to carry out the research on problems common to all of them 
and make suitable monetary contributions. (Page 31, para 34) 
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M Provision should be made for minimum suitable Settlement Grants or 
loan^to dS^rCg students passing out of Technical Schoo s, for the purchase 
of equipment, tools, raw materials etc. (Page 31, para 35) 

25 Facilities for the Factory training of deser^ng students ^^sing out of 
Technical schools should be provided by the State Government. (Page 31, para 

35) . , 

26 Where separate technical schools for girls do not exist, separate hostel 
accommodation should be provided for them in the existing schools for boys. 

(Page 31, para 35) . u u 

27 Existing defects in the working of Continuation Classes should be 
removed and that the classes in particular crafts should be started in only those 
institutions which are the local centres for the particular indiistnes of *own or 
area concerned and which are also recognised by the Intermediate Board for those 
oarticular subjects in the Constructive Group, so that the requisite equipment for 
the several crafts taught there can be utilised for theContinulation classes also. 
There should be a well-defined course of study for each subjwt to be taught m 
these classes, probably on the lines of the training provided in Industrial 
schools. Also a certificate should be awarded to the trainees after holding a 
regular examination and these certificates should be considered equivalent 
to those awarded by the Industries Department for similar proficiency attained 
at their own schools (Page 33, para 36 (f) 


28 For a better co-ordination of General Education with Technical Education 
some sort of special class of one year’s duration should be started with a view to 
making up the deficiency of general education in boys desirous of coming over 
from the technical to the literary schools after finishing their 2 years’ course. 
(Page 33, para 36 (g) 


Recommendations on aptitude and guidance—chapter iv-a. 


1(a). Before Guidance can be put on a barely acceptable basis, not to talk, 
ofa proper scientific basis, it is absolutely necessary that the following tests 
should be constructed and standardised as soon as possible (Page 36, para 5) 

(i) The Hindi adaptation of the Stanford-Binet Test of Individual Intelligence. 

It has already been prepared by the Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad, 
but needs to be throughly standardised. 

(ii) Group tests of Primary mental abilities, particularly “F”, “K”, “V” and 

“N”. 

1(b). Considering the vast magnitude of the work of placing guidance work 
on a proper scientific basis, it is essential that side by side with the strengthening 
of the Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad, all agencies in the State which are able 
to contribute in this direction should be mobilised. In particular, University 
Departments of Psychology and Education, Degree Colleges and other Institutions 
which possess facilites for psychological test-construction on scientific lines, 
should be invited to co-operate and to make their contribution In this direction. 
(Page 36, para 5) 

2. Psychoipcal Centres in every district should be established, though with 
our rapidly expanding education, the problem of providing an educational psycho¬ 
logist for at least every big school may very soon arise. A step in this direction 
h« already been taken by Government by establishing psychological centres in 
the five educational regions and it is proposed to multiply these as and when trained 
personnel becom? qvsilable and fynd$ found for tbe purpose, (Page 36, para 6 (l)[ 
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3. Training of personnel needed for the expansion of psychological service 
in the State is to be taken up immediately, for without large number of properly 
trained personnel, guidance work must remain beyond the reach of the majority 
of school children. (Page 37, para 6 (2) 

4. Besides, if it is decided to extend the guidance activities to a large number 
of schools as suggested before, another comparatively elementary type of training 
for a smaller period and of a more general type, will be necessary. At least one 
teacher from every school will have to be so trained, in order that guidance for all 
pupils in that school may be effectively organised in consultation with the psycho¬ 
logical centres, the preliminaries being all worked out by the school itself.These 
teachers shall be given a short-term training course for a period of three months 
at the Bureau of Psychology, U. P.. Allahabad, or in other suitable places and 
schools shall be asked to send one or two of their graduate teachers for this train¬ 
ing, who on return will help the district psychological centres in guidance work in 
regard to their own schools. Three such courses, each batch consisting of 20 
teachers, should be run every year. (Page 37, para 6 (3) 

5. These teachers so trained once, may be given three to four refresher cours¬ 
es of increasing standards at intervals s© as to make them full-fledged psychologi 
sts in course of time. Teachers thus trained will not, by virtue of their training, 
automatically become entitled to the status of a psychologist but will remain 
an integral part of their schools as teachers. (Page 37, para 6 (4) 

6. The Government should set up a Council of Psychological Research in 
Education and Psychology where definite projects of test-construction may be 
systematically assigned to such agencies as are willing and competent to take 
them within a specified period of time and to provide an over all direction and 
co-ordination of the work so far done in this field. This should be a powerful 
and expert body with representative composition which could command respect 
from all quarters. (Page 37, para 7) 

7. Besides the Refresher courses for in-service teachers, a fuller one session 
course shall have to run at the Bureau of Psycliology, U. P., Allahaabad, or in 
other suitable places wherein a thorough training in the theory and practice of 
psychology, particularly with reference to schools" needs shall be given to selected 
graduates and a regular diploma shall be awarded by the Department in recogni¬ 
tion of their knowledge and professional status, entitling the trainees to be regard¬ 
ed as trained psychologists competent to undertake full guidance work in connec¬ 
tion with schools. Teachers from Technical schools should also be included 
under this training scheme. (Page 38 para 8 (b) 

8. As trained psychologists become available in this manner, a team of 5 
constituting a District Psychological Centre should be appointed at the headquar¬ 
ters of each district, one or two new districts being added each year. These 
District Psychological Centres will organise guidance for pupils of different schools, 
in the district in coordination with the teachers of the respective schools 
who have received short-term training as stated above the five psychologists of 
the centre being not attached to any particular school, but forming a separate 
unit namely the District Psychological Centre. (Page 38, para 9) 

9. The existing syllabus of training colleges and degrees in Education at the 
different universities may be modified so as to include the guidance aspect of Psy¬ 
chology in the paper of Experimental Psychology. This will equip all the trained 
graduate passed teachers with elementary knowledge of guidance work and after 
attending periodical refresher courses at the Bureau of Psychology they will P?-’ 
eoajj fuU-fiedged psy;!)?logists iij d.#? pf time, fPage 38, p-ira 9) 
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Recommendations on examinations—chapter iv-b 


1. The suggestion contained in the first Acharya Narendra Deva Committee 
Report and also in the University Education Commitssion Report to carry over 
the final year of the Intermediate classes to the University course and to make the 
higher secondary stage of only three years duration as a single unit, be accepted 
and only one public examination at the end of these three years of higher secondary 
stage should be held. (Page 42, Para 10 (1) 

2. In the event of-recommcndation no. 1 being not put to effect immediately, 
the Committee recommends the following;—(Page 42, Para 10(2) 

(a) The Intermediate Examination should continue as it is. 

(b) The High Schoool Examination should continue mainly for the benefit of 

private candidates. Regular school students should, as a 
rule, be promoted from class X to class Xf, as they are at present being 
promoted from class IX or XI to the next higher class. 

(c) In view of the fact that circumstances force many students to drop out at 

a stage when the High School Certificate is a help to them, those regular 
students who wish to appear at the High School Examination may, 
how-ever, do so provided they declare their intention of appearing at 
this examination prior to the date of submission of examination torm 
by the private candidates. But a regular student, who sits at the Hign 
School Examination, shall not be allowed to take the annual exami¬ 
nation of any school for promotion to class XI. 

(d) In order to evolve a suitable substitute for the present system of puWic 

examinations, an inveslisation on a suitably large scale, say in 
schools selected for the purpose, for a period of time (one 
be undertaken immediately to determine the suitability of using tea 
marks scaled with the help of uniform objective tests as the basis oi 
determining the ability of the candidate. 

(e) A standing committee of experts should be appomted to plan in detail 

the investigation on the proposed scheme and to supervise its work g. 

(f) The investigation proposed above should be organised by the Education 

Department at the Bureau of Psychology, U.P.. Allahabad with he 
assistance of the Government Central Pedagogical ^ostitute and at tn 
end of the specified time, a committee should be appointed to examme 

the results of the experiment and its recommendations be given encc« 

to. . j 

3. The minimum age which a regular student must attain "|ich 

the Intermediate Examination, should be 16 years, and the 
regular students must attain before appearing at the School c^ouT^^^ 

lion at the end of class X or at the High School f . on jg held. 

14 years on the first day of January of the year in the exammaiion 

These prescribed minima should be raised by one Pvamination 

4 years. But for private candidates the minimum age [or High School Exam 

should be 16 years in the case of a boy and 15 years in the case oi 
Further private candidates should not be allowed to pp 

HiP^r Secondary School Examination unless they have P^^s^ Class vm 
Sd the JuJor High School Certificate at le..st two yejrs W°re »PPX"„? 
at the High School Examination or have passed class IX ot a recognise 

1 east oL yca^ before the High 

^.tJi^atitt^hiw 'nl't S“a.,o^ejto take the High Seboo, Exghtina.on »abl 
two years after such failure, (Page 43, Para ID 
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School Examination also, because of the dea^h nf the Junior High 

and the desirability of not ^‘^‘'tchers for the purpose 

however, that this examination K Ttargeh. dfcenf '’•'’^tialise, 

replaced, in a few districts to start with by^he ihem^ examination, can be 
after a convenient Interval of time once it^is^infr^S teachers’ scaled marks 
mination. (Page 43. para. 13) tntroduced m the High School Exa- 

Jat there should be^ a^ngh^S^hooI^sS^^ p committee recommends 
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(v) PromDtion from class to class shall be on the basis of the combined result 

of the three terminal tests of the year, there being an external examina¬ 
tion at the end of class XII. 

(vi) The pass percentage in each subject should be 33 per cent as at present and 

rules regarding grace marks should be the same as are prescribed by the 
Board of High School and Intermediate Education for its own exami¬ 
nations. If, however, a student is unable to appear at any one of the 
terminal tests for valid reasons with which the Principal feels satisfied, 
his marks of only two terminal tests, in which he has appeared, be 
counted and he should be promoted if he passes in all subjects and gets 
35 per cent in the aggregate of the examinaions in which he has 
appeared. 

(vii) The Head of oii Institution may, however, promote a student if he is, in 

his opinion, a deserving student and there arc special circumstances to 
do so. such as serious illness or accident to justify his promotion even 
though he has otherwise failed. 

(viii) The marked answer books should be shown to the candidates in the class. 
A statement of marks obtained should also be sent to the guardian of 
the students. 

9. D^tenihn : Students who have not put in 90 per cent of the total atten¬ 
dance durng the period their names were on the rolls of the institution in the school 
year, from the date of their first admission to the class, exclusive of the leave 
granted on medical or other legitimate reasons, shall not be promoted to the next 
higher class. No shortages in this connection shall be condoned. (Page 45, 
para. 16 (3) 

10. Scholarships : The decision of the Principal in the matter of award of 
stipends allotted to his institution shall be final and no appeal shall lie against it. 
(Page 45 para. 16 (4> 


Government Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad—Chapter v. 

1. The Bureau is an Institution of great utility. It has been 

right lines and its work is being appreciated both in India and abroad. It s ’ 
therefore, continue to function and its existing aims and functions should co 
to form the basis of its activities. But the attention of the Director oJ . 

drawn to the report of Prof. Kali Prasad of Lucknow University so . 

Bureau may take up only as much work as is possible in its own 
(Page 50, para 7 ) 

2. In order to enable the Bureau to further develop its work it should ^ 
considerably strengthened and Government should assure iiselt ina , ? . hj 
of pay of its staff are such as will attract men of the requisite calibre » 

staff should not be transferred elsewhere unless extenuating circumsta 
(Page 50, para 8). .j. 

3. The strengtli of staff of each Regional Psychological Centre should oc 
ed from 3 to 5 mm, as early as possible, in order to give them a i-tu 
(Page 50, para 9.) 
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'6 

Recommendations on Holidays, Va^tions, discipline. Religious and 

Moral Education—Chapter vi 

‘J — 

M (1) Every institution should teach for at least 200 days or four hundred meet- 
® ings and that there should not be more than 235 full working days including exa- 
; minations and such extra-curricular activities as cannot be organised on holidays 
i (Page 52, para. 3 (1) ^ 

* (2) The school session should commence on the eighth day of July every year. 

^ If that is, however, a holiday, it should begin on the next working day immediately 
thereafter. (Page 53, para 3 (2) 

, . (3) The following national and cultural holidays should be observed in every 

institution of the State for the number of days noted against them (Page 53, 


SI. no. Name of Holidays 


No. of days. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


New Years Day 
Guru Govind Singh Day 
Republic Day .. 

Basant Panchami 
Shiv Ratri 
Holi 

Ram Navmi 
Bhagwan Mahabir Day 
Good Friday .. 

Budh Pumima .. 

Shabei Barat .. 

Last Friday of Ramzan 

Id •. 

Raksba Bandhan 
Janamashtami .. 

Independence Day 
Baqrid 
Dasehra 
Muharrum 

Birth Day of Mahtama Gandhi 
Deewali 

Guru Nanak Day 
Barawafat 
Christmas 


Total 


* < • • 

1 

* * • • 

1 

• • • • 

1 

• • • • 

1 

• • * • 

1 

• • • . 

2 

• • • • 

1 

• • • • 

1 

• • « • 

1 

• • » • 

1 

• • . . 

1 

• • . • 

1 

• • • . 

1 

• • • • 

1 

• • • . 

1 

• • » • 

1 

• • • . 

1 

• • • • 

4 

• • . • 

2 

• • • • 

1 


3 

• • . • 

1 

• • . . 

1 

• • • . 

1 

% ^ 

• % 

31 days. 


5 to seven weeks ev7ry"yea7^\?rg^ 53,' 

gall have at his d^spoLu nSer™^^^ institution 

days keeping in vieS the g^dSrnr^ndnS with the holi- 

;ng to the local needs of(^ha??estin^Gn^i. ^“1 vacauons should be accord- 
traditions. (Page 53, para 3 ( 5 ) ^ ^ seasonal festivals, and (iii) cultural 

“stiUitiS.^ entirely in the Head of an 
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7. Exclusive of recess, there should be a minimum of 5 hours tuitionai wurt 
from August to March and 4 hours during summer (morning school). (Page 54, 
para 3 (7) 

8. All schools running in double shift now should be given a resonable time at 
the end of which they must revert to leaching in one shift alone, by reducing their 
enrolment if it should become necessary. Obviously permission should be refused 
to start double shift in all future cases. (Page 54, para 4.) 

9 Home Examinations should be held in May after which the schools should 
close for summer vacations. The next session should start from the 8th of July. 
(Page 54, para 5.) 

10. Moral and Humanist education should form an integral part of our ^u- 
cation Students must be taught the fundamental truths common to all religions. 
Illustrations of these fundamental truths should be taken from all religious and 
ethical movements with a view to emphasize their essential unity and to inculcate 
the sense of toleration among students. (Page 56, para 10 (1). 

11 The schools should begin their work by an assembly of at least ten minutes 
duration and a prayer selected by the Principal should be recited. (Page 56, para 
10 ( 2 ). 

12. There should be a periodical discourse, say once a week or a fortnight, 
on a topic concerning moral and spiritual values. (Pages 56, para I (3). 

13. The lives of founders of great religions of the world and moral leadere 
of humanity of all ages should be prescribed as Rapid Readers. (Page 56, para 10 


(4). 

14 In order to secure a more intimate contact between the teacher, 
and the guardian, it is necessary that students of each institution should be divid^ 
into groups of 20 to 30 and that each group be placed in charge of a teacher who 
will act as a tutor guardian to his group. The teacher will be required to maintain 
a register in a prescribed form in which he will record his observations about them. 
At the lime of assignment, care should be taken that as far as possilbe such a t«- 
cher is placed in charge of such of his students as live in his neighbourhoofl. 

(Page 58, para. (1) 

15. Institutions maintaining excellent discipline should receive some recogni¬ 
tion of this fact from the Government. (Page 58, para. (2) 

16. Occasional meetings of guardians and teachers should be conyen^, 
where cases of indiscipUne may be dicussed and remedial measures thought out. 

(Page 58, para. (3) 

17 There should be students’ Adivsory Committees, where they |?ay w con¬ 
sidered feasible, to help the heads of institutions in maintaining discipline and the 
pVefUtual System should be introduced in educational institutions. (Page 58, 


^*^To improve discipline among students, it is desirable in ®ds”'f 

pulsion, rustication and corporal punishment to give the last word to the Hea 

institutions. (Page 58, para (5) 

19. The prescribed ages for different classes laid down ‘"/h® Education 
under para 96(f) should be reduced by two years in each case. (Page 58, para 

20. To inculcate a sense of dignity of labour and to «mpy«s jhe importance 

of social service, every student should be required to spend at 
f ySr in manual work and social service according to a plan chalked out by his 

institution. (Page 58, para. (7) ^verv 

21 One whole-time Physical Training Instructor should be pro>nd^ in 
school wS can afford to do so and every teacher of a recogmsed^ 
sSouW to undergo a short refresher course in physical tratmng. to te 

prescribed by the Department. (Page 59, para. (8) 


22, School records giving a number of details about a student (e.g. academic 
attainments, conduct, participation in extra-curricular activities, health etc.) 
should be regularly maintained in the schools by the Principal with the help of 
class teachers and a column for discipline and good manners should be provided 
in the scholar’s register. It is suggested that a copy of this record be invariably 
called for by the Public Service Commission or other appointing authority before 
making any appointment. (Page 59, para. (9) 

23. As the types of films, shown as a rule these days, exercise harmful influ¬ 
ence on the student community, the following suggestions should be implemented 
10 prevent the students from going to see such films as have an immoral effect on 
them. (Page 59, para. (10) 

(a) Construction of cinema houses in the vicinity of educational institutions 

should be prohibited by law. 

(b) All Film Censor Boards should be strengthened by getting more educa¬ 

tionists on them. 


(c) State Censor Boards should be established for a pre-view of all films to be 
shown within the territory of our State and negotiations with the 
Government of India may be made to have power for not allowing 
shows of such films as have baneful effects on the moral of our students. 


(d) There should be arrangements in every educational institution, as far as 
possible, for showing educational films. 


24. There should be three classifications of films instead of two as at present, 
viz. “A” for adults, “U” for universal exhibition, and “E” for Educational. 
Boys and girls of less than 15 years of age, as a rule, should not be allowed to 
witness “A” and “U” films. Necessary steps should, therefore, be taken to enforce 
this by law. (Page 59, para. (11) 

4 

25. Cinema advertisements should be prohibited during school hours before 
the educational institutions and posters should not be permitted to be pasted on 
the walls of educational institutions. (Page 59, para. (12) 


26. The introduction of broadcast programme as already introduced by 
A.I.R. wth the approval of the Department of Education, U.P., should be further 
strengthened to give healthy information and instructions conducive to the growth 
ol knowledge, better education and culture. Institutions are expected to take 
uu advantage of these programmes specially designed for students and a check 
up may be made to ensure that every Higher Secondary School has a radio set 
and arrangements for its regular use. (Page 59, para. (13) 
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Recommendations on better management of aided institutions_chapter vn 


1. Well-managed institutions should not only be left unaffected by Govern¬ 
ment interference but should also be otherwise encouraged. {Page 61, para 3 
middle) 

2. Th: management of institutions against which there may be presistent 
complaints of mis-management should be superseded and an Administrator with 
or without a small Administrative Committee be appointed for such time as Gov- 
yernment may deem fit in public interest and in the interest of the institution 
itself. But this power should be used only after administering a warning to the 
management concerned and giving it an opportunity to offer an explanation. 
Preference should always be given to a non-official Administrator in cases where 
available. Further, no sooner congenial atmosphere is created and persons from 
the public come forward to run the school properly than this administrative control 
of the Department will be terminated. In this regard, if there be need for legis¬ 
lation, it would be welcome. (Page 61, para. 3 middle) 

3. The Head of the institution and a representative of the teachers of the 
institution should be included in the managing committee of each aided institution 
to safeguard the legitimate interest of the teachers. The teachers should be in¬ 
cluded by rotation on the basis of seniority and the length of service in that very 
institution. (Page 61, para. 3 end) 

4. The practice of charging high salaries by missionary managers out of the 
school maintenance funds, in some cases far exceeding the managements’ annual 
contribution to the school, should be stopped forthwith. (Page 62, para. 4) 

5. If more than one school situated in different districts or towns is managed 
by one single Trust or Board, it should constitute separate committees 
for each school or district or town as the case may be, having on them the head 
and the teacher-representative of the institution concerned, and the committees 
should hold their meetings in the district or town in which the institution con¬ 
cerned is situated. (Page 62, para. 4 middle) 

6. Necessary amendments should be made in the constitution of managing 
committees of institutions governed by Trusts or Endowments so as to permit 
the inclusion of the head of the institution and a teacher-representative in their 
managing bodies. (Page 62, para. 4 middle) 

7. The tendency should be to limit the strength of a managing committee to 
12 members or even a smaller figure with a view to greater cohesion in the wmmit- 
tee and quicker disposal of the administrative business of the institution. 
(Page 62, para. 4 (b) 

8. The managing committees with larger membership than 15 should be 
required to select a smaller committee of 10 or 12 members to act as a mananng 
sub-committee in order to achieve the above view points. (Page 62, para. 4 (b) 

9. A managing committee and its office bearers should hold office for a term 
of three years or so, except for the teacher-representative who should be on the 
committee for one year only. (Page 62, para. 4 (b) 

10. The membership of the sub-committee appointed by the managing com¬ 
mittee for the selection and appointment of teachers should be limited to y 
and the head of the institution should be an ex-officio member with a right to 
vote. (Page 63, para. 5 middle) 

11. All the vacant posts of an institution should be advertised and the *PP^' 
cations received by the head of the institution, or otherwise, passed on to thehwo 
who will prepare a consolidated note and place it before the selection committee 
for making appointments on that basis. Information about the selected teacne 
will be immediately sent to the District Inspector of Schools or the Regional 
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[ns?2:tr33s as tha ci53 miy bi, wli3 will havs ths authority to refer back to the 
s3l53ttoa cjTi-aIttes any cases of wrong appaintmsnts, for revision within three 
W33ks. [f the managing committee or the selection board ignores the advice of 
the department, it should be considered a fit case for the supersession of the mana¬ 
ging committee. (Page 63, para. 5 middle) 

12. In ordir to give a greater stability of service to newly appointed teachers, 
all qaalified teachers should be appointed on probation, instead of being given an 
ofiriating appointment, eiccept in the case of short-term vacancies not exceeding 
four months on which a permanent teacher holds a lien. (Page 63 end) 

13. The terms of appointment of service of teachers should be clearly laid 
down in the Education Code and they should be binding on both the parties, if 
necessary, by law, without the need of any written agreement. Failing this, the 
prescribed agreement must be executed and completed within four months from 
the date of the teacher’s joining the institution. (Page 63 end) 

14. The absence of a written agreement should not deprive a teacher or head¬ 
master of his rights conferred by the agreement or the right to have his case deci¬ 
ded by the Arbitration Board, if so necessary. (Page 64 top) 


t. committees of all denominational or sectarian institutions 

should have on them at least one-fourth of the total strength of members bslons- 
mg to other sects or denominations. (Page 64) 

The award of Arbitration Board mast be implemented within two months 
of the date of award, and the decision of the Board should in all cases be consi- 

No objection of any kind under any circumstances 
should be eaterlamed gainst that decision, not even a civil suit should lie before 

H *“«P«5eQted by CouQsels before the Ar¬ 
bitration Board. The implementation of ths award of the Board within the sti¬ 
pulated period of two months should be ths personal liability of thTmimbers of 
the managing committee. (Page 64, para 6) ^ m.moers or 

17. In case of dsfault on ths part of ths managing committee the Education 
should deduct at the source from the nuinlenance grant of th“ ins?U 
tutioa concwrned, the amount payable under ths award to ths teacher or the head- 

management refuses to implement the S’s award with 
regard to the reinstatement of a teacher or a headmaster th“ Education n*nari 
meat should continue making the payment of the uVuaUa la^y to iifm 
maintenance grant till the award is imolemented. (Page 65 top) ^ 

sent system of annual assessmTot^Sirc^iu^^^^^^^^ P- 

/8^p.m.1n S'T3Exl^d“ aanL^“m/yf/'of annas- 
schools toward^ A funA t/\ w ^ classes XI-XII be charsed bv th^ 
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22. A consolidated fee of not more than annas -/4/- p.m. be charged in classes 
IX and X for the teaching of practical subjects excepting Science, irrespective of the 
number of practical subjects taught, in those institutions where practical teaching 
is actually done in these subjects. (Page 66, para. 8) 

23. No ‘Admission Fee’ should be charged in Secondary Schools. 
(Page 66, para. 8) 

24. Managements not maintaining proper accounts of all the fee income and 
contributions made by the students or their guardians should be considered as 
mis-managed institutions. (Page 66, para. 8) 

25. In case of urgency, the managements may be given the right to borrow 
savings from the Students’ Funds for making timely paymeni of teachers’ 
salaries, and to return back the money so borrowed to their respective account 
as soon as possible but by the end of the financial year at the latest. Such 
savings should not, however, be transferred to the maintenance fund except 
that savings under the Examination fund should be transferable to the main¬ 
tenance fund of the school (Page 67, para. 9) 

26. Institutions having more than the prescribed endowment should be allo¬ 
wed to transfer any extra income from endowment in excess of the prescribed 
minimum limit to their “Development Fund” to be utilised as management’s share 
towards the utilisation of the conditional grants sanctioned by the Department for 
furniture, library, equipment, building, etc. towards which they have to contribute 
a sum equal to the amount sanctioned by Govt. (Page 67, para. 10) 

27. To encourage and facilitate the raising of endowment, donors of educational 
endowments should be exempted from paying income-tax on their donations. 
(Page 67, para 11) 

28. A teacher on being transferred from one school to another under the 
scheme of “Transfer Boards” should not be appointed in the new school on the 
lowest scale of his grade, and the rule on this point, if any, should not be manda¬ 
tory. But in any case, he should not get a higher salary at the place of his new 
appointment than what he was getting at the previous institution. (Page 68, 
para. 12). 

29. Necessary and early steps should be taken to have the recommendaUons 
of the Better Management Committee of 1946, dealing with Leave Rules, Tuitions, 
Character Rolls and Framing of Time Tables, as notified by Government, uni¬ 
versally adopted by the aided institutions. (Page 68, para. 13). 

30. If any house allowance or house accommodation is provided for the head 
of an aided institution, as is permissible in Government institutions, it should be 
regarded as legitimate expenditure for purposes of calculating the Government 
grants and should not be subject to audit objection. (Page 68, para. 14) 

31. The rule in foot-note 1 to para.358 of the'Education Code forbidding 
the employment of relations of the managing committee or the Head of the ins¬ 
titution on the staff of aided high schools and Inter. Colleges should be made 
invariable in its application. (Page 68, para 15) 
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R£CX)MMENDAT10NS ON TBXT-BOOKS—CHAPTER VIII 


I. The existing system of prescribing text-books should be abolished. No 
text-books should be prescribed in any of the subjects covered by the curriculum 
of classes IX to XII, ani the heads of institutions should be left entirely free to 
choose the books which best suit their purpose in consultation with the subject 
teacher or teacaers. Oaly detailed syllabus for each subject should be laid down 
with the help of experts and senior teachers who are actually engaged in teaching 
the subject. The Education Department should, however, recommend a few 
books proj- erly produced, as a help and guidance for them. These books will 
have to be decidedly the best on the subject. They will fully cover the syllabus 
and also indicate the standard to be achieved in a particular subject. (Page 71, 
paras. 8-9) 

2. Efforts should be made to encourage the formation of special societies 
and associations for the production of standard and graded text-books in different 
subjects, as is the case in the U.K.. and U.S.A. (Page 71, para. 10) 

3. A book once selected should not be changed for a period of at least 3 years, 
unless material alterations and changes have been made in the syllabus of the sub¬ 
ject. (Page 71, para 11) 

4. Government should also undertake the responsibility of making standard 

books m different subjects available in the market for use in schools. Eminent 
authore should be invited to submit books on particular subjects like Indian His¬ 
tory, Civics, Geography and Indian Economics, written in accordance with the 
prescnbed catena. Sufficient time should be allowed for the preparation of such 
books and monetay rewards proportionate to the size of the book and the nature 
Of the subject, as determined before hand, should be given to the writers of the 
bKt books. The nui^r of awards should not be less than three and may be 
.more, if necessary. (Page 71, para. 12) ^ 


Text-books should not be undertaken by Government for it 
12 endr‘ publishers (PaT?" oara 
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CHAPTER X— Statistics 

Statement showing the area and population of Uttar Pradesh 



Rural Urban Total 


1. Area of Uttar Pradesh as per census of 

1951. 

2. Population of Uttar Pradesh in 1951— 

Male .. 

Female 

Total •• 

3. Density of Population per sq* mile 
4r Number of occupied houses .. 

5* Number of— 

6. Population of 16cities having a population 
of 1 lakh or more:— 


(1) Kanpur .. 


705,383 

(2) Lucknow 


496,861 

(3) Agra 

♦ # 

375,665 

(4) Banaras .. 

• % 

355,777 

(5) Allahabad 

• # 

332.295 

(6) Meerut 

♦ » 

233,183 

(7) Bareilly 

e # 

208,083 

(8) Moradabad 


161,854 


112,044 sq. 1,451 sq. 113,495 sq. 
miles. miles. miles. 


28,360,149 

4.738.717 

33.098.866 

26,229,894 

3.886.982 

30.116.876 

54,590.043 

8.625.699 

63.215.742 

487 

5,943 

557 

9.073,985 

1.334.959 

10.408,944 

Villages 

111,722 

Hamlets 

257,468 

Towns 

486 

(9) Saharanpur 

4 ft 

148,435 

(10) Dehra Dun 

♦ ft 

144,216 

(il) Aligarh 

^ •ft 

141.618 

(12) Rampur 

4 

ft ft 

134,277 

(13) Gorakhpur 

• # 

132.436 

(14) Jhansi 

♦ • • 

127.365 

(15) Mathura 

• ♦ ft 

105.773 


(16) Shahjahanpur 
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Government institutions 


District Board institutions j Municipal Board institu* 

I tions 



1951-52 


1936-37 

1941-42 

1946-47 

1951-52 


14 1 

Higher 
Secondary 
42 


50 

116 

144 

196 


Higher 

Secondary 


51 

116 

144 

196 


Mid¬ 

dle 

High Inter¬ 
me¬ 
diate 

Total 

10 

11 12 

13 

1 Boys^ institutions 


36 

6 .. 

42 

50 

7 

57 

69 

8 1 
Higher 
Secondary 

78 

96 

21 

117 

Girls' inslitutlont 

44 

« ■ • • 

44 

69 

4 

73 

72 

4 

Higher 

Secondary 

76 

72 

11 

83 

i 
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Schools 



Aided iastitutioos 


Uaaided institutions 


Total no. of Secondary instil 
tituions 


Mid¬ 

dle 

High Inter¬ 
me¬ 
diate 

Total 

Mid¬ 

dle 

High Inter¬ 
me¬ 
diate 

Total 

Mid¬ 

dle 

High Inter¬ 
me¬ 
diate 

Total 

14 

15. 

16 

17 

18 

19 20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

108 

160 

31 

299 

78 

5 1 

84 

891 

291 

40 

1,150 

147 

177 

48 

372, 

139 

13 .. 

142 

1,014 

245 

56 

1,315 

217 

228 

97 

542 

239 

17 4 

260 

1,344 

301 

114 

1,759 


Higher 



Higher 



Higher 



Secondary 



Secondary 



Secondary 


235 

715 

950 

551 

126 

677 

2,608 

948 

3,556 

143 

31 

7 

181 

6 

1 

7 

322 

34 

7 

363 

162 

41 

11 

214 

8 

1 

9 

427 

55 

11 

493 

198 

53 

17 

268 

17 

1 1 

19 

506 

72 

19 

597 


Higher 



Higher 



Higher 



Secondary 



Secondary 



Secondary 


127 

123 

250 

12 

2 

14 

463 

178 

641 
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Statement showing the total number of Higher Secondary Schools in the Uttar 

Pradesh in 1953. 



Government 

Schools 

Non-Govem- 
. ment Schools 

Total 

1. High School type for— 




(a) Boys 

74 

934 

1,008 

(6) Girls 

42 

132 

174 

Total 

116 ^ 

1,066 

• 

1,182 

2. Intermediate college type for— 




(a) Boys 

32 

497 

529 

(*) Girls 

16 

73 

89 

1 

Total 

48 

570 

618 




















Institutions recognised by the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 

Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad 


High School 
Examination 


Intermediate 

Examination 


Intermediate 
Examination 
in Commerce 


Intermediate 
Examination 
in Agriculture 



1923-24 


1924-25 


1927 - 28 

1928 - 29 

1929 - 30 

1930 - 31 

1931 - 32 


1935 - 36 

1936 - 37 
1941-42 
1949-50 


205 

212 

216 

227 

235 


254 

328 

570 

1,085 

1,098 



Figures not 
available. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


177 

Merged in col. 
3 . 


Figures not 
available. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Merged in col. 
3 . 
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Consolidated number of recognised institutions for Classes XI—XII in the seyeral 

groups of subjects for 1953 



Bovs 

Schools 

Girls 

Schools 

European 

Schools 

Total 

Total 

443 

73 

4 

520 

Group A 

384 

64 

3 

451 

Group B 

166 

8 

4 

178 

Main subjects uoder Group C. 





Group C 

211 

20 


231 

Agriculture 

45 



45 

Commerce 

177 



177 

Industrial Chemistry 

4 



4 

Ceramic 

5 



5 

Wood craft 

8 



8 

Book Craft 

14 


1 ♦ ♦ 

1 14 

1 

Tailoring 

4 



4 

Metal work 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Spinning and Weaving 

17 

1 

1 * * 


17 

Leather Work 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Home Science 


12 

% • 

12 

Home Economics 

% # 

15 


15 

Group D 

23 

24 

♦ t 

47 

Main subjects in D— 





Music 

14 

24 

• # 

38 

Drawing and Painting 

19 

8 

1 


27 
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Consoliadted number of recognised institutions for 1953 in the several groups of 

subjects for classes IX—X 



Boys 

Schools 

Girls 

Schools 

European 

Schools 

% 

Grand 

Total 

Total 

921 

163 

1 

1,085 

Group A" 

913 

155 

1 

1,069 

OroupB" •. 

279 

16 

] 

296 

Group C • * 4« 

419 

70 

• • 

489 

Main subjects under Group C — 





Agriculture and General Science 

109 



109 

Commerce and Economics 

304 


% % 

304 

Industrial Chemistry and Science 

19 


• • 

19 

Ceramics and Sdence *. 

8 


• • 

8 

Woodcraft and Allied Art 

. 115 , 


• • 

ns 

Boo1c<raft and Allied Art 

127 


» • 

127 

Tailoring and Allied Art 

50 


• » 

50 

Metal work and Allied Art 

13 


■ • 

13 

Spinning and Weaving and Allied Art 

103 


• • 

103 

Leather work and Allied Art 

6 

• • 

• • 

6 

Home Science and Tailoring 

« • 

70 

• • 

70 

Group D ,. .. 

4 

89 

48 

* « 

137 

Main subjects in D — 





Music 

59 

48 

■ • 

107 

Draift-ing. Panting and Sculpture 

• 

74 j 

16 

• ■ 

90 
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Statement showing the number of Higher Secondary Schools in each district, 
recognised by the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
Uttar Pradesh. 




Number of Higher Secondary Schools recogr 

lised for— 

Serial 



1 



Intermediate and 

num¬ 

Name of 

Intermediate Exam* 1 

High School Exam 

- 

High School Exam¬ 

ber ! 

district 

ination only I 

ination only 


inations both 



Boys 

Girls 1 

Boys Girls 


Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Dehra Dun 

1 

I 

5 

5 

9 

1 

2 

Saharanpur 

• » 

» • 

10 

5 

16 

3 

3 

MuzafTarnagar .. 

1 

4 4 

23 

« 4 

13 

2 

4 

Meerut 

3 

1 

35 

9 

30 

4 

5 

Bulandshahr 

2 

• 4 

15 

2 

10 


6 

Aligarh 

2 

4 % 

17 

I 

15 

2 

7 

Mathura 

1 

4 m 

• 

17 

2 

6 

1 

8 

Agra 

4 


20 

5 

11 

4 

9 

, Mainpuri 

1 

• • 

6 

2 

6 

• 1 

10 

Etah 

% » 

s 4 

9 

3 

8 

t ♦ 

11 

Bareilly 

1 

4 4 

8 

3 

9 

1 

2 

12 

Bijnor 


# 4 

7 

3 

14 

2 

13 

Budaun 

» % 

* ^ 

6 

2 

5 

1 

14 

Moradabad 

3 


11 

4 


2 

15 

Shahjahanpur 

1 

• • 

7 

2 

2 

J 

16 

Piltbhic 

• ^ 

• • 

1 


4 

1 

17 

Rampur 


• ^ 

2 

1 

1 

i 4 

18 

Naini Tal 

• ♦ 

• 4 

3 

• 4 

8 

# 

1 

19 

Almora 

♦ # 

4 4 

11 

3 

10 

1 

20 

Garhwal 


4 4 

13 

2 

4 

• t 

21 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4 4 

« * 

4 

4 4 

1 

• • 

22 

Fdrrukhabad ... 

4 m 


5 

1 

8 

3 

23 

Etawah 

4 • 

• « 

6 

1 

8 

1 

24 

Kanpur 

3 


12 

2 

19 

8 

25 

Fatchpur 

• • 


4 

1 

3 

• 4 
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Number of Higher Secondary Schools recognised for—• 


Name 

of 

district 


26 Allahabad 

27 Jhaosi 

28 Jalaun 

29 Hamirpur 

30 Banda 

31 Banafas 

32 Miriapur 

33 Jaimput' 

34 ObaZipur 
33 Ballia 

36 cJorakhpuf 

37 DeoHa 

38 Bast! 

39 A: 2 amgarh 

40 Lucknow 
Lfnnao 

42 Rae Bareli 

43 Sitapur 

44 Hardoi 

45 Kheri 
48 Faizabad 

47 Gonda 

48 Bahraich 

49 Sultanpur 
30 Partabgarh 

BaraBanki 

Total 


Intermediate Exam* High School Exam 
ination only Ination only 


Boys 


3 


Girls 


Boys Girls 


Intermediate and 
High School Exam¬ 
inations both 


Boys Girls 



J____ ■* I 83 453 , 

7 and 8 show only those institutions which have classes IX t735E 
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Progressive increase in the number of aided institutions 

grants from state funds. 


in receipt of maintenance 



Year 

Inter- High Junior 
mediate Schools High 
colleges schools 

Total 

1 

2 3 4 

5 


Boy’sinstltutions 


1936-37 .. 




15 157 52 

224 

1941-42 .. 




37 178 43 

258 

1946-47 .. 




56 195 77 

328 

1949-50 .. 

Higher Secondary 

496 37 

533 


Inter* High Junior 
mediate Schools Hi^ 
colleges schools schools 


6 7 


8 


Girl’s institutions 

S 15 114 

10 28 130 

13 29 151 

Higher Secondary 

78 153 


Total 


134 

168 

193 

231 


Grand 

total 

of 

aided 

secon< 

dary 

schools' 


10 


3S8 

426 

521 

764 


55 615 

45 669 

36 738 


155 240 
158 246 
152 252 



1950- 51 .. 

1951- 52 .. 

1952- 53 .. 


560 

624 

702 


85 

88 

100 


915 

990 
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Progressive increase in the number of examinees of the Board of High School and 

Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh. 


Year 

High School 
Examination 

InUrmediate 

Examination 

Total 

1 

2 

3 


1937 

14.383 

4,708 

19,091 

1947 

33,923 

14,598 

48,521 

1948 

40,299 

16,608 

56,907 

1949 

52,174 

21.690 

73,864 

1950 

71,562 

28,205 

99,767 

1951 

110,581 

41.009 

151,590 

1952 

124,843 

47,403 

172,246 

1953 

196,783 

I 62,636 

259,419 

Progressive rise in the number of Examination Centres 

Year 

For High 
School 
Examination 

For 

Intermediate 

Examination 

Total 
number of 
centres 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1950 

263 

210 

473 

1951 

315 

255 

570 

1952 

396 

208 

604 

1953 

598 

267 

865 
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Statement showing number of students who appeared for the High School and 
Intermediate Examinations of 1952 in different subjects under groups 'C 
and ‘D’. 

High School EzamioatiOD 


No. of students 



U—Group 



appeared 

1. 

Home Science and Tailoring 

.. 


3,607 

2. 

Agriculture and General Science 



1,890 

3. 

Wood Craft and Applied Art 



1,981 

4. 

Book-Craft and Allied Art 

• % 


2,944 

5. 

Tailoring and Allied Art .. 

• # 


1,023 

6. 

Metal Work and Allied Art 

♦ ♦ 


182 

7. 

Spinning and Weaving and Allied Art 


•• • 

1,598 

8. 

Leather Work and Allied Art 

♦ • 

■ • 

41 

9. 

Industrial Chemistry and Science 

• • 

• « 

101 

10. 

Ceramics and Science 

Group 


• % 

89 

I. 

Music (Vocal) 

♦ • 

1 « 

630 

2. 

Music (Instrumental) 

♦ ♦ 


649 

3. 

Drawing, Painting and Sculpture 

Intermediate Examination 


1,355 


I—Group 'C' 


Group ‘C’ 

1. Home Science 

2. Home Economics 

3. Wood Craft .. 

4. Tailoring 

5. Book Craft 

6. Metal Craft 

7. Spinning and Weaving 

8. Leather Work 

9. Industrial Chemistry 

10. Ceramics 

11. Agriculture 

12. Commerce 

Group *D' 

1. Drawing and painting 

2. Music (Vocal) 

3. Music (Instrumental) ... 


No. of students 
appeared 


35 

108 

82 

79 

199 

5 

58 

11 

2 

31 

606 

4.952 


750 

273 

189 
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Examinees for the Intermediate Examination of the Board of High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Education, Uttar Pradesh, and the percentage of passes. 



Number of candidates 
registered 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


School 


Private 


School 


Percentage of passes 


Private Aggregate 


2,028 

2,480 

2,480 

2,441 

2,587 

2,224 

2,433 

2,507 

2,859 

3,339 

3,218 

3,300 

3,862 

3,432 

3,545 

3,748 

4,198 

4,503 

4,537 

5,049 

5,586 

6,125 

9,254 

8,138 

10,384 

12,169 

16,790 

23,390 

35,251 


414 

564 

583 

411 

493 

572 

724 

801 

863 

873 

846 

1,155 

1,222 

1,404 

1,815 

1,979 

1,674 

2,752 

3,263 

4,267 

5,344 

5,589 

8,186 

12,379 

19,362 

24,013 

27,385 


53- 9 
47-3 
500 

58- 3 
58 

63-0 

54- 5 
60-2 
62*4 
581 

59- 3 

63- 6 
66-2 

64- 4 
69-2 
69-6 
620 

67- 0 

60- 6 
670 
66-4 

72- 4 
700 

73- 5 
62-6 

68- 5 
62-7 

65- 2 
63.4 


38 

34-7 

29-3 

25-3 

31- 2 
34-0 

32- 4 
451 
32-5 
32*6 
38-7 
380 

37- 3 
31-42 
48-6 

38- 2 
46-9 

46- 9 
53*7 

51- 9 

54- 7 

47- 1 

55- 7 
54-3 

52- 8 
33.4 


53-6 

55- 8 
49-3 

56- 3 
570 
53-4 
56-1 
■ • 

56- 9 

59- 2 

60- 4 

61- 6 
66-2 

58- 8 

61- 3 

64- 5 

62- 6 
61-0 
76-1 

65- 4 
67-3 

57- 6 
63-8 

59- 2 
# • 

48.2 


Number of 
candidates 
passed with 
the help 
of grace 
marks 



227 

308 

377 

439 

437 

436 

401 

480 

497 

511 

543 

500 

575 

973 

793 

789 

1,635 

1,014 

1529 

2,093 
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Statement showing (1) percentage of p^ses in the aggregate and (2) percentage of 
p^ses in the Agricultural Diploma Examination and the InternKdiate 
Examination in Agriculture of the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, Uttar Pradesh. 


Year 



Total 
number of 
candidat 
registered 


No. of candidates 
Percentage who passed with 
of passes as the help of grace 
a whole marks. 



1926 



2 

100 


1927 



34 

52.9 


1928 



55 

78.1 


1929 



70 

64.2 


1930 



50 

90. 

_ 

1931 



58 

93.1 

11 

1932 



64 

90.0 

9 

1933 



70 

85.7 

15 

1934 



76 

84 

24 

1935 



81 

91.3 

21 

1936 



77 

88.3 

21 

1937 



89 

96.6 

14 

1938 



90 

86.7 

16 

1939 



100 

51.7 

18 

1940 



192 

83 

35 

1941 



272 

84.8 

49 

1942 



315 

80 

T> 

1943 



277 

78.2 

63 

1944 



275 

72.4 

61 

1945 



342 

63.2 

101 

1946 



356 

46.3 

40 

1946 Special 



80 

50 

14 

1947 

Private 

.. 1 





Regular 

A 

.. 546 

547 

64.5 

122 

1948 

Private 

.. 9 





Regular 

.. 731 

740 

53.5 

90 

1949 

Private 

.. 37 





Regular 

.. 693 

730 

54.9 

90 

1950 

Private 

.. 54 





Regular 

.. 659 

713 

54.1 

94 

1951 

Private 

.. 57 





Regular 

.. 601 

658 

61.8 
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• s . stx ,'' '"^^s“i's=ss/ssc 


Year 


1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 
1935 

1936.. 

1937.. 


1948.. 

1949.. 

1950 

1951 


Number of candi- 
I dates registered 


Percentage of passes 


college Private .Coliege Private Aggregate 


249 

241 

271 

245 

241 

243 

170 

224 

304 

338 

341 

391 

442 



662. 

s % 


65.4 


23 

1 66.4 

60.8 

29 

60 

45 

35 

67.2 

40 

2] 

1 59.8 

33 

1 

57 

100 

19 

53.2 

31.5 


1>896 

1.960 
2.099 

2.960 


182 

248 

430 

854 

1,237 


55.3 
52.5 

52.4 
58.3 
60.7 


1938 

452 

45 

- 

1939.. 

530 ’ 

49 

66.2 

1940 

681 

75 

63.5 

1941.. 

820 

77 

4 

60 

1942.. 

935 

98 

64.2 

1943.. 

812 

106 

58.6 

1944., 

813 

157 

62.7 

1945.. 

981 

183 

57.7 

1946.. 

1947.. 

1,207 

fl 

195 

71.4 


72.4 
61.1 
63.8 
60.7 

62.5 


45 

30.3 
43.2 

43.4 
65.7 
48.9 

4.6 

35.3 

55.7 
45 

52.7 
59.2 

43.7 

58.7 
57.9 

53.7 

43.8 
47 

41.9 


59.4 

65.9 
58 
59.1 

52.9 

54.9 
50 
57.8 
57.4 
66.6 
69.01 
63 

68 

59.8 

62.9 

58.1 

62.4 I 

56.2 

70.3 

71.5 
59.7 

62.6 
57.6 I 


Number of 
candidates 
passed with 
the help 
of grace 
marks 


18 

27 

31 

49 

43 

46 

56 

63 

54 

88 

86 

145 

123 

124 
139 
148 
361 
212 
329 
290 
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Number of candidates who offered subjects involving practical examination in the 

Intermediate Examinations of 1948—1962. 


Serial Name of subjects 
No. 


Group 


1 Agriculture 


2 Commerce (Steno- 
typing). 


3 Physics 


4 Biology .. 

5 Chemistry 

6 Military Science 

7 Home Science (Main 

and Subsidiary). 


8 Home Economics 
(Main and Subsidi¬ 
ary). 


9 Music (Vocal) 

10 Music (Instrumental) 

11 Wood Craft 

12 Book Craft 

13 Tailoring 

14 Metal Work 

15 Spinning and Weaving 

16 Leather Work 

17 Ceramics 

18 Industrial Chemistry 


Group 

B 

(Scienti¬ 

fic). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Con¬ 
struct¬ 
ive. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


I 



9 

1 


Number of candidates for I 



the year 



Remarks 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

740 

730 

713 

658 

606 


915 

815 

847 

1,089 

2,498 



4,871 

5.723 

7,557 

8.208 


• 4 

1,709 

2,776 

2,642 

3,021 


% 4 

4,877 

5.743 

7,562 

8,218 

•House hold 
Science 

• ^ 

161 

343 

518 

636 

1949. 


•13 

11 

29 

35 

5 

Main 

Subsidiary 

• • 

32 

36 

26 

108 

1 

Main 

Subsidiary 


177 

187 

230 

237 

14 

Main 

Subsidiary 


72 

90 

• 123 

189 

27 

Main 

Subsidiary 


♦ # 


ft • 

82 






119 


1 

! 




79 






5 






58 






11 






31 




• ft 

ft 1 

2 



•The subject did not exist. 
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(1) Percentage of p^ses in aggregate and (2) percentage of passes in tfie Smiii 
hmenim Intermediate Exarmnation in AgrilulZl of bZIT of H^h 
School and Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh. ^ J S 


Year 


1945 1946 1947 ]948 1949 1950 195] 

INTERMEDIATE EXL^MINATION. 


intermediate 

Number of candidates 
registered. 

N^ber of candidates 
actually examined. 

Aggregate % .. ' ^ 


EXAMINATION IN AGRICULTURE 

* 2 22 29 66 53 

28 65 51 

25 100 52.6 82.14 87.6 82.3 
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Examinees for the High School Examination of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh, and the percentage.of passes. 


Year 

No. of candidates 
registered 

Percentage oi passes 

No, of 
candidates 
passed 
with the 
help of 
grace 
marks 

School 

Private 

School 

Private Aggregate 

1 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

1 

7 

1923 





46.4 ' 

♦ # 

1924 


^ • 



55.1 

• . 

1925 

6,126 

242 



61.2 

» • 

1926 

6,117 

920 



53.7 

. . 

1927 

7,062 

476 



54.8 

% » 

1928 

7,836 

920 



54.4 

• ^ 

1929 

8,353 

1,232 

62.5 

'26.2 

58.1 

. . 

1930 

7,309 

1,028 

59.7 

21.5 

56.7 

. . 

1931 

8,105 

1,148 

62.0 

21.1 

56.7 

• • 

1932 

8,876 

1,229 

65.0 

27.0 

60.9 

1 • 

1933 

9,302 

1,353 

57.8 

23.5 

54.1 

. * 

1934 

10,185 

1,452 

66.6 

35.5 

63.4 

• • 

1935 

10,744 

1,893 

63.6 

29.1 

58.7 


1936 

11,327 

2,095 

55.7 

24.0 

53.2 

♦ ♦ 

1937 

11,983 

2.400 

63.3 

33.0 

58.2 


1938 

I 12,133 

2,745 

66.9 

31.0 

60.3 


1939 

1 12,462 

2,983 

70.0 

33.4 

62.0 

• • 

1940 

13,177 

3.403 

78,4 

45.4 

72.0 

$ » 

1941 

14,010 

3,600 

66.8 

35.2 

61.4 

1,886 

A A 

1942 

14,956 

4.296 

69.0 

39-2 

63.2 

1,964 

1943 

14,556 

3,956 

70.6 

41.4 

65.4 

1,858 

1944 

15.620 

6.636 

72.2 

41.2 

64 2 

2,460 

1945 

16.869 

7.793 

71.4 

39.8 

62.8 

2,282 

1946 

18,695 

8.577 

71.6 

38.3 

62.8 

2,632 

1947 

22.054 

11,869 

73.5 

40.0 

63.2 

5,089 

1948 

26.391 

13.908 

71.9 

42.3 

63 1 

3,156 

1949 

33,410 

18,764 

76.8 

42.2 

64.4 

5,986 

1950 

40,500 

31.062 

64.5 

37.1 

54.1 

6,32| 

1951 

64.185 

46,396 

68.1 

42.6 

59.0 

9,787 

1952 

66,916 

57,927 

60.4 

28.1 

46.2 


1953 

120.998 

75.785 

• • 

— 

• • 

• # 
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Number of candidates who offered subjects involving practical examinations in the 

High School Examinations of 1948 to 1952. 


Number of candidates 
for the year 


Sirial 

num* 

ber 

\ 

Name of subjects 

% 

% 

s ♦ ♦ 

1 

Home Science and Tailoring 

2 

Agriculture and General Science 

1 

3 

Ceramio and Science 

4 

Industrial Chemistry and Science 

5 

Woodcraft and Allied Art 

6 

Bookcraft and Allied Art 

7 

Tailoring and Allied Art 

8 

Metal Work and Allied Art 

9 

Spinning and Weaving and Allied Art 

10 

Leather work and Allied Art 

II 

Music Vocal Main 

• • ■ » 

12 

Music Instrumental Main .. 

13 

D.-awing, Painting and Sculpture (MainJ 

14 

Drawing Painting and Sculpture (Subsidi. 

ttryj* ^ 

^15 

Homs Science (Subsidiary).. 


Music Vocal (Subsidiary) 

17 

Mu'uc Instrumental (Subsidiaiy) 


Group 

1948 

1950 

1 1951 

1952 

Constructive 

Group. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3,623 

Ditto 

2,028 

1,443 

2.030 

1,916 

Ditto 

• 

43 

74 

87 

Ditto 

• 

31 

65 

100 

Ditto 

2,352 

984 

1,380 

2,004 

Ditto 

2,038 

1,666 

3,519 

2,950 

Ditto 

405 

578 

1,139 

1,006 

Ditto 

200 

111 

160 

170 

Ditto 

475 

556 

1,602 

1,625 

Ditto 

no 

93 

no 

' 71 

Art Group 

• 

• 

• 

638 

Ditto 

• 

• 

• 

672 

Ditto 

• 


• 

1,363 

Ditto 

• 

• 

• 

6 

Literary Group 

1.SI3 2,573 

9 

3,777 

Ditto 

73d 

874 

1,187 

1,183 

Ditto 

440 

479 

806 

1.100 


The subject did not existi 
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Progressive increase in the grants-in-aid paid to Secondary Schools. 



Class of school 


I. Higher Secondary Schools 


2. Junior High Schools 


Total .... 

1 • Higher Secondary Schools 

2. Junior High Schools 

Total 

Grand Total 

of grants pUd to Secondary 
schools for Boys and Girls 


Grant-in-aid paid in the last five years 


1 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Boys' institutions 




Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs- 

3^,25,658 

45.81,314 

1 

49,76.028 

52,53,498 

57.16,471 



D. A. 3,46,619 

.3,48,345 

4,10,738 

56.472 

1,05,312 

1,78,349 

2,04,432 

1,11,876 



D. A. 23,920 

25,773 

17,150 

38,82,130 

46,86,626 

1 55,24,916 

58,32,048 

62,56,235 

Girls’ 1 

nstitutions. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

7.43,208 

8,60,913 

9.22.722 

9,47,268 

10,50,111 



D. A. 76.065 

76,725 

87,430 

4,66,545 

5,12,558 

5.62,546 

5,80,752 ' 

5.43,497 

j 


D. A. 1,00,998 

1,01,998 

82,888 

12.09.753 

13,73,471 

1 

16.62,331 

17,06,743 

17,63,926 

50,91,883 

60,60,097 

71,87,247 

75,38,791 




















! Inco m and Expenditure of the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 

Uttar Pradesh 


Year 


Income 


Expenditure 


Rs. 


Rs. 


1937-38 ' 

3.44.337 

1947-48 

10,43.916 

1948-49 

13.18,728 

1949-50 

18.56.001 

1950-31 

28,27,566 

1951-32 

31,97,789 

1953-54 (estimate) 

46,30.000 


2.61.194 
9.72.368 
1 r.83.054 

19.36.456 
25,63.386 

27.80.457 
35,01.200 


Strength of Officers and Staff of the Board's Office 


Officers 

.. 

>948 .. 3 

1953 


Clerks 

20 

44 

159 


Statement showing the total number of Junior High Schools in the Uttar Pradesh 

in 1953. 


Government Non- 
Schools Government Total 

— ---_Schools 

!• Anglo-Hindustani type for ^- 


(а) Boys 

(б) Girls 

Total 

2. Hindustani school type for 
(o) Boys 


(fc) Girls 

Total 

Grand Total 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


5 

Nil 

5 


5 

Nil 

5 


108 

2,706 

2.814 


52 

411 

463 


160 

3,117 

3.277 

t 

165 

3,117 

3,282 
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Statement showing the number of recognised Hindustani Middle Schools in 1950 
and the number of candidates sent up for the Junior High School Examination 
of 1953. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

• 


Number of Junior 
High Schools 
in 1950 

Boys Girls 

No. of candidates 
sent up for the 
Junior High School 
examination of I9SJ 

Boys Girls 

1 

2 


3 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Dchra Dun 

• ♦ 

8 

2 

378 

94 

2 

Saharanpur 


24 

6 

1,507 

97 

3 

MuEafTarnagar .. 


27 

6 

1.715 ' 

77 

4 

Meerut 


48 

21 

2,647 

388 

5 

Bulandshahar 

♦ » 

36 

9 

697 

106 

6 

Mathura 

• # 

26 

10 

1,456 

175 

7 

Agra 

• » 

29 

18 

1,761 

213 

8 

Mainpuri 

% ^ 

24 

7 

2,074 

116 

9 

Elah 

• % 

23 

7 

1,084 

100 

10 

Aligarh 


53 

10 

2,844 

191 

n 

% 

Bareilly 


24 

13 

. 1,390 

193 

12 

Bijnor 


26 

8 

1,562 

119 

13 

Budaun 

• # 

38 

3 

1.523 

163 

14 

Moradabad 


31 

10 

1.937 

355 

15 

Shahjahanpur 

♦ • 

18 

6 

1,141 

28 

1> 

Pillbhit 


16 

4 

827 

93 

17 

Farrukhabad 

% • 

33 

3 

2.258 

127 

18 

Etawah 

« % 

38 

2 

1 787 

125 

19 

Kanpur 

9 • 

39 

13 

2,953 

504 

20 

Falehpur 

« ♦ 

23 

4 

1,166 

11 

21 

Allahabad 


58 

10 

2,747 

192 

22 

Banda 


19 

4 

988 

4 

23 

Hamirpur 


23 

3 

722 

71 

24 

Jhansi 

• 9 

21 

9 

849 

147 


\ 
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Serial 

num* District 
ber 


25 Jalaun 

26 Banaras 

27 Mirzapur 

28 Jaunpur 

29 Chazipur 

30 Ballia 

31 Gorakhpur 

32 Deoria 

33 Bast! 

34 Azarrtgarh 

35 NainiTal 

36 Almora 

37 Garhwal 

38 Lucknow 

39 Unnao 

40 Rae Bareli 

41 Sitapur 

42 Hardoi 

43 Kheri 

44 Faizabad 

45 Gonda 

46 Bahraich 

47 Sultanpur 

48 Parlapgarh 

49 BaraBanki 

50 Rampur 

51 Tchri 


Number of Junior Number of candi- 

High Schools dales sent up for 

in 1950 the Junior High 

School examination 
of 1953 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

20 

3 

1.418 

40 

72 

II 

3,320 

181 

23 

6 

1.122 

72 

60 

« • 

1,234 

158 

44 

2 

2,510 

22 

62 

9 

2.445 

88 

65 

4 

2.716 

92 

78 

7 

2,736 

71 

62 

5 

3,024 

60 

62 

3 

3.470 

62 

18 

6 

944 

148 

62 

• • 

2,637 

50 

44 

1 

212 

47 

17 

26 

949 

196 

31 

2 

1,935 

75 

32 

2 

1,305 

26 

13 

7 

1,357 

46 

20 

7 

1,336 

♦ » 

15 

5 

1,300 

50 

39 

8 

1,856 

96 

21 

2 

1,442 

32 

18 

6 

1,185 

44 

26 

5 

1,727 

38 

30 

4 

1,360 

30 

18 

3 

1,139 

29 

6 

• ^ 

486 

7 

31 

1 

1,177 

68 


Total 


1.694 


323 85.355 5.5 J 7 
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Siatement showing th? numbsr of examinees for the Junior High School 
Examination conducted by the Education Department 


Y.vu 

N 3. oT b)y c n.li- 
dxizi 

N^. of g’rl c:.nii- 
d3te$ 

Total 

1947 

47,916 

2,375 

50,291 

1948 

54,271 

2,586 

56,857 

1949 

58.758 

3,646 

62,404 

1950 

75,971 

5,920 

81,891 

1951 (S'j?-)lemjntary) 
Hindustani Middle 

18,988 

583 

19,571 

1951 (Junior Hii'i Sc'iool) 

65,826 

4,216 

70,142 

1952 Ditto. 

72.430 

4,930 

77,360 

1953 Ditto. 

85,355 

5,517 

90,872 
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Expenditure on Secondary Education 


Year 

Govern¬ 

District 

Muni¬ 


Other 


and kind of 

ment 

Board 

cipal 

Fees 

Sources 

Total 

institution 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 





Expenditure on Secondary education of Boys. 


l93$-37 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Intermediate Colleges 

11,42,723 

Nil 

7,535 

9,28,636 

3,55,700' 

24.34.594 

High Schools .« 

33,35,850 

16,425 

1,33,728 

21.07,489 

5,58,903 

61.52,395 

Junior High Schools 

12,06,863 

3,36,969 

1,18,573 

6,35,074 

2.52,3.52 

25,49,831 

Total 

56,85,436 

3,53,394 

2,59,836 

36,71,199 

11.66,955 

1.11,36,820 


51 % 



33 % 



194M2 

Intermediate Colleges 

14,04.378 

♦ ^ 

12,859 

14,74,657 

4,37,264 

33,29,158 

High Schools 

34,10.297 

1.373 

1,17,266 

24,17.703 

6.99,357 

66,45,996 

Junior High Schools 

11,88,187 

2.94,551 

1,53,468 

8.76,8f0 

2,60,722 

27,73SC8 

Total 

60,02,862 

2,95,924 

2.83,593 

47,69,240 

13,97,343 

1.27,48,?e2 


48% 



37% 



1946-47 

Intermediate Colleges 

21,45.823 

6,255 

43.858 

29,93.714 

7.25.019 

59,14.669 

High Schools 

36,90,707 

30,090 

1.50,067 

39,12,923 

14,11,019 

51,94.806 

Junior High Schools 

14,48,867 

3,13,155 

2.97,173 

17,13,498 

6,71,017 

44,43,710 

Total 

72,85,397 

3,49,500 

4,91,098 

86.20.135 

28.07.055 

1.95,53,185 


37 % 


44 % 



--1951.52 







Intermediate Colleges 
dt 

High Schools 

1,17,57,847 

25,213 

635,807 

2]S.K-,646 38,83,970 

3,78,16.483 

Junior High Schools 

30.44.145 

8,78,529 

652.312 

57,86,510 10,86,664 

1.14,48,160 



Total 





Yeaa and Kind of 
initttution 


Govern- District 
ment Board 

Funds Funds 


Muni¬ 
cipal Fees 

Funds 


Other 

Sources Total 


Expenditure on Secondary education of girls 


1936-37 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Intermediate Colleges .. 

1,11,067 

• 

3,080 

73,115 

42,067 

2,29,329 

High Schools 

4,41,188 

3,729 

10,441 

3,07,341 

1,82,227 

9,44,926 

Junior High Schools 

6,65,085 

31,940 

1,81,806 

1,60,917 

2,16,376 

12,56,124 

Total 

12,17,340 

35,669 

1.95,327 

5.41,373 

4,40,670 

24,30,379 


50% 



22% 




1941—42 

Intermediate Colleges 

1,74,686 

1,000 

3,689 

1,42,631 

51,258 

3,73,264 

High Schools 

6.44.132 

1,324 

47,377 

4.41,227 

2,I9,CC8 

13.53,£68 

Junior High Schools 

7,00,194 

51,946 

2,01,480 

2,08,404 

2.25,465 

13,87,459 

Total 

15,19,012 

54.270 

2,52,546 

7,92,262 

4,96,331 

31,14,421 


49 % 


25 % 


1946—47 

Intermediate Colleges .. 3,38,736 


High Schools 
Junior High Schools 


3,38,736 6.904 2.90,713 96,557 7,32.910 

8,71,586 2,831 71.995 6.83.445 5.69,322 21.99.179 

11,97,196 94,200 3,86,466 3,47,436 3,01,352 23,26.650 


Total 


24.07,518 97,03 1 4,63,365 13,21,594 9,67,23 1 52,58,739 


45 % 


25 y. 



Intermediate Colleges 
High Schools 
Junior High Schools 



Total 
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Number of scholarships awarded on the result of the Junior High School Scholais/iip 
Examination of 1953 in each district of Uttar Pradesh. 


Serial 

num- Name of distnci 

ber 


No. of scholarships awarded 
in 1952-53 to 


-' 

Govern 

ment 

scholar¬ 

ships 

Boys 

District 

Board 

scholar¬ 

ships 

Gi;ls 

only 

Govt 

1 2 



3 

4 

5 

1 Dehra Dun 

•. 


1 

» 1 

4 « 

2 Saharanpur 

• • 

^ # 

2 

1 

3 

3 MuzafTarnagar 


4 4 

](> 

I 

1 

4 Meerut 

• # 


IO 

1 

1 

5 Bulandshahr 


» # 

U 

1 

$ 9 

6 Mathura 

. . 

» 4 

•1 

1 

.» 

7 Agra 

% 4 

• » 

-1 

1 

9 9 

8 Mainpuri 

4 4 

♦ • 

•4 

1 

$ # 

9 Etafa 

4 • 

• • 

T 

1 

1 

iO Aligarh 

4 # 

« • 

12 

} 

$ 

Jl Bareilly 

» 4 

• • 

3 

M 

» 9 

12 Bijnor 

• • 

• 9 

2 

I 

1 

13 Budaua 

» • 


1 

i 

9 4 

14 Moradahad 



4 

1 

2 

19 Sbabjahaopiir 

♦ # 

• 

1 

4 4 

2 

16 Pilibhit 


9 4 

I 

1 ^ 

• 4 

17 Farrukbabad 


• « 

M 

1 


18 Etawah 


• « 

6 

1 


19 Kanpur 

« 4 

4 # 

6 

1 

9 9 

20 Fatebpur 

4 # 

# 4 

3 

1 

A A 

21 Allahabad 

9 4 

4 • 

1 

1 

• • 

22 Baoda 

4 • 

4 « 

J 

s 

2 

23 Haourpur 

# # 

a ♦ 

1 

1 

2 

24 Jhansi 

4 4 

9 4 

I 

1 

» • 

25 Jalaua 

4 4 

4 < 

4 

1 


Baoazas 

• m 

%% 

9 

I 

1 

# 
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Mumber of scholarships awarded on the result of the Junior High School Seholarshio 

Examination of 1953 in each district of Uttdr Pradesh- ^‘arship 



No. of scholarships awarded 
in 1952-53 to 


Serial Name of districts 
num¬ 
ber 


Boys 


Girls 

Govern 

District 


meat 

Board 

only 

Govt. 

Scholar¬ 

scholar¬ 

ships 

ships 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

27 

Mirzapur 

• 4 

4 


I 

28 

Jaunpur 

% 4 

7 

1 


29 

Ghazipur 

• • 

6 

1 

1 

30 

Ballia 

• 4 

7 

1 

4 

31 

Gorakhpur 

- . 

1 

1 

4 ^ 

32 

Deoria 


4 

J 

J 

33 

Bast! 


2 

J 

1 

34 

Azamgarh 

♦ ♦ 

10 

I 

1 

35 

Naini Tal 


1 

1 

2 

36 

Almora 

9 $ 

3 

1 

1 

37 

Garhwal 

9 9 

1 


4 • 

38 

Lucknow 

9 9 

1 

• 4 

1 

39 

Unnao 

# # 

1 

4 9 

• 4 

40 

Rae Bareli 


3 

1 


41 

Sitapur 

• 9 

3 

1 

2 

42 

Hardoi 

a # 

1 

1 

2 

43 

Kheri 

# • 

1 

• ^ 

2 

44 

Faizabad 

• # 

1 

1 

I 

45 

Gonda 

9 4 

I 

I 

1 

46 

Bahraich 

9 9 

1 

1 

• 9 

47 

Sultanpur 

4 4 

3 

1 

2 

48 

Partabgarh 

• • 

4 

1 

4 4 

49 

Bara Banki 

• • 

1 

4 4 

1 

50 

Rampur 

9 # 

1 

9 m 

4 4 

51 

Tchri 

Grand Total 

• 9 

4 9 

1 

181 

9 9 

39 

i 

45 
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Statement showing the mandatory scales oj pay sanctioned for the stajf of non¬ 
government aided institutions (both for hoys and girls) from July 1947. 


1. Principals of Intermediate colleges 

2. Assistant masters and mistresses (including Vicc- 

Principals) of Intermediate colleges 

3. Headmasters and headmistresses of High Schools 

4. Assistant masters and mistresses (trained graduates) 

including masters of classical languages and of 
Hindi and Urdu who are trained graduates 

5. Trained under-graduate teachers including teachers 

of classical languages and of Urdu and Hindi 
who are trained under-graduates .. 

6. Assistant masters of Physical Education will be in 

the trained graduates or trained under-graduates 
grade according as they are trained graduates or 
under-graduates. 

7. Drawing Masters 


Rs. 

250—20—450—25—5C0. 

! so— 10— 190—15—250. 
200—IP-.-50. 

120—6—168—E.B.—8—200 


75—5—110—E.B.—6—140— 
E.B.—7—175. 


8. Instructors of Manual Training 

9. Untrained assistant masters (graduates) 

10. Untrained assistant mastres (undergraduates) 

n. Music teachers in Intermediate (Colleges 

12. Music teachers in High Schools and Middle Schools 

13. Commerce teachers who are M. Corns and teaching 

Intermediate classes .. .. 

commerce teachers who are trained B. Corns. .. 

15. Other Commerce teachers 

16. 7'eachers of Agriculture (graduates) .. 

17. Teachers of Agciculture. (undergraduates). 


75—5—110—E.B.—6—140— 
E.B.—7—175. 

75—5—110—E.B.—6—MC— 
E.B.—7—175. 

2/3rd of the scale prescribed foj 
graduates which is 

Rs. 12(3—6—168—E.B.—8_ 

200 . 

2/3rd of the scale prescribed 
framed undergraduates 
which IS Rs.75—5—no— 
E.B.—6—140—E.B.—7—175. 

graduates grade. 
Rs. 120—6—168—E.B.—8— 
200 , 

Trained undergraduates grade 
Rs.75—5—1 lO-E.B.—I- 
140—E.B.—7—175. 

Rs. 150—10—190—15—250. 

™"7t-5-ngiE“r 

140-E.B.—7—175. ■ 


Trained graduates grade 

Rs. 120-6*168 EB.8.200 
• - Trained undergreduates grad 
Rs.75—5—nO—E.B.. 

I4<3—E.B.—7—175. 


18. Hindi and Urdu teachers, and those teachers of 
Oanskrit, Persian and Arabic, who are M.A.*s or 

trained, teaching Intermediate classes .. Rs.l50—10-I9c—15—250 


I K Tc Kchcr'y oi Simskril, Arabic and Persian in intcr- 
nijdiaic Colleges who have only oriental quali- 

lications .. .. Trained graduates grade Rs,120 

6—168—E.B,—S—200. 

- ^ Hindi. Urdu. Persian, Sanskrit and Arabic teachers 
qf High School sections who are M. As. or 

trained graduates. .. .. . . Trained graduates grade. 

Rs.120—6—186—E.B.— 8 — 200 - 
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Other language teachers oi' High and Mjdlc 
Schools. 


Trained undergraduates grade 

Rs.75_5_nO_E.B, 

—6—140—E.B.—7—175. 


A. T. C. graduates 


( rained graduates grade Rs.120 
_6_168—E.B.—8—200. 


A. V. C. Undergraduates 


Trained undergraduates grade 
Rs. 75—5—M0—E.B.—6— 
140—E.B.—7—175. 


24. M. A.. C. Tn. and B. .A. C. Ts. ol’ 5 years or 
more than 5 yrdrs service. 


Trained graduates grade when 
a vacancy occurs in that grade 
Rs.120—6—168--E.B. 

200 . 


25. M.A.. C.Ts. and B.A.. C.Ts. of less than 5 yCi^rs* 

service. 

26. Drill instructors 


Trained undergraduaus grade 
Rs.75_5_l JO—E.B.—6—140 
E.B.—7—175. 

40—2/bi.—50—E.B.—3/bi—45 


27. Head clerks in Intermc^liaic colleges .. 

28. Clerks iit High Schools 


75—5—120. 

60—4—80—E.B.—4—100. 


Reicc:Oo. No. A,61.^1 XV—124--44. dated july 12, 1947 and Press Note dated Sept.30,1947 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX I 
{\ide Page 1, para. 1) 

Chaptcr XIV OP THE Report OP the 1st Acharya Narendra Deva Committee 

OF 1939. 

Part II— Suounary of conclusions and recommendations on College Education 

19. The present system of secondary education suffers from the defect 
(hath does not provide valid forms of training for life and employment to suit 
the varied interests and abilities of the large number of pupils. Practical activities 
and corelation with the conditions and realities of life hold quite a 
subordinate position. 

20. Secondary education is merely regarded as subsidiary to university 
education. 

21. The system of secondary education should be a complete and integrated 
whole. The courses should be self-sufficient and constitute a unit by themselves. 

22 . The secondary stage of education will begin at the age of 12 and will 

last for SIX years. 

23. All s^ndary institutions should be called “Colleges”. The standard 

wtoch these institutions should aim at will be somewhat higher than the present 
lotermediate standard. v 

fo College will generally correspond 

Basic Schools. Emphasis on craft may be 
reduced. Enghsh will be taught as a compulsory subject. 

25. College will, among others, offer courses dealing predominantly with_ 

(«) Language, Literature and Social Studies. 

(o) Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 

(e) Art. 

(d) Commerce. 

or Professional subjects 
(/) Domestic Science (for girls). 

A student may join 

the 5*^1 five years’ course at the Basic School or after 

rtffk years. Students who join after the first five vear^;’ rnnre^ 

Wraft«Sa°a°M “'‘"‘“I the coXe and So-“X 

of the eollegi “ '''' School in the third elass 

shouM certify “"*80 examination 


■oot the eoui^e“stage‘.*“' ‘"'‘““io" “c" examination through 

syllabus« that experts should be invited to draw up 

View whS?;drtirup t^^f?yu1b“ « ^“"“*<"8 point? 




aad should not be regarded merely as a preparation for higher studies. 
The course should be so framed that the teachers may leave more 
initiative to the students than is usually done at present. The experts 
should be asked to draw up the syllabus for handicraft and additional 
subjects only of the first two classes and for Classes III to VI or VII 
of colleges. They should also be asked to keep in view the age of 
the pupils and also the number of the compulsory subjects,the periods 
allotted and the grounding the students have had in Basic Schools. 

31. English should be compulsory. Special arrangements should be made 
to make up the deficiency in English of those who join a college in Class III after 
taking a full course of seven years at a Basic School. A short course of either 
Hindi or Urdu should be compulsory throughout the six years of all types of 
colleges. Physical culture and general knowledge will be other compulsory subjects 
for all types of colleges. 

32. The number of colleges of each type to be established should be 
determined after an industrial and commercial survey is undertaken in order to 
find out the probable number of certificate-holders who may be absorbed every 
year in each profession. 

33. (a) For each type of college there should be an Advisory Board on 
which at least 50 per cent, representation should be given to potential employers 
to be nominated by Government. 

{b) The Advisory Board should have the following functions : 

(1) Advising Government on the modification of the syllabus 

from time to time. 

(2) Arrangement of practical training for students. 

(3) Collection of funds for the Colleges from Industry and Trade. 

34. There should be a College of Domestic Science the syllabus of which 
should be drawn up by experts. Besides Domestic Science the crafts should also 
be provided in girls’ colleges, as far as possible. 

35. Lecture methods for the theoretical portion of the syllabus should, as 
far as possible, be replaced by assignments, general directions and tutorial test. 

36. Good up-to-date libraries should be provided in all colleges. 

37. Extra-curricular activities should be specially encouraged. The aim of 
extra-curricular activities should be as follows:— 


(I) to develop initiative and enterprise and a spirit of self-reliance, 

(ii) to train for leadership in democracy, 

(iii) to participate in social activities, ..... -j i 

(iv) to cultivate fair play, self-discipline and subordination of individual lo 

group interests, and 

(v) to cultivate good manners. 


38. It was also decided that scouting should be one of the extra-curricular 
activities. The following extra-curricular activities should be encouraged m colleges. 

Debating clubs, study circles, students’ councils or clubs, dramatic clubs, 
literary clubs, national history clubs, photography clubs, history ana 
geography societies, rifle club, social service leagues, scouting, gn' 
guiding, mutual aid societies, school banks, co-operative stores, 
hobbies, societies, etc. 

It was thought that extra-curricular activities should be regarded as an 
and important part of school and college Ufe. Government should confer tc 
point while giving grants and headmasters should take due note of this w 
organizing the work of the teachers. 




IQ—‘Vocationfll Edncation 


39. Colleges for Technical and Professional studies stould have a feur or 
five years’ course in Engineering (civil, mechanical and electrical), medicine, 
agriculture and industrial chemistry, after the completion of Basic education 
or of the first two years’ course of the College. For a number of other profes¬ 
sional and Technical branches the establishment of schools with a shorter 
course is recommended. 

40. The technical and professinal colleges should be established with four 
or five years’ courses in the following subjects : 

(1) Engineering (Civil). 

(2) Engineering (Mechanical and Electrical). 

(3) M^icine—^Allopathy, Homoeopathy, Ayurveda and Unani. 

(4) Agriculture. 

(5) Industrial Chemistry with specialization in the final stage in any one of 

the following r 

(а) Oils and soaps. 

(б) Ceramics. 

(c) Sugar. 

(d) Rubber. 

(e) Paper. 

(6) Glass Technology. 

(7) Veterinary Science. 

(8) Teachers’ Training. 

(9) Pharmaceutical chemistry, 

(10) Dentistry. 


41. Students in technical and professional colleges should be given adequate 
practical training not only within their colleges, but also under actual conditions 
of work, and that such a training should form an integral part of the course. 


42. Besides technical and professional colleges, it is necessary that vocational 
schools should be opened for students who, having completed their Basic School 
course, desire to obtain vocational training of a lower type. 

43. Government should make provision for such schools. The period of 
trammg in them should be determined by experts who will also prepare the syl- 
labuses, but in no case should the period exceed three years. 


U |5\ following types of vocational schools are suggested. The course 
should be of at least six months’ duration when not otherwise indicated • 


(1) Nursing — 3 years. 

(2) Midwifery— 1 year. 

(3) Compounders’ course — 2 years. 

(4) Decorative leather work—1 year. 

(5) Book-Binding — 1 year. 

(6) Tailoring— 2 years. 

(7) Weaving. 

(8) Hosiery — 1 year. 

(9) Music, 

(10) Dairy farming. 

(11) Poultry farming. 

02) Fruit preservation. 

03) Bee-farming. 

(14) Electrical and Mechanical work. 


(15) Metal work of various types 

(16) Pottery. ^ 

(17) Glass blowing. 

(18) Carpentry. 

(19) Surveying and draughtsmanshio 

(20) Paper making. 

(21) Tanning. 

(22) Salesmanship and Travelling 
agents work. 

(23) Electroplating. 

(24) Shoe-making. 

(25) Motor mechanic’s work. 

(26) Dyeing and calico printing. 

(27) Insurance work, 

(28) Munibi, etc., etc. 
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45. Thebe bchools may be orgatii/ed separalely or classes in vocations mav 
be attached to colleges. The work should be mainly practical and as far a« 
possible, the schools should be self-supporting. ^ 

, 1 u technical, piofessional and commercial colleges of various ivnes 

be determined, according to »he recommendation made in paragraph 3? 

f7 a^d 38 onSaTchX SUs 


46. Vocational education given in the present industrial and technical 
institutions should not be completely divorced from general education and in 
order to maintain a proper combination of the tw'o kinds of education 
they should be kept under a unified authority, 

47. Industrial and technical schools and colleges which are at present 
under the Department of Industries should be transferred to the Ministry of 
Education, provided that such technical and industrial schools as impart instruc¬ 
tion in industries which are yet in an experimental stage may be allowed to re- 
ntam under the control of the Department of Industries. These institutions 
should be transferred to the Ministry of Education when they have passed the 
experimental stage. 

48. The Department of Education should be strengthened by tlie additional 
ofiicers possessing technical education and qualified to give advice to the 
Ministry of Education. Persons qualified to give advice on technical and vo¬ 
cational matters should be appointed on the sub-board of Education. 

49. A Bureau of Technical Education and Vocational Guidance should 
be established. 


50. Psychological tests should be devised and standardized to discover 
occupational interests and abilities of students. Short intensive courses 
should, iherelore, be instituted to train teachers in the latest scientific methods 
and the technique of psychological testing in order to enable them to give expert 
advice to young people in the choice of occupations. 

51. A survey of occupation opportunilie.s is also necessary. Such a 
survey should collect information regarding (ij industries which await develop¬ 
ment because skilled and trained artizans are not available, and the removal 
of this hindrance would lead to the development of industry, (2) industries for 
which sufficient training is not available in the country, and (3) specific require¬ 
ments of the work or occupations and industries. It is also necessary to inves¬ 
tigate whether the training needed could be given in conjunction with the 
industry itself by indenturing the learner to the industry concerned, or it was 
necessary for the State to undertake the training. 


IV—Girls’ Education 


52. Special attention should be paid to the expansion of girls’ education 
because the educational advance of the province much depends on the rapid 
progress of girls’ education. No distinction should be made between the 
sexes in the matter of curriculum. Housecraft is, however, regarded as the 
most important branch of instruction for women teachers. 

53. Satisfactory condition of service should be established for women 
teachers. 

54. Suitable buildings and equipment should be provided for girls 
schools. The present practice of supplying conveyances {thelas) should be 
abolished and it should be ruled that only buses should be used for this 
purpose. Where buses cannot be provided a maid servant should be appoint¬ 
ed to escort girls to school. It should be clearly understood that Government is 
not to bear any expense for providing buses. 
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55. The Committee recognizes the educational value of co-education for 
children and recommends that co-education be permitted up to the age of 10 
years in rural and up to the age of 9 years in urban areas. Co-education has 
much to recommend itself on financial grounds as well. 

56. All efforts should be directed to employ a larger number of trained 
women teachers in Basic Schools. In the opinion of this Committee at least 
2$ per cent, of teachers employed in Basic Schools should be women. Amongst 
other things, the following measures should be adopted to attract women tea¬ 
chers for Basic Schools; 


(a) payment of higher salaries, 


(A) provision of free quarters, 


(c) employment of at least two women teachers at a time in a school, 

(d) employment of married couples as teachers in the same school, 

(e) award of more scholarships. 


57. Every educational circle should have a full-fledged women teachers’ 
training instituoon for training of women teachers for Basic Schools. 

58. Attendance forsix periods a week at children’s clubs or kindergarten 

as practical work in connexion with child management 

VII of a Basic Schdol as 

^ ^ Domestic Scienw course. Even those girls who take some other 

work along the abovj 
mentioned lines as a pan of the craft course. * ouuve 


V—Denominational Institutions 

59. The Committee is of opinion that there should be as far as nocciw* 
Aumf^orm system of education for all communities The rnmmiifL possible 

Sy elSr VoSd„e7s T.^:' ah7“ 

(d) Islamia schools may be converted into Basic Schools 

o/“" 

, “ er 'ire" 

communities concerned as wei as ii the inUrT off 

Cdncmtonal progress of these provinces thev shSlM 
as efficient as any other State should be made 

pupils of correspondinrage msututions with 

peciuar°fw\urL^of the bst1tuS'^?‘*bov ^ 

tee at should be able to Join the neXt?^Iaf s 
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Religious education given in these schools should not be enforced if 
objection is taken to it by the parent or guardian. 

(.c) The course of study in maktabs should be changed; while religious 

may be retained for children whose parents or guardi¬ 
ans do not object to it, the secular part of their education should 
be assimilated to that prescribed for Basic Schools so that trans¬ 
fers from makiabs to Basic Schools may be possible. 

i(J) All schools receiving aid from Government should be open to 
children of all communities. Schools which are not open to 
all should not be given grants-in-aid. But before withdrawing 
grants opportunity should be given to schools to open their doors 
to all. 

(e) No new institutions wltich do not open their doors to all should 
be recognized. It is expected that under the changed conditions 
the present institutions will reconsider their policy and open 
their doors to the children of all communities. 

(/) In the selection of areas for the introduction of compulsory edu¬ 
cation, care should be taken that such areas as are mainly inha¬ 
bited by Muslims or depressed classes are not excluded. 

(g) In the recruitment of teachers due care should be taken that Musl¬ 
ims recieve a fair representation in the cadre of teachers emplo¬ 
yed and provision is made for the teaching of Hindustani with 
Urdu script for the benefit of Muslim boys and girls. 

60. Since the question of imparting religious education involves a question 
of Slate policy, the Committee has decided to leave the matter to the decision 
of Government. 

VI—ExaminatioDs 

61. The Committee is of opinion that examinations do not furnish an 
adequate masurc of the achievements of pupils and that they are not tests of 
skill or capacity. 

62. The Committee, therefore, recommends that efforts should be made 
to devise.more valid and reliable tests. “Intelligence Tests” which yield more 
objective and more valid tests should, therefore, be designed. They cannot, 
however, be accepted as complete substitutes for the traditional examinations. 

63. The following proposals arc made in regard to premotions and exa¬ 
minations in Basic Schools; 

(1) Promotion from class to class should be decided by the teachers 

of the schools. Promotion to a higher class should not be withheld 
as far as possible. A periodical, say monthly, check-up of the 
pupils’ work should be made by the teachers. 

(2) At the end of the fifth year of the Basic School an iutelligence, 
attainment and aptitude test should be conducted by the teachers 
under the direction of the supervisory staff. The test should be so 
conducted as to be helpful in ascertaining the natural inclination 
of the pupils. On the results of the test, advice should fiven 
to students, to help them in the choice of studies in the hi^e 
classes in colleges, provided, however, that the record of the 

.said test shall not prevent a student frem taking up a h* 

rent from the one for which the test has declared him to be fittea, 
nor shall he be ineligible for sitting at the entrance examination 
prescribed for admission to a college. 
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(3) At the end of the seventh year there should be another similar test, 
but all students who have regularly attended a course of seven 
years should be given a certificate to that effect by the school 
countersigned by a supervisory ofi’icer of the Education Depart¬ 
ment. This certificate should show the quality of the pupil’s 
attainment in the course and subjects of the curriculum as well 
as in extra-curricular activities. 

(4) During the course of each year, however, an administrative check 
of the work of the.schools in a prescribed area should be made by 
the supervisory staff of the Education Department. In this con¬ 
nexion it would be advisable to explore the possibility of taking 
sample measurements of the attainment of selected groups of 
students. This check should be devised by specialists in close 
consultation with the committee that may be set up to deal with 
the curriculum. 

64. The following recommendations are made in regard to examinations 

in colleges : 

(1) There should be a college examination at the end of the fourth 

year i.e. of pupils aged 16 in all colleges. 

(2) The examination at the end of the college course should be conduc¬ 

ted by the Provincial Board of Education. 

(3) The rules laid down about promotion from class to class for Basic 

School classes will apply, as far as possible, to all classes in 
colleges, except the fourth. 

(4) Examinations will include written papers and oral or practical tests 

according to the nature of the subject. Specimens of the work 
done in each subject by a student in the class under the supervision 
of the teacher, the record of the work done in the year and the re¬ 
commendation of the teachers may also be taken into account 
when declaring the result. Undue emphasis should not be laid on 
written papers. 

(5) The colleges will have the option to hold an entrance examination 

at any stage they like. 

(6) There shoirid be established a Bureau of Examinations and Tests 

under the Department of Education with specialists to conduct 
Intelligence and Attainment tests. 

Vn—^Training of Teachers 

65. There should be two types of professional colleges for the training of 
teachers: one for teachers of “Basic Schools” and the other for those of 
“Colleges”. 

66. The course of training for teachers of Basic Schools should be of four 
years. The minimum qualification for admission should be the diploma of a Basic 
School, or the completion of the first two classes of a College. 

In the transitional period : 

(i) candidates who have passed the Vernacular Final or High School 

Examination may be admitted to Class I, 

(ii) candidates who have passed the Intermediate Examination and 
graduates may be admitted to Class III, and 

(iii) candidates who have passed the High School Examination with any 
one of the following subjects may be admitted to Class II : 

General Science, Agriculture, Rural Economics, Commerce, Drawing, 
Ciwes, Music, Spinning and Weaving, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training. 
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67. The course of training for teachers of Colleges should last for two years 
Ihe minimum qualification should be the diploma of a College established under 
the scheme proposed by this Committee. Concessions may made in the case of 
persons who join with a specialized qualification in education. In the transitional 
period graduates of a recognized university or of any other institution of university 
status may be admitted. Pupils who have finished the course of training for 
teachers of basic Schools may also be admitted to this College. 

68. All Government Normal Schools and Central Training Schools should 
be converted into training colleges of the first type and the four existing training 
colleges to be converted into training colleges of the second type. The number of 
colleges of each type to be maintained should be regulated by the needs of the 
Department. 

69. The present one year’s course in training colleges for graduates should 
be modified so as to provide for a course of two years. 

Vni—The Selection and Supply of Textbooks 

70. The present text-books should be revised and changed where necessary. 
They should be brought in accord with the spirit of the times and the new ideals 
of education. 

71. The following procedure is recommended for the preparation, selection 
and publication of text-books for “Basic Schools” and “Colleges” : 

(1) Government should get a synopsis of the book which it desires 
to have written, prepared by specialists. Alternative synopsis 
might be obtained from independent authors by advertisement in 
the Press and the best of them accepted. 

(2) The approved synopsis should be published and authors should be 

invited to write text-books in accordance with it. Substantial 
prizes should be announced for books selected. Authors 
should be asked to submit to Government manuscript in 
type scripts. Books already published may also be submitted. 
Distinguished authors may, in special .cases, be commissioned to 
write books or portions thereof. 

(3) Government should nominate a committee to approve and revise 
the synopsis and text-books submitted by authors. 

(4) After approval the books should become the property of Govern¬ 

ment and should be sent to a board of editors which will prepare 
the manuscript for the Press, but will not have the powers of 
revising the books. This Board will also advise on the subject 
of pictures, drawings and illustrations to be incorporated in the 
book and will suggest the most suitable form in which the 
publication should be presented. 

(3) The Government should offer the approved manuscripts to pub¬ 
lishers, in lieu of a royalty to be shared by the Government and 
the author, guaranteeing the publisher a monopoly for a fixed 
number of years. This period should, however, be as short as 
possible. The prices of books should be fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment allowing a fair rate of profit to the publisher. 

(6) Government should, from time to time, arrange for a thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the language and subject-matter 
of the books prescribed. 
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72. To facilitate the preparation of suitable text-books for use in schools 
and of other books for the use of teachers a central pedagogical library should 
be established at a place to be decided by the Department. The library should 
contain : 


(1) an up-to-date collection of text-books in use in primary and 
secondary schools of the United States of America and the 
principal European countries; 

(2) a collection of books and periodicals dealing with the subject of 

education; and 

(3) a collection of all school text-books and other books for juvenile 
readers published.in the Indian languages. 

IX—Control of Edncation 


73. The Committee is of opinion that vernacular education has suffered a 
gTMt deal as a result of the present dual control. At the inception of far-reaching 
reforms in education it is further necessary that the administrative control of 
primary and secondary education should vest in a central authority. 

74. The Committee recommends that there should be established a central 
education authority to be called the Provincial Board of Education. The 
Provincial Board should have two auxiliary boards, one for Basic Education 

I College Education. These auxiliary boards will be under the 

t^ntrol of the Provincial Board. The auxiliary boards should have the authority 

The Provincial Board of Education will com- 

ffie ^ ® Minister of Education who will issue orders to 

the D.,partm-nt The 6nal authority will rest with the Minister of Education. 

75. The functions of the Provincial Board should be as follows : 

(I) To advise the Hon’ble Minister of Educaation on financial matters 
connected with education. 

^ode”^ services and to revise the Educational 

^nd^dipfomar*^"*^^^’ examinations and grant certificates 

(4) To prescribe rules and approve allotment of grants-in-aid 

?*■ compulsion and select centres for 

(fi) To call for reports from the Department. 

provision for the training of teachers and of the inspecting 

conditions of service in all educational instituHonc 
that may be placed under the jurisdiction “ tte Board 

^ Severn!''" distmssa.1 or discharge of 

^‘‘’and^p;5btoVn“'“ ““ preparation, selection 

■S:?""' ssa-sr a” ■iss.s 
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76. The following constitution is recommended for the Provincial 
Board of Education: 

(1) The Hon’ble Minister of Education {Chairman)', 

(2) The Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble Minister of'| 

Education {Vice-Chairman); .. .. \ Ex-offido 

(3) The Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces V members. 

{Secretary) I 

(4) The Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, United Province.s-* 

(5) Two Vice-Chancellors by rotation. 

(6) Four members of the Provincial Legislature to be nominated by 
the Government. 

(7) Five educationists, one of whom should be a woman, to be nominated 

by the Government. 

77. The auxiliary board for “Basic Education” should deal with the 
allotment of funds for various areas, the selection of books, the preparation of 
curricula, and with proposals regarding the introduction of compulsion. It may 
call for inspection reports, give advice on training of teachers, and submit 
its views on all matters regarding the revision of the Education Code. 

78. The auxiliary board for “College Education” should deal with all the 
functions enumerated above in respect of College education with the 
exception of compulsory education. 

79. The following constitution is recommended for the Board of College 
Education : 


There will be 16 members including the Chairman : 

(1) One Circle Inspector of Schools. 

(2) The Personal Assistant to the Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 

United Provinces. 

(3) Two members of the Provincial Board of Education to be elected 

by it. 

(4) One Lady Principal. 

(5) One Principal of a Boys* College. 

(6) One Principal of a Technical College. 

(7) One Manager of an aided College. 

(8) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces. 

(9) One Principal of a Training College. 

(10) One Principal of an aided College, provided he is a member ol the 

United Provinces Secondary Education Association. 

(11) Five educationists, including three from the teaching staff of the 

Universities, to be nominated by the Hon’ble Minister of Education- 
(The Assistant Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, to be the 
Secretary.) 

80. The following should be the constitution of the Board of “Basic 
Education”; 

There will be 15 members including the Chairman : 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


One Circle Inspector of Schools. 

One Inspectress of Girls Schools. 

Two Headmasters. 

One Headmistress. 

One Headmaster of a Normal School. 

One Headmistress of a Normal School. . 

The President of the United Provinces Secondary Eduction 

Association. . 

The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces. 

Two members of the Provincial Board of Education elected ^ it 
Four educationists of whom two are to be experts in handicraits, 
be nominated by the Hon’ble Minister of Education. 
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(The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, to be the 
Secretary.) 

81 The Chairman of both the auxiliary boards will be nominated by the 
Government. All members, except the representative of the Provincial Board, 
will be similarly nominated. 


X—Miscellaneous 


(i) Staff in Recognized (non-Government) Institutions 


82. (i) Paragarph 150 (0 of the Educational Code and paragraphs 10 and 11 
of the Teachers* and Headmasters’ agreement forms should be deleted. In 
paragraph 7 of the form of agreement of teachers, in the fourth line after the 
word "notice” the words "subject to the approval of the Inspector of Schools” 
should be add^; and the following new sub-section (v) should be added 
to paragraph 7 : 


"When the teacher has been confirmed, the committee may terminate this 
agreement in case of general retrenchment decided for reasons of 
financial stringency and approved by the Department, or in case 
of abolition of a subject, or in case of a necessity having arisen for 
making provision for a life member by giving the teacher two calendar 
months notice in writing to take effect from the eighth day of the suc¬ 
ceeding month or by paying to the teacher a sum equivalent to 
twice the monthly salary which the teacher is then drawing.” 

(ii) The Inspector of Schools may, in such a case, arrange for the appoint¬ 
ment of the teacher in another recognized (non-Govemment) institution, with 
the concurrence of the managing committee concerned. 

(iii) A list may be maintained for the purpose and the Inspector concerned 

may also help to find employment for such teachers as have been dismissed under 
the new sub-clause (v) of paragraph 7 of the form of agreement outside his 
circle as well. • 


These conditions of service should be mentioned in paragraph 150 of the 
Educational Code and made applicable to all teachers irrespective of their date of 
appointment. 


83. Paragraph 152 of the Educational Code should be substituted bvthe 
following: 

(I) The headmasters and the principals of recognized institutions are 
not allowed to take up private tuitions. 


(2) Permssion to undertake private tuition should be sparingly given 
in the case of teachers who draw a monthly salary of Rs. 100 or more. 

teachers drawing a monthly salary of less than 
Ks. 100, the previous permission of the manager is required. 

(4) In the case of teachers serving under a district or a municipal board 

the previous sanction of the board and the approval of the Insnector 
are required. 


(5) Permission to undertake private tuition of a scholar reading in a 
class taught by the teacher should be sparingly granted and only for 
very special reasons which should be recorded. 


84. The Committee also recommends : 

(i) The fees and other income of a CoUege or School should be deposited 

a bank or banks, where such faciliUes exist and in such 

a case teachers should be paid direct by cheques. 
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(u) Deanite rules should be made by the Education Department for the 

appointment and removal of managers and for the constitution of 
the managing committees. 

(iii) The managing committee should include— 

{a) at least two nominees of the Government, 

(h) at least one representative of the teachers elected by the teacher 
of the institution, 

(c) at least two representatives of parents and guardians, and 

(d) the headmaster or the Principal ex-officio. 

(iv) In case of continued mismanagement by the managing committee 
the Department may take away such of its powers as may be deemed 
necessary for the proper management of the institution for such a 
period as may be determined by the Department. 

(v) Qualifications for membership of the {Committee and its powers 
should be definitely laid down by the Department. 

(vi) A uniform set of leave rules should be framed and enforced in all 

institutions. 

(vii) The existing rules of grants-in-aid should be revised. The award of 
grants should depend on the enrolment, quality of work, expenditure 
and the acceptance by the institution of the principle of non¬ 
discrimination of caste,creed, religion or race in the matter of admission 
of students and of permanent appointment of teachers and other 
members of the staff. • 

(viii) All aided and recognized institutions must annually submit accounts 
audited by qualified auditors. 

(ix) A minimum scale of pay should be prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment for teachers and the clerical and inferior staff of recognized 
(non-Government) institutions. 

(x) Appointments to all teac^ng posts should be made from the register 

of trained teachers maintained by the Provincial Board of Education. 
Appointment of teachers whose names are not on the register should 
be made only with the approval of the Inspector of Schools. 

(xi) The managing committee shall not have the power todischarge or 
remove a teacher without the previous sanction of the Inspector of 
Schools. The a^rieved party, however, shall have the light of appeal 
to the Provincial Board of Education. 

(xii) In line 2 of clause 15 of the form of agreement for teachers, the word 
“dismissal, discharge, or” should be omitted. 

(xiii) The clerical establishment of recognized institutions he brought 
within the purview of the rules of the Provident Fund, and be entitled 
to same security of service as teachers and the inferior services 
of these schools be entitled to gratuity, rules for which may be 
framed by the Department, and haVe the option to contribute to the 
Provident Fund, Rules should also be framed by the Department 
providing necessary leave to clerical and inferior establishment. 

The above should also apply to the matrons and nurses of girls institutions. 

85. As regards private work to be undertaken by the teachers, it is 
recommended that the existing clause 4 of the form of teachers agreement given m 
the Educational Code be partly amended and in future teachers must obtain the 
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permissioQ of the manager on the recommendation of the head of the institution 
before undertaking any work or occupation outside school hours. Such permis* 
sion may be granted if the manager is satisfied that it will not interfere with 
the due and efficient discharge of his school duties, including prescribed 
extra curricular activities under the a^eement, and will not otherwise be 
detrimental to the interest of the institution. 


(ii) Civics 

86. A text-book in civics should be prepared on the lines of the syllabus 
appended (vide Appendix V) at the earliest possible date and prescribed for the 
last two classes of the existing vernacular middle and high schools. 

(iii) DisaPLiNB 

87. The Committee is of opinion that the present discipline in schools and 
colleges is of an authoritarian character. The Committee is of the view that 
discipline should not be imposed from above but should come from within. 
Corporal punishment should be abolished and coercive methods should not be 
used to repress the child and exact passive obedience from him. The authori- 
tanan discipline should be replaced by a new code of discipline which may 
r® conducive to the harmonious growth of the faculties of the child and may 
be helpful in developing the conscious discipline in him. It should be realised 
that in order t^o inculcate mteUigent discipline in children there must be full 

^-operation between all the factors bearing on the child’s life—the school the 

self-governing councils 

should be formed to assist the headmaster in the observance of rules and their 

YoSSt'^chiiH ^ maintaining disciph'ne in schools. 

7 ^ entrusted with responsibihties in well defined 

Full scope should be given for 

Extra-cumcular activiUes should be encouraged and thev should 
form an integral part of the school or coUege fife. ^ ^ 

prefers freedom to repression, it does not however 
^ should be released from all sorts of restraint or control The 

hostel rules. such attendance does not involve infringement of 
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(iv) Future of existing institutions 

90. As regards the future of the present primaiy, vernacular middle and 
high schools and intermediate colleges, the following recommendations are 
made : 

“ The Government should immediately undertake a survey of its edu¬ 
cational requirements and chalk out a detailed programme of edu¬ 
cational expansion as well as of the conversion of the present institu¬ 
tions into Basic Schools and Colleges of the types suggested by 
this Committee. A twenty years’ programme should be drawn up 
to provide Basic education to the entire population of the province 
(from 7 to 14 years of age), to liquidate adult illiteracy and to pro¬ 
vide the required number of colleges. The present vernacular and an¬ 
gle vernacular middle schools should be converted, as soon as possible, 
into Basic Schools and the present intermediate colleges into colleges 
of the type suggested by the Committee. The present high schools 
should either be converted into Basic Schools or into colleges of the 

new type within a period of 7 years*' 

% 

Interim Arrangments 

91. The following steps be taken to give immediate effect to the scheme: 

(1) The new syllabus of Basic education should be introduced, as early 

as possible, in classes I and II of vernacular schools for boys and 
girls, classes II and III of Anglo-vernacular schols and classes I and 
II of anglo-vernacular girls’ schools. 

(2) The new syllabus of Class I of the proposed Colleges of Sciences 

and Languages should be introduced in Class VII of anglo-verna- 
cular schools for boys and girls. 

(3) The syllabus of classes 111, IV and V of vernacular schools and IV, 

V and VI of anglo-vernacular schools should be so revised as to 
bring it nearer to the syllabus of the corresponding classes of the 
Basic schools especially by introducing some craft activity and 
practical knowledge of civics as indicated by the syllabus of Basic 
Schools. Time for this may be found out by decreasing emphasis 
on English. 

(4) The recommendation already made regarding Co-education and the 
employment of women teachers in Basic Schools should apply equally 
to existing schools leaching the same standards. 

(5) Boys who have passed the Vernacular Final Examination should be 
admitted to Class I of the proposed colleges taking the newsyllabus. 

(6) The colleges should lay more emphasis on the extra-curricular 

activities proposed by the Committee and should also try to organize 
popular lectures on subjects of general knowledge on the lines of 
the new syllabus. 

(7) Pending the establishment of new schools and the transformation of 
old school into schools of the type suggested by us, instruction m 
a handicraft should be made compulsory for all pupils in the 
existing schools. 

(8) Private agencies desiring to start schools on new lines, and in the 
opinion of the Department, competent to do so, should be liberally 
supported by the Government in running such schools, as an experi¬ 
ment. The Department should be kept informed of the progress 
of the work. 



(v) Establishment of a Central Pedagogical Institute. 

92. A Central Pedagogical Institute should be established at a place lo 
be decided by the Department. A library should be attached to the 
Institute which should contain ; 

(1) An up-to-date collection.of text-books in use in primary and secon¬ 
dary schools of the United States of America and principal 
European countries; 

(2) A collection of books and periodicals dealing with the subject of 
education ; and 

(3) A collection of all school text and other books for juvenile readers 
published in the Indian languages. 

The library should be of the circulating type so that members residing 
at a distance from it may also take advantage of it. A reading 
room should be attached to the library. 


APPENDIX II 
(vide Page 1, Para I) 

Scheme of Re-organization of Education in the United Provinces, 1948 


Primary and Secondary 


1. The main stages of education in the Province should be as under: 

(fl) Pre-Basic, i.e. Nursery education. 

This stage of education is very important and should be introduced 
in the Province as soon as circumstances permit. 

(b) Basic Education should consist of a course of eight years which will 

be sub-divided as under; 

(i) Primary Basic Education for five years comprising classes I to V 
(classes infant to IV to be renamed I to V). The institutions to be 
called Primary Basic Schools. 

(ii) Senior Basic Education for three years comprising classes VI to 
VIII (classes V to VII to be renamed VI to VIII). The institu¬ 
tions to be called Junior High Schools. 

(c) Higher Secondary Education for four years comprising classes IX to 

XII. The institutions to be called Higher Schools. The Heads 
of these institutions to be called principals. 

Note. —Compulsory education when introduced in the Province will begin at the age 
of 6. 

2. There will be no English in the Primary Basic stage and it will be 
optional after that. Hindi will be compulsory in all classes. 

3. The distinction between Hindustani and Anglo-Hindustani Schools 
will disappear. 

4. Special arrangement in Higher Schools will be made for the teaching of 
English for those students who may not have taken English in Junior High 
Schools. 

5. The Higher Schools will have a large variety of subjects. They may be 
called I 

(i) Literary Schools, 

(ii) Scientific Schools, 

(iii) Constructive Schools, 

(iv) Art Schools. 

The existing institutions, where facilities exist, may be converted into multi¬ 
lateral institutions. Multilateral institutions have the following advantages : 

(i) They bring all the types on the same level and help to organize 
educational system on a democratic basis. 

(ii) They provide a greater variety of educational subjects. The education¬ 
al guidance of the child can easily be carried out. The children 
can easily be transferred from one type to another within the 
school if it is discovered that they are wrongly classified. 

6. The present High Schools and Intermediate Colleges will be converted 
into Higher Schools. It was considered desirable that the High Schools should 
have only the highest four classes but they can also run the three classe.s of a 
Junior High School. These institutions will drop off their present III, IV and 
V classes. 
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7. During the whole course of Primary and Secondary Education there 
will be three Public Examinations during the transition period—one at the end 
of Junior High Schools, the second at the end of the two years of Higher 
Schools and the third at the end of Higher School Course. The first two exami¬ 
nations will be optional. 

8. For children leaving school at the age of 13, provision should be made 
for what may be called continuation classes having four years* course. In these 
continuation classes the following general subjects should be taught ; 

(i) Mother Tongue, 

(ii) General knowledge (For women the syllabus will include the 

knowledge of mother craft), 

(iii) Social Stupes, 

(iv) General Science, 

(v) Physical Culture. 

Besides the above subjects provision should be made for vocational courses 

viz.— 


Group “A” 


(1) Decorative leather work 

(2) Book-binding. 

(3) Hosiery. 

(4) Poultry fanning. 

(5) Fruit preservation. 

(6) Bee-keeping. 

(7) Pottery. 

(8) Glass blowing. 

(9) Carpentry. 

(10) Paper making. 

(11) Tanning, 

(12) Shoe-making. 


Group “B” 


(1) Nursing. 

(2) Midwifery. 

(3) Compounders’ course. 

(4) Tailoimg and embroidery work. 

(5) Spinning and weaving. 

(6) Dairy fanning. 

(7) Surveying and draftsmanship. 

(8) Advanced wood-work. 

(9) Motor mechanics work. 

(10) Dyeing and calico printing. 

(JU Electrical and mechanical work. 

?ti\ t‘ Z -f”'’’ j Metal work of various types. 

(15) Laundry work. 

(16) Sericulture. 

(17) Vegetable and fruit growing. 

vocational course in a vear At th^. 
end of each year a certificate will be issued for having comolS^^one or 

ttosa who 

of Socondary 

(1) Literary — 

Mairt swfiyecrj^Hindi, History or Geography.- 

Subsidmy subjects-Uixf^h and any two of the following • 

nucs, Economics, Education fThSrvV Econo- 

Indian language. Ufteory), Commerce, a modem 
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(2) Scientific — 

Main subjects —First two years : Elementary Mathematics, General 

Science, Hindi. 

Last two years : Biology, or Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry. 

Subsidiary subjects —English and one of the following subjects : 

Hindi, Education (Theory). 

(3) Constructive — 


(1) For Boys 


One of the following : 


Main subjects —Agriculture, Wood Crafts, Book Crafts, Ceramics, 
Spinning and Weaving, Commerce, Technical Engineering, Indus¬ 
trial Chemistry. Applied Mechanics. 


Hindi and any two of the following : 

Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Aied Crafts, Ele¬ 
mentary Economics, Commercial Geography, on modern Indian 
language. 


Subsidiary subjects —Any one of the following : 

English, History, Geography, Civics, Mathematics, Education 
(Theory). 


(2) For Girls —Main subjects —Home Science and Hindi. 

Subsidiary subjects—Kny three of the following subjects : 

Art, History, Geography, Mathematics, Education (Theory), 
Economics, a classical language, General Science, a modem 
Indian language. 

(4) An—Main subjects —Painting and Sculpture or Music and Hindi. 


Subsidiary subjects—\ny three of the following : 


History, Geography, Civics, English, General Science, Education 
(Theory). 

Note _(a) Physical Culture and General Knowledge will be compulsory for all the 

t ypcs of Secondary institutions. 


The indication of subjects is tentative only. The Curriculum Committee w'll f 
decide the distribution andcontenisofthevarious subjects proposed. It niay be ^ss.we lo 
prescribe five subjects during the first two years and four subjMts during the two y«re J 
the Hieher Secondary course. Students will be allowed to take additional subsidiary subjects 
if they so desire. Transfer from one type to another will be allowed at 15 plus. 


Girls* Education 

1 The Girls’ Education will be in line with the Boys’ Education with the 
followine modifications : Primary Basic Schools (from the ages of 5 ' 

will be co-educational institutions and attempts will be made to post two worn 

teachers to every Primary Basic School. 

2. In Junior High Schools, House Craft will be a compulsory subject 
for all the girls. 
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cduouadon classes. This subject wiU 
be included in the course of General Knowledge. 

the T 

include Mother Craft# 

5 Government is also considering a schcnie of starting a College ^ House 
Craft in which all the subjects suitable to the needs and requi^rements of girls wiU 
£ tauSt ™rciriege JiU not only teach subjects suitable for ^Is but will also 
work Mit the technique of teaching these subjects m girls schools. 

Technical Education 


1. As a result of the re-organization of industries and commerce in the 
country there will be need for skilled technicians. Provision has also to be made 
for the aptitude of those who will derive greater benefit from practical course# 
A system of technical education is a matter oi importance and has, therefore, 
also to be introduced in the Province# 

2. Technical Education as defined by Abbot will “atm at giving a boy such 
a realistic pre apprenticeship education that when he enters a branch of industry 
in which machinery is made or used, or indeed almost any branch dependent on 
the application of Science to industrial practice, he rapidly becomes a skilful and 
reliable workman.” 

3. The Higher Technical Schools in our Province can be of the type of 
Junior Technical Schools of England. They can have a course of four years and 
the following types are possible : 

(a) Higher Secondary Technical Schools for Textiles. 

(b) Higher Secondary Technical Schools for Agriculture. 

(c) Higher Secondary Technical Schools for Engineering. 

(d) Higher Secondary Technical Schools for Commerce. 

(e) Higher Secondary Technical Schools for Wood-work. 

Other types can also be added. 

4. The Higher Technical Schools will lead to Technical Institutes with 
two to four years’ diploma courses. 

5. The conUnuation classes suggested in the Re-organisation Scheme can 
also lead to technical education. 


^ 6. Bifurcation to technical education will be allowed at the end of Senior 
Baste stage. The change over from one type to another type will also be allowed 
at the age of 15 plus. 


Bj Acharya Narendra Deva Committee Report says, “Vocational 

Mucation given m the present Industrial and Technical institutions should not 
w completely divorced from general education and in order to maintain a 
pr^r combination of the two kinds of education they should be kept 

MttSn” would be the Ministry of Edu- 

Schools is transferred to the 
^ possible to draw schemes for a properly graded 
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Scheme of Education in the United Provinces 


Nursery Schools 
Primary Basic Schools 

I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 



Ordinary Uoivereiiy Higher Polylechoics Technical Institutes 

Art and Soience or Teohoicaj UoiTetsity. 


From 


To 


G. L. No. Secondary 267/XXXVII—8(4) 

Shri CHUNNI LAL SAHNEY, m.sc., 

Director of Education 

United Provinces, 

The District INSPECTORS of SCHOOLS, 

United Provinces. 


Dated Allahabad, June 9, 1948. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to say that although the new scheme of Educational 
Reorganisation has been thoroughly explained and made clear in Order No. 
Secondary/48, dated May 11, 1948, published in U. P. Gazette, Part IV, dated 
May 15, 1948, yet letters are pouring in every day making inquiries on one point 
or the other. It seems that the scheme has not been fully explained to the 
members of the teaching and inspecting staff. Hence the salient features of the 
scheme are given below for your guidance. Please take all possible steps to 
explain it clearly to all concerned so that unnecessary correspondence with this 
office may be avoided : 
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From July 1948, there will be three, aod only three types of schools in 
the Province— 

(1) Basic schools comprising of classes I to V (corresponding to 

classes Infant to IV of the old primary schools), 

(2) Junior High Schools with classes VI to VIII (corresponding to clas¬ 

ses V to Vn of Hindustani Middle Schools and classes VI to VTTT 
of Anglo-Hiodustani Schools), and 

(3) Higher Secondary Schools comprising of Classes IX to XU (corres¬ 

ponding to the same classes of the old High Schools and Inter¬ 
mediate Colleges). 

MA—Names of all institutions, under the Government, or local Boards (in¬ 
cluding the present Hindustani Middle Schools) or Private Bodies, must be 
changed accordingly. 

’ne scheme removes all distinction between the Hindustani and Anelo-Hin- 
dustam Schools. 


t. Schools, fresh students, just about to begin Alphabets, will 

r f ^ ^ ^ °° Infant class from July 1948. Failures of 

^ ^ ”^^®se who have been promoted from 

the Infant class will go to class II and those who have been promoted from class I 
wU go to class III. The failures of class IH will go to class IV and those who 
have been promoted from class HI, wiU go to class V, the highest class of the 

Basm schools. Even before the new scheme, successful candid^ from class m 

med to go to class IV which was the highest class of the old Primary schools 

E^minL^of dLt ?V (SSI^t*Xs^S^ 

changS /rom My' ml «:iool will te 

of the three classes in the Junior July 1948 the names 

Middle School) will be as follows ; ^ chools (converted from a Hindustani 

class IV or have fJled^in dL ^ students who have passed 

“ *•■0 

« up to das^IV^^'*^'’S“n‘“ Promotions to students of class- 

In class VI f 1 ■" POiagraphs (a), (i) and (d) above. 

Sr The foLer tote the new curri- 

from oIa« IV and the latter by those p“ed from 

*>ishw) get assort of’^ubkProSo!f«®i-^ ®“*y (and not 
^oal, from one class to the next higher class classes, their progress is as 
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3. In class IX also a new syllabus is being introduced. This will be followed 
by students who pass class VIII or fail in class IX. In classes X and >01 the 
old syllabus will be followed. 

N.B .—The Board of High School and Intermediate Education, United Pro¬ 
vinces, Allahabad being a competent authority, has revised the syllabus for the 
Iritermediate classes as well but it is not a part of the official Government 
scheme. 

4. Students passing the Hindustani Middle School Examination, with or 
without English, will be admitted to class VTII of Higher Schools in July 1948. 

5. Students, who after passing the Hindustani Middle School Examina¬ 
tion, are reading in any special class—class VI or VII, must all be put in class 

VIII of Higher Schools in July 1948. 

6. There will be no distinction between Hindustani and Anglo-Hindustani 
institutions now and students from one institution can be transferred to any other 
institution (up to the. same class and not higher) provided there is no conflict in 
the subjects. 

7. Hindi will be read by all students as First Language, the standard of 
achievement being that given in the above quoted notification. A student, whose 
First Language has not been Hindi so far, can be allowed to offer his old langu¬ 
age, as an alternative to the classical language, if be so desires provided the insti¬ 
tution can arrange for it in the Time Table. 

8. Classes IX to XII form one unit and its division into two parts (a) classes 

IX and X (High School classes) and (6) classes XI and XII (Intermediate classes), 
as hitherto, cannot be allowed. An institution will either have all these four clas¬ 
ses or none at all. Hence under the new scheme a High School should either be 
raised to a Higher Secondary School (i.e. it should add classes XI and XII) or 
should be reduced to a Junior High School (i.e. it should drop off classes IX and 
X). 

Spare copies are being sent for distribution to all High Schools and Inter¬ 
mediate Colleges under you. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

C. L. SAHNEY, 

Director of Education, 

United Provinces. 


G. E. No. Secondary/ 267-1/ XXXVII—8(4) 

Dated Allahabad, June 9, 1948 
Copy forwarded to : 

(1) Regional Deputy Directors of Education, United Provinces, 

(2) The Principals of Degree Colleges, United Provinces, 

(3) The Registrar, Agra University, Agra, 

(4) The Principals, Government Training Colleges (both boys and giils)» 

United Provinces 

(5) The Regional Inspectresses of Girls Schools, United Provinces, 

(6) The Presidents, District Boards, United Provinces, 

(7) The Chairmen, Municipal Boards, United Provinces, 

for information and guidance. ^ ^ SAHNEY 

Director of Education, 
United Provinces. 
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APPENDIX in 
{Vide II Page 3 Para) 

Note OD the Implemeatat'OQ of the Recommeadatihiis of 1st Acharya Nareadra 

Deva Committee of 1939 

Part n—C ollege Education 


Recommendation 

Number 


Implementation 


19 In the present curricula of Secondary Education we have been able to 
give a varied list of subjects which could interest the different types 
of studen^ and may be up to the aptitudes and susceptibilities of 
^ mdividtial students. The scheme was started in July 1947. 
pe firet batch of students is appearing in the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion this year 1952. I think it is very premature to draw any 
conclusions. The courses (both for the High School and the Interme- 
oiate) have been divided into four groups ; 


20 


21 


22 
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(T) Literary. 

(II) Sdentific. 

(HI) Constructive and 
(TV) Aesthetic. 

The main purpose in dividing the courses into these grouns was that the 
indmdual student might be able to take up <SarSs Tat wer??o hk 
aptitude and might avoid otheia. Some are one 

emphasis on that subject while others may serve as 
subsidiary or secondary subjects. ^ ^ 

is^-gid on 

fyeS"" at the age of +13 and 

iT nmten^Se toZve“ h T 

that of the old Intermediate!^ have a higher standard than 

of ^es VI. VII and Vni 
compulsory at all the stages. “gush is, however, not 


Recommendation 

Number 


Implementation 


25 

26 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
and 

38 I 


Except (e) Technical or Professional subjects all other subjects are 
included in the courses prescribed for the Higher Secondary Stage. 

The different stages of Education have been divided into three stages j 

(i) Basic Stage—Classes I to V. 

(ii) Junior High School Stage—Classes VI to VIII, 

(iii) Higher Secondary Stage—Classes DC to XII, 

At present the Higher Secondary Schools are not allowed to have the 
Basic Classes except in a few girls schools. All Higher Secondary 
Schools have the Junior High School classes and the Higher Secon¬ 
dary Classes. Some schools have not yet been able to reach the 
Higher Secondary stage and thus have classes from IV to X. 

Students after passing the Basic Stage get admission into class VI of the 
Higher Secondary Schools. 

Some institutions specially in rural areas have only the Junior High 
School Classes. 

These are the old Hindustani Middle Schools. Thus a student after 
passing the Basic stage can get admission either in Class VI of a 
Higher Secondary School or class VI of a Junior High School. 
The courses of both of classes are alike. 

This has not yet been fulfilled. 

The terms ‘High School* and ‘Intermediate’ have been ^ven up and 
there is one unified stage. Due to lack of funds and other facilities 
some of the institutions could not rise to the complete Higher 
Secondary stage. 

This recommendation is being worked in toto. Hindi and not 
Hindustani is the medium of instruction at every stage. 

The question of syllabus may be examined by the present Committee. 

English is no longer compulsory, but Hindi is compulsory at all stages. 
Physical Culture and General Knowledge are sdso compulsory. 

It had not been possible to have an Industrial and Commercial survey 
of the Province. 

The recommendation has not yet been finalised. 

A College of Home Science for Women has been established at Allaha¬ 
bad. It trains women teachers for the Home Science subjects. 

Not much success could be achieved in this respect. Lecture methods 
are still going on. 

During the last several years Grants have been given every year to 

institutions to improve their Libraries. 

This has been done. Extra-curricular activities are being encouraged. 


appendix tf 

{Vide page 1, (para 1) 


G. O. No. A/ 1550 /XV—3030-52, dated March 18, 1952 
appointing the new Committee. 

From 

Sri B. N. JHA, B.Ed. (Edin.)., 

Joint Secretary to Government, 

Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow, 

The director of EDUCATION, 

Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad. 


subject :_Appointment of a Committee to examine the progress of the scheme 

of Secondary Education in the State. 


Sm, 

I AM directed to say that it has been urged from various quarters that the 
Scheme of Secondary Education introduced in the State from July 1948 needed 
re-examination with a view to determine how far the results expected of it had 
been achieved and whether any changes were required. The Governor has, 
therefore, been pleased to appoint the following Committee for the purpose 

(1) Dr. Acharya Narendra Deva, m.a., ll.b., d.litt., Vice- 

Chancellor.Banaras Hindu University, Banaras .. Chairman. 

(2) Sri Krishna Deo Prasad Gaur, m.a., l.t.. Principal, 

D.A.V. College, Banaras Member. 

(3) Kumari K. Sabarwal, m.a.. Principal, Mahila Vidyalaya, 

Lucknow „ 

(4) Sri B. P. Bajpai, M.A., L.T., M.L.C., Lecturer, Kanya 

Kubja . College, Lucknow „ 

(5) Sri Ram Balak Shastri, Jai Narain Higher Secondary 

School, Banaras 

(6) Sri Raj Nath Kunzru, Manager, Victoria High School, 

Agra 

(7) Sri Ram Ballabh Sharma, m.sc., l.t.. Principal, Govern¬ 

ment Higher Secondary School, Allahabad, (now 
District Inspector of Schools, Allahabad) ... 

(8) Srimati Leela Mahmood, m.sc., l.t. Principal, Govern¬ 

ment Higher Secondary School (Girls), Bareilly, (now 
Regional Inspectress of Girls Schools, Bareilly) 

(9) Sri Kuber Nath Sukul, m.a., b.sc',l.t.. Principal, Govern¬ 

ment Training College, Banaras, (now Principal, Govern¬ 
ment Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad) 

(10) Sri V. G. Jhingran, m.sc., b.ed. (Edin.)., Principal, 

Dharma Samaj Training College, Aligarh 

(11) Sri G. N. Kapoor, M.sc., L.T., Headmaster, Government 

Higher Secondary School, Farrukhabad 

(12) Sri R.N. Gupta, m.a.,t. dip., (Leeds), Officiating Deputy 

Director of Education, Lucknow Region, Lucknow 

(13) Kumari T. Gorowala, b.a., t.dip. (London), Inspectress of 

pirls' Schools, Lucknow Region, Lucknow 
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(15) Sri C. >sj, Chak B.A., (Canjab)., m.sc., nou Depuly 

bduauional Advisor, Ministry of Education. GoNwn- 
inent of India, New Delhi 

(16) Dr Pyarc Ul Srivastava m-l.c., m.a.. d.phil., (Oxon). 

A lahabad University. 5. Lajpat Rai Road. New Katra 
Allahabad 

(17) Professor D. P. Mukerjee. m.a.. Lucknow University, 

Lucknow •' 


(IS) Sri N. M. Aniani, m.a.. Professor of Chemistry St 
John’s'College, Agra 

(19) Sri Kailash Prakash. m.sc., m.l.a., Meerut 

(20) Sri Krishna Chandra, b.sc., m.p.. Chairman. Municipal 

Board. Vrindaban{Matlnira) . 

(21) Sri Raja Ram m.l.a.. Alrauli. district Aligarh 

(now Secretary. U. P. Congress Parly. VidhanBhawan, 
Lucknow) 


(22) Lt.-Col. Mr. C. Mahajan, m.a. (Oxon). m.l.a.. Vice- 

Chancellor. Agra University.'Agra 

(23) Dr. Sitaram. m.sc., bh.d., m.l.a., Deoria. (now Parlia- 
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inentary Secretary (o Minister of Education. Lucknow ) 

(24) Sri Muhammad Asrar Ahmad, m.sc.. i l.b., b.i .. Ex-m.i .a.. 

Badaun 

(25) Sri L. M.*Bhatia. Director of Cottage Industries V. P 

Kanpur 

(26) Dr. D. R, Dhingra, m.sc., ph.d.. (London). Principal. 

Harcourt Butter Technological institute, Kanpur .. ., 

(27) Sri K.P.S. Malani, m.a.. Principal, Central Hindu College. 

(Kamachha Section), Banaras 

(28) Sri Hira Lai Khanna.;M.sc.. Retired Principal. Aryanagar. 

Kanpur 

(29) Sri Bhagwaii Sharaii Singh, u.a., ll.b.. Officer on Special 

Duty (Education), Lucknow .. Member- 

Secretary. 

2- The terms of refeience of the Committee will be ; 


(1) To examine the new .scheme of Secondary Education made operative 

from July 1948 willi a view to determine how far the c.xecution has 
been in keeping with the objects expected to be fulfilled. 

(2) To examine the various groups, A,B,C,D, laid down by the Board 

of High School and Intermediate Education and the detailed 
subjects included in each with a view to seeing how far each is 
complete in itself and has proved to be so in the fulfilment of the 
objects of Secondary Education laid down in the Acharya 
Narendra Deva Committee Report. 

(.3) To determine how far boys and girls have been directed to take up 
different types of courses according to their preiJisposittons and 
aptitudes. 

(4) To determine the extent to which success has been achieved in the 
introduction in Government as well as non-Government institu¬ 
tions of the new groups C and D. 
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(fl) to assess the utility of introducing th« sutgccts in a particular 

area, and ... e 

(b'i i6 examine the extent to which suitable provision by way of staff 
and equipmern has been made for the successful teaching of 

these subjects. . , j 

(5) To examine how far the practical and industrial subjects have helped 

those who have taken up these courses to make them choose 
professions related to these activities. 

(6) After assessing the merits and demerits of the execution of the new 

scheme to suggest ways and means in which improvements could 
be effected in making the secondary education scheme successful 
as a whole. Suggestions should also cover the financial implications 
of the scheme. 

(7) To consider if and in what way, technical education can be co-ordi¬ 

nated with general education. 


3. The Committee will have its headquarters at Lucknow but it may 
meet ai Lucknow or Allahabad or Banaras or Naini Tal as necessary. It may 
visit any institutions if it considers necessary for purposes of this enquiry. 
It should submit its report within three months of its appointment. 


4 . The following staff is sanctioned for the work of the Committee for 
a period of four months from the date of entertainimenl : 

(1) Two assistants in the scale Rs.80—6—110—E.B.—6—14(^E.B.— 

10—200—E.B.—20—240 per mensem, each 

(2) One Stenographer for the Secretary—Rs.lOO—5—150—E.B.—10— 

200—E.B.—20—^240 per mensem. 

(3) One Typist in the scale Rs.60—4—80—E.B.—4—100 per mensem. 

( 4 ) Two orderlies for the Chairman of the Committee at Rs.25— 1/2 

—30 per mensem each, 

' (5) One orderly for the Secretary of the Committee .it Rs.25—*/ 2 —30 

per mensem. 

(6) Two Peons for the Committee’s Office at Rs.25— 1 / 2 —30 per 
mensem each. 


The incumbents of the above posts will be entitled to dearness and 
compensatory allowances as may be admissible to them. In case it is necessary 
to employ experienced hands from subordinate offices the appointed person will 
draw his substantive pay plus a special pay equivalent to 20 per cent, of his pay or 
in case he is officiating in a post from which he is not likely to revert during 
the period of his employment his officiating pay plus a special pay equivalent to 
10 per cent, of his officiating pay. 

S. The Governor has also been pleased to eanction the following cont¬ 
ingent expenditure : 

Crafingencies-Contract 

Stationery. Hot and Cold weather charges—>potage stamps, etc. .. Rs.3,000 
Non-Contract 

Rent of furniture, typewriter, telephone, cycles, etc. .. Rs.2,000 


Total 


Rs.3,000 


The Secretary of the Committee will be the drawing and disbursing offimr 
in respect of all payments of the Committee. 



6. The Governor has been pleased to decide under Rule 20(6) of the 
Financial HandBook, Volume III, that the Chairman and non-official members 
of the Committee shall be regarded as belonging to the first class for the 
purpose of calculating their Travelling Allowance and Daily Allowance. 
Travelling Allowance at the ordinary rates will be admissible to them only from 
and to their usual place of residence and where concession fare for return 
journey is allowed by the railway Travelling Allowance will be limited to the 
actual cost of the return first class fare plus one-half of the ordinary first class 
fare each way. 

7. The Governor is also pleased to declare under Rule 88 of Financial 
HandBook, Volume III that the Secretary of the Committee shall be the 
controlling officer in respect of the travelling allowance bills of the non-official 
members. 

8. The expenditure will be debited to the head “57—Miscellaneous 
Charges—C—Special Commissions of Enquiry—Other Commissions and Commi¬ 
ttees”, in the budget of the current and ensuing financial years. 


Youn faithfully, 

B. N. JHA, 

Joint Secretary. 

No. A-1550Ci)/XV—3030-52 
Copy forwarded for information to; 

(1) Dr. Acharya Narendra Deva, m.a., ll.b., d. litt., Vice-Chancellor, 

Banaras Hindu University, Banaras. 

(2) All Members of the Committee. 

(3) Education (B) Department. 

(4) Industries Department. 


Finance Department 
No. A-1550(ii)/XV—3030-52 

« 

Copy also forwarded for information to the Accountant General, U. P., 
Allahabad. 


By order, 

N. C. RAY. 
Assistant Secretary. 
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APPENDIX V 
(Vide Page 2 Para 3) 

Speech of Dr. Sampumanand, Minister for Education, Uttar Pradesh 

delivertu on March 30, 1952 

I am grateful to you, Sir, for giving me this opportunity to address the 
members of the Committee at this, their first meeting. It is my first duty, and 
a very pleasant one, to express my sincere thanks to members for kindly 
accepting our invitation to serve on the Committee. It is heavy work that will 
have to be put through in a season that will become increasingly unsuitable 
for heavy and continued exertion. 

The purposes for which the Committee has been appointed are set forth in 
the relevant Government Order and, to my mind, they amply justify such a 
step. The personnel is, on the whole, a very representative one and the number 
is not very large,considering the nature of the work. The first Narendra Deva 
Committee, set up in 1938, had twenty-seven members. I know there has been 
unfavourable comment in certain quarters but that, I am sure, will not deter 
you. You might, for instance, have noticed that a certain English daily had 
done the Committee the honour to devote a whole editorial to it. True to 
phtern, this note indulges in a wealth of insinuation and criticism of my humble 
self which docs credit to the writer’s imagnation. But how far removed such 
TOling is from objective reality, will be evidenced by just one sentence. ‘The 
complete absence of legislators from the personnel of the 29-member Committee 
annot but arrest attention.’ Even a moment’s study of the composition of the 
/^mittee which was published by that very paper would have shown that it 
wfitains six gentlemen connected with the legislature. Such criticism obviously 
betrays a mentality which can be of no use to those engaged in constructive work. 

We —the officers of the department and myself—have no ambition to claim 

ommscience ; we do not for a single moment imagine that we have achieved 
^rfect'on but we declaim to have taken up our work in all sincerity and 
devouon and we also claim that the results so far. achieved are highly 
enwuraging. The universities, the teachers in our schools, school managements 
public spinted men of all classes and the members of local bodies haveal' 
c^oi«rated to bring about this result and our thanks are due to them Wit i 
me fullest support of educational opinion in the State, we adop.ei a scheme 
of reform of Secondary Education in 1947. The Scheme was mainly based on 
the recoi^endations of the Narendra Deva Committee which, as we know- 
anticipated the recomitfendations of the Sargent Committee, although for some 
mystenous reason, the debt was never acknowledged. The Kher Sub-Committee 

Advisory Board of Education also came to more or 
‘^“^^usions. The &hcme has been in operation for five vears 
has students have now studied in accordance with it. The^time 

^^sess rcsults. We are not asking you to act as oTr • 

Edaraifon sabotage the Commission on Secondary 

Government of India proposes to set uo We shall 
spared to profit from the deliberations and recommendiiions 

S? hi?? noting o?a ta^ We 

^ experiment and have been pioneers in the fieW 

^'cry ..keme of Seco„da"“«on &K STit 

;Wgra^ ?'"be H Scheme, viewed as an 
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those who pass out from our Higher Secondary schools men of such calibre ? 
Have our constructive and aesthetic classes been successful ? Their success will 
be gauged not by the fact they provide an easy optional subject for passing 
the examination but by the extent to which they enable students who join them 
to take up as a profession the practical subject they have studied. If youagmen 
who take up woodcraft, ceramics or painting run after clerkships like the 
others, tlie whole thing has been a dismal failure. Continuation classes have 
been started in certain place.s. lam not quite satisfied with the progress made 
in this direction either qualitatively or quantitatively. In all these cases, we 
want your advice and guidance. If necessary, you might visit some of the 
institutions where these experiments are being carried on. The Psychological 
Bureau, established on the basis of the recommendations of the First Narendra 
Deva Committee is another great experiment. It is extending its scope rapidly 
and we would like your advice if it is proceeding on the right lines. Inthis 
connexion, I would commend to your notice the investigations carried on by 
Dr. Haikerwal among the students of Higher Secondary Schools in Lucknow. 
Though the enquiry was confined to one district, the data collected will, with 
necessary adjustments, be f^ound of general application. 


Among other questions that will be referred to you will be the 
recommendation of the Committee on holidays and vacations. This is very 
important and has valuable bearings on discipline in our schools and the health 
of our students. Two other suggestions have often come up before us and 
I would like you to go into them. One is that Sanskrit should be made 
compulsory for all students. The other is that English should be added to the 
list of compulsory subjects. We know the place foreign languages occupy In 
the Secondary School syllabus elsewhere ; we also know that, for some time to 
come, it will perhaps be easier for us to teach English thau any other foreign 
language. We shall ask you to see how far it is possible and desirable to make 
the teaching of a foreign language, and particularly English, compulsory. 

An important term of reference to your Committee is the feasibility of 
bringing technical education into co-ordination with general education. As you 
are aware, in our Slate the two have so far been entirely separate from start to 
finish. The result does not appear to have been very encouraging so far. 

The College of Domestic Science has also been functioning for a sufficiently 
long lime for you to be justified in enquiring if it can really be expected to 
make a useful contribution to women’s education. 


No less important arc the questions of religious and moral education and 
the need to remove the prevailing laxity in good manners. 

These are only some of the problems of education, some of the questions 
will come before yoip. As a matter of fact, every subject connected with Secondary 
Education, the syllabus, direction and discipline falls within your purview. 

We are often accused of not having made a revolutionary change 
dary Education. I cannot say what the term revolutionary means in this wn 
text ; probably, our critics have themselves no clear idea. But we believe in 
a sound system of Secondary Education should give us a body of men ano 
men. healthy and clean in body and mind attuned to their 
receptive to knowledge, self-reliant and disciplined, inspired by revere^ 

toleration, responsive to beauty in art and nature, are^iming 

their duty to humanity and to their mother land. This is what wc ^.ming 

at. I am eagerly looking forward to your repon to help us in evolving 

a system, so far as our resources will permit. c-cond 

I have no doubt that Uke its predecessors, the report jn 

Narendra Deva Committee will enable us to take a further torwa p 


the right direction. 


SAM PURNANAND- 
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APPENDIX VI 
(Fide Page 7 para 7) 


PreB'Conunimique no. 128, dated AprU 4, 1952Tissaed by the Secondary Edacatioa 

Reorganization Coramittee, Uttar Pradesh 


TTie Government of Uttar Pradesh appointed a Committee in 1938 to examine 
the condition of education at the primary and secondary stages in this State in 
^ Its Mpects, and to suggest improvements with a view to reorganising the whole 

then prevaihng, to raise the standard of education by giving 

It different of bias, chiefly vocational and to recommend how the educational 
courses should be divided mto several self-contained stages. 

The ^mmittee submitted an exhaustive report in 1939 when the firct 

GovLnment having gone 

FmU ■ *be new scheme has now worked for only four vear« it hac 

El=« 

T . Keeping with the objects expected to be fulfilled 
S oVnirS-r . A.B.CaDdD. laid down by the 

subjSts SS °n L"ch 

aptitudes. according to their pre-dispositions and 

inttodSn*i'n GoveramenT^^ weH^^non^G in the 

of the new groups C and D: non-Government institutions 

area,^and*^* introducing the subjects in a particular 

‘WpSe^r ‘“b.rs. dnr.h““ ^ 

these subjects. successful teaching of 

To examine how far ^ •• . 

those who have t^en^up*" SL?** subjects have helped 

... . «Iated “ttSe «>'■>> choSS 


/4^ A fi . — '' wicde acuviUes. — 

TOys “drawMk'S'Uchinp'rovemenJs’'’® “wscheme, to suggest 

(7) To » if, and h. whaT^”“' f 

Psdiuated with geuerai ^uSu. education can be co- 
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fg) To examine the working of the continuation classes in Government 
and non-GoveromeDt schools and to determine how far the 
objects expected have been fulfilled, and also to make recommen- 
dations about the syllabus, eligiblity for admission and the award 
of a certificate to successful candidates, and the equivalence of 
such a certificate. 


The Hon'blc Minister of education, while inaugurating the first meeting of 
tliis Committee on March 30. 1952. mentioned that the Committee should also 
offer advice on the following items connected with the above terms of reference: 

tn Whether the Psychological Bureau, Allahabad, establish^ on t^ 
basis of the recommendations of the first Acharya Narendra 
Deva Committee and its five regional branches, subsequently 
established, are proceeding on right lines. 
m Whether the College of Domestic Science for Women Allahabad, can 
‘ ’ really be expected to make a useful contribution to Women's 

education. 

Hi Whether the recommendations of the Committee on Holidays and 

^ Vacations, which have a very important and valuable bearing on 
discinlinc in our schools and the health of our students, should 
be accepted (V; f; / or with any modification, and implemented 

at an early date. 

(4) Whether it would be possible and desirable to impart and encourage 
‘ * religious and moral instruction and whether any 

be taken to improve the present deterioration m good manners . 

(5) Whether Sanskrit should be made compulsory for all students ^d 

' whether English should be added to the hst 

(as it was before 1948 except in the Hindustani Middle Schools). 

(6) Whether technical education can be brought into co-ordination 

t'eneial education, the two having been, so far, entirely sep 
from one another from start to finish. 

The Committee is most anxious to secure the m«ta°g 

S!""s“h^t^lsrrd"';^rop';Tr:l« rJetco'L^a^y the committee and 
will receive its most careful consideration. 

The Committee is particularly ^ 

teachers of recognised secondary ^ steps to coUect 

Director of Education has been requested opinion available to 

considered opinions of heads confident that eduMtionists and the 

the Committee. The Comnail ee feels confideiiMhat-^ decisions by offering 

general public will also help it m a would be grateful if tho^ 

their valuable co-operation and the reference would make 

intersted in the L *the 1st of May, at the latest, 

their suggestions available to it oy 
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APPENDIX VII 
(Vide Page 9, Para. 9) 

List of institutions visited by the U. P. Secondary Education Re^ 
organisation Committee in April and May 1952. 

1. Anglo-Bengali Inter. College/Allahabad. 

2. C. A. V. Higher Secondary School, Allahabad. 

3. Kulbhaskcr Higher Secondary School, Allahabad. 

4. Government. Inter. College, Allahabad. 

5. Colonelganj H. S. School, Allahabad. 

6. K. P. Inter. College, Allahabad. 

7. Crosthawaitc Girls College, Allahabad. 

8. Prayag Sangit Samiti, Allahabad. 

9. Home Science Deptt. of Agricultural Institute, Naini, Allahabad. 

10. Government College of Domestic Science for Women, Allahabad. 

11. Government Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 

12. Government Central Padagogical Institute, Allahabad. 

13. Visual Aid Centre under Social Education Scheme ofU. P. Govt,* 
Allahabad. 

14. Government Nursery School, Allahabad. 

15. Governmet Central Library, Allahabad. 

16. Government Basic Training College, Allahabad. 

17. Cane Weaving Development Centre of Cottage Industries, Allahabad. 

18. I. T. College for Women, Lucknow. 

19. Fruit Preservation Centre, Lucknow. 

20. Japanese Machine Working Centre, Daliganj, Lucknow. 

21. Government. Precision Instruments Factory, Lucknow. 

22. Government Technical School, Lucknow. 

23. Government School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow. 

24. Government Constructive Training College, Lucknow. 

25. U. P. Government Handicraft Centre, Hazratganj, Lucknow. 
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APPENDIX Viri 
(Vide Page 9, Para. 10) 

List of M itnesses examined by the main Committee. 

1. Dr. R. K. Singh. M. A.. Ph. D., Principal, B.R.CoIlege, Agra. 

2. Sri P. C. Goswami. B. Sc., L.T., Principal, B.R. H.s- School. Agra. 

3. Sri Hridaya Narain Singh, M.L.C., Principal, Tilakdhari Singh H.S 
S)cnooI, Jaunpur. 

4. Sri Shanti Swarup Agarwal, M.L.C., Principal, C. & I. H. S. School 

Hapur. ' 

5. Dr. L. Mukerjec, Propaganda Secretary, U. P. Secondary Education 
Association, Lucknow. 

6. Sri Hardwari Lai Tandon, Principal, G. N. Khattri Inter. College, 
Kanpur. 

7. Sri M. Doulre, Principal, La-Marlenierc College, Lucknow. 

8. Sri Shubhada Tailang, Principal, B. H. U., Girls Inter. College, Banaras. 

9. Sri C. N. Hangal, M. Sc., L.T., Principal, Queens Inter. College, Banaras, 

10. Sri Madan Mohan, Principal, Meerut College, Meerut. 

11. Dr. Mangal Deva Shasiri, Retd. Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Banaras. 

12. Sri Mukai Behari Lai, M.L.C., Professor, B.H.U., Banaras. 

13. Dr. Ishwari Prasad, M.A., D. Lilt., Professor of History and Politics, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

14. Sri Nirnial Chandra Chaturvedi, M.L.C., Advocate, Lucknow. 

15. Sri Bimla Nand Ghosh, M. A., Professor, Govt. C. P. Institute, 
Allahabad. 

16. Professor Kali Prasad, Head of Deptt. of Psychology and Eden., 
Lucknow University. 

17. Sri A. K. Sanyal, Secretary, Board of High School and Interme¬ 
diate Education, U.P., Allahabad. 

18. Sri Parmanand, M. A., Retd. Secretary, Board of H. S. and Inter. 
Education, Allahabad. 

19. Sri S. N. Mehrotra Psychologi t. Govt. Bureau of Psychology 
Allahabad. 


List of witnesses examined by the Text-Books sub-committee 


1. Sri Onkar Sahai Srivastava, Representative, Indian Press, Lucknow. 

2. Sri L. P. Bhargava, Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow. 

Sri Shri Ram Mehra. Publi.shers and Printers, Mehra Book Depot, 
Agra. 

4. Dr. A. R. Pachauri, O. S. D. {I ext-Books), U. P. Lucknow. 

Sri B. S. Sial, O.S.D. (Secondary), U.P., Lucknow. 

6. Dr. Ram Karan Singh, Principal, B. R., College, Agra. 

7. Dr. R. K. Sharma, Principal, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

8. Miss Ava S. Hunt, Vice-Principal, I. T. College, Lucknow. 

9. Miss Bina R«y, Lecturer I. T. College, Lucknow. 

10. Sri Shri Dhar Singh, Principal Govt. Jubilee Inter. College. Lucknow. 
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7 Advance Class .. Govt. Central Wvg. Institute, Banaras Two years 

8 Drawing Training Class Government School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow. Ditto 

9 Non. Artizan Class .. Government B.P.K. Indl. School Banaras Ditto 

10 Artizan Cabinet Making .. Government Central Wood Working Ditto Deleted. 

Institute, Bareilly. 
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APPENDIX X 
(Vide pasc 42, para. 9) 

Scheme of scaling of teachers' marks 

Ii consists in using an exact statistical method to transform teachers' assess* 
ment so that the a%erase mark and the spread of the marks in a school become 
the same as the a\ erage mark and the spread of the marks made by the same pupils 
in a uniform external test in the subject in question. When this is done, the tea¬ 
chers* assessments become comparable between school and school and, in parti¬ 
cular. the standard of attainment represented by the pass mark is the same in all 
schools*. 

The following diagram illustrates the s\orking of the scaling procedure for 
students from two schools. 

The teacher's raw marks for the first school range from 25 per cent, to 88 
percent, \\ith an average of 56.5 per cent. The marks scored by the students 
from this school on the uniform test, which are shown in the second column, are 
somewhat more widely spread, and their average is only 44.5 per cent. The 
order of merit on the uniform test is also different from that of the teachers’ 
marks ; as indicated on the diagram, the first three pupils in the teachers’ list take 
second, first and sixth places respectively in the uniform test. The teacher’s scal¬ 
ed marks for this school, which are shown in the third column, have the same 
spread and average as the marks scored by the pupils in the uniform test, but the 
teacher's order of merit is restored. 

DIAGRAM 

Pupils from First School .. X 

Pupils from Sjcond School .. 0 

12 .^ 

Individual Pupils Marked. ..XXX 


Percentage marks 


S9—100 
81—S8 

73—80 

65—72 
57—64 
49—56 
4!—48 
33—40 


Teachers’ raw 
marks. 


Marks in 
uniform est. 


Teachers’ sealed • 
marks 


First Second 

School School 


First 

Second 

First 

Scoend 

School 

School 

School 

School 


.. 1 


xxxx 


XX 

3 


23 

OOOO XX 


ooooo 

(XKTOOO 


. xxxxxx oo xxxx oooooo xxxx oww- 
. xxxxxx pooo xxxx oooooo xxxx oooooo 
. xxxx ooooO xxxxxx ooooo xxxxxxoooo 
. XX oooooo xxxx oo xxxx 00 
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The teacher’s raw marks for the second school range from 0 per cent, to 80 
per cent, with an average of 40.5 per cent. The marks scored by the students 
from this school on the uniform test, which are shown in the second column, are 
somewhat less widely spread, and their average is 56.5 per cent. The marks of 
the students from the second school rise in scaling. If the teacher’s raw marks 
bad been used for certificate pu^oses, 27 pupils out of 28 from the first school 
would have passed, and 8 pupils out of 28 from the second school would have 
faild. After scaling, the numbers passing from the two schools would be 21 and 
27 respectively. Thus, it will be noted that after scaling, the teacher’s marks are 
comparable from school to school both in standard of marking and in spread of 
marks, but the order of merit for any school is the teacher’s order and not that 
of the external test. 

On the result of the uniform test applied to the whole group of students from 
a school, the teacher’s assessments can be scaled by a relaii\ely simple prcceduie, 
for a full description of which chapter V of Me Clelland’s bcok* may be consulted. 

The scaling is effected by means of the equation, 

Ts = Me +-|g; (T-Mt) 

T—Teachers’ unsealed mark 

Ts—Teachers’ scaled mark 

Mt—M ean of Teacher’s unsealed marks 

Me—Mean of marks in external test 

SDe—Standard Deviation of marks in external lest 

SDt—Standard Deviation of teacher’s unsealed marks 


Scaling when number is small 

When the number of students in a subject from a school is very small as may 
be the case with some of the optional subjects, the procedure of scaling described 
above is not likely to be as satisfactory as when the number of students is large 
When the number of cases is very small, less than 10, the mean and standard 
deviation of teachers marks and also those of scores on objective lest may not 
be very reliable, and it is not unlikely that the sealed marks obtained on the basis 
01 the scaling equation given above may in some cases adversely affect the 
TMult of borderline students. In order to protect such cases against failure due 
Sri ♦ scaling being not very reliable, it has been considered neces- 

to provide a safeguard viz., that if a student fails on the basis of scaled mark 

tiwJpcSif® ^ the teacher’s unsealed marks and also on the external objec- 

tive test he may be considered a pass and the minimum score necessary for suc«ss 
m a subject may be credited to his total. ^ 

a introduced for the benefit of students when their number in 

asitm?v aSn J ^ "®t really give them a double advantage 

Se SnS F provided only to protect deserving borderline students against 

^ chance element too heavily. Because the scaling process^ with 
and^ ^timbers may not be reliable, a failure here may not really mean a failure 
and in such a case the other two measures of his achievement v/z teLLr^^n 
swled mark and his score on objective test should, Sfore be laken fnto ncl 
the the pass or fail in the subject concerned. With large numbers 

of thl I?® perfectly refiable and the scaled mark obviousIv^S th^hSt 

achievement, and it shonTd™hSr.''be'’at 

•Me Cclland, W (1942) 


tion Enquiiy. University of Lo2doDP;ess^ Exatmna 
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Fixing pcrcenages onder varions categoiies 

minimum mark for a distinction is 75 oer c^nt- 
for first class, 60 percent. ; for second class, 45 per cent. ; for third cla« 

cent, and for fail, below 33 percent. On tWs standard let us saT abom ’24 ^ 
cent, of regular students fail in a subject, about 45 percent, are placed in tlSS 
class, about 28 per cent, in second class and about 3 per cent, in fim das? 
The percentages under various categories vary from subject to subject and in 
the same subject from year to year. We are using the percentages riven above 
purely for purposes of illustration and would like to emphasize that the v must 
not be understood as generally appUcable. ^ 


. On the assumption that regular students for the High School examination 
m any subject distribute themselves normally in their attainments we may re¬ 
present roughly the mimmum marks for various categories and the percentage 
of students under each category on the normal probability curve as shown below 


/ 

1 

/ 

1 

/ 


/ .74 

- . __ 1 

?. •> \ ip 


2S 


9, ^®‘ng assumed to be fixed and also that the 45 per cent, 
‘distribute themselves about the mean as shown on the curve, 
u can be ml erred that the mean of marks would be about 40 and standard 
deviation 10. 


• • and S. D. being determined, and the minimum mark for second di¬ 

vision being fixed ^ 45, the percentage of second divisioners may be statistically 
calculated as 28. Similarly the percentage of first divisioners would work out 
as about 3. The percentage of distinctions would be very very small indeed. 

Now it is obvious from the curve that once the minimum marks for various 
categories have been permanently fixed, the percentage of candidates falling un¬ 
der each wtegory would depend on the mean and standard deviation that may 
be adopted. If it is desired that the percentage of candidates under each cate¬ 
gory may be kept about the same as obtained now (to be determined by careful 
statistical examination of the existing results), the mean and standard deviation of 
objective tests will have to be adjusted (in terms of the example given above for 
illustration) at about 40 and 10 respectively. In future, if the percentages are to 
be altered owing to improvements in education the mean of objective tests will 
have to be raised and the standard deviation Adjusted accordingly. The exaiuinioS 
body will be able to make these adjustments easily by transforming the raw score 
on objective tests to the standardised scores having the desired mean and standard 
deviation. The process of transformation is explained at fuller length in the follow¬ 
ing note. , 

It cannot be over-emphasised that figures used in this note are not factual, 
they arc purely illustrative, and should be understood as such. 
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TraiuforuiatioD Tables and Ready Reckoners 

la order to make the standard of marking uniform in all the subjects over 
all the schools teachers’ marks will be scaled with the help of state-wide objective 
tests, but as the objective tests themselves will not be standardised, it is necessary 
first to make the raw marks on all the objective tests comparable. Raw scores 
on each objective test should, therefore, be transformed to a predetermined mean 
and a standard deviation. Supposing the existing standards (to be determined 
by statistical examination of the existing results) are to be preserved , the desired 
mean in a subject, for example, may be about 40 and the standard deviation 
aboutlo(fee previous page) Therefore, the raw scores on objective tests in that sub¬ 
ject should be so transformed that the mean of standardised scores in that subject 
be 40 and their standard devaition 10. Thus scores will become comparable 
from subject to subject. 

The scaling of teachers’ marks with the help of objective tests, therefore, seems 
to involve,theoretically,two scaling processes, but in actual practice only one simple 
process is required. The mean Mr and standard devaition SDr of the raw objet- 
tive scores of a particular school in a particular subject correspond to the mean 
Ms and standard deviation SDs of the standardised objective socres (known im¬ 
mediately from the transformation table, one for the whole slate in each subject). 
Mean Mt and standard deviation SDt of the teacher’s marks in the subject are 
scaled to Ms and SDs directly (and not in any intermediate process to Mr and 
SDr. 

Example —Let the Transformation Table for objective test in History, only 
one for the whole state, be, for example, asfollows: 

Transformation Table 


History objective Test 


Standardised 

Raw Score Score 


M+3SD 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

92 

70 

M+2SD 


78 

60 

M + SD 

4 • » ♦ 

64 

50 

M .. 

4 • 

SO 

40 

M-SD 

• 4 ^ • 4 

36 

30 

M-2SD 

*4 4 4 

22 

20 

M-3SD 

4 • ♦ 4 

$ 

10 


Mr=60, SDr=14, M,=40, SD^^IO 


^ansformation tables, it may be pointed out, need not necessarily be prepared 
on the assumption of a linear relation between two variables. To make desired 

necessary statistical variations may be 
ISS* Will enable the fixation of the percentages of first classes and 

deviatinn SDt of the teachers’ marks in History 
tJrfnI- J2 respectively and the mean Mr and standard devia¬ 
tion SDr in the objective test m History for the same school be64a nd 21 respectively 
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Then it is seen that the latter figures correspond to 50 and 15 ie.(21x]0/14) 
respectively in the standardised score. Therefore, 38 and 12 correspond finally 
to 50 and 15 respectively and the ready reckoner for scaling the teacher’s marks 
in that school in that subject is as follows :— 

Ready Reckoner 

For scaling teacher’s marks in History for a school 


Teacher’s Raw Scaled Marks. 

Marks. 


M+3SD 


• • 

4 4 

74 

95 

M + 2SD 

• ^ 

4 4 

b • 

62 

80 

M-f*SD 


4 4 


50 

65 

M .. 

. . 

• « 

• b 

38 

50 

M—SD 

• • 

b ♦ 

4 4 

26 

35 

M—2SD 

4 4 

4 9 

• • 

14 

20 

M—3SD 

4 4 

0 0 

# % 

2 

5 


Figures used in this example are purely illustrative and should be understood 
as such. 

Ready reckoners like the one shown above for scaling teachers’ marks, one in 
each subject for each school, can be prepared easily by the staff of the District 
Examination Board. 

Method of ascertaining the suitability of the New System 

Among the various of techinques that may be employed to ascertain the suita¬ 
bility of the new system and its superiority or otherwise over the existing scheme 
of examination one may be the Questionnaire method. A questionnaire will be 
issued to the heads of the institutions participating in the experiment to express 
their considered opinions on a five-point scale whether the new system is 

1. Much Fairer. 

2. Fairer. 

3. More or less equally fair. 

4. Less fair. 

5. Distinctly less fair. 

than the existing system. It is of course presumed that these heads of institutions 
will have before them the marks obtained by their pupils in the High School txa- 
mination as well as the teacher’s scaled marks. 

While expressing their opinions the heads of institutions (and others)will take 
into account various considerations e.g. the reliability, validity and adequacy 
of tests, their objectivity, uniformity and ease of marking, the time factor ana 
other educational considerations. There may be other questions as 
fic points in which the results on the new system are fairer or less fair than on ine 
old system such as in the pass percentage, the number of first, second ano m 
divisioners etc. The questionnaire would be a carefully planned docum 
prepared by experts. 

These opinions will be tabulated and examined both qualitatively ^ndquan * 
tatively to determine the suitability or otherwise of the new system as a sups . 
for the existing system. The conclusions will be checked by other stati 
techniques. 
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APPENDIX XI 
( Vide page 49, para. 6) 

SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF PROF. KALIPRASAD, 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY, 
LUCK.NDW UNIVERSITY, AND THE COMMENTS OF DR. C. M. 
BHATIA, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

ALLAHABAD THEREON. 


Recommendations of Professor Comments of Dr. C. M. Bhatia, 

Kali Prasad 

1. The Bureau of Psychology should 1. I agree with this except that 
aim at present at a programme of Edu- our tests should not be applicable 
catLonal testing and educational services to people from all strata of society. • 
i.e. it should confine itself to activities If this is followed not only will 
included in paragraphs a, b, c, for the the standardisation be technically 
present with necessary qualifications unsatisfactory and often invalid (for 
and amendments. a sample must be representative) but 

quite a section of the population who 
may even now not be attending school 
for some reason or the other particu¬ 
larly in rural areas be altogether left 
out. The Bureau has already done 
valuable work in connection with Rural 
intelligence and 1 think more needs to 
be encouraged. No strata of society can 
and should now be left out in test 
construction and standardisation. Of 
course the tests of the Bureau do deal 
and should deal with children or youth 
only. 


2. 1 1 should omit from its scope, at 
present, activities outlined in para¬ 
graphs e, f, g, h. 


2. 1 agree with the omission of 
aim (f) but not at all with (e) (g) 
and (h) for the reasons given elsewhere. 
In regard to (e) in connection 
with technical qualifications of persons 
engaged in this work I have further 
to add that members of our staff 
should certainly be sent abroad for 
further training. But it is wrong to say 
that the present staff is unqualified for 
the type of case-work that we undertake 
at present. Moreover if the Bureau 
suspends this activity altogether, the 
position in this respect will worsen and 
not improve, for the work will be 
completely taken up by those who have 
no professional standards to maintain and 
no reputation at stake. The fact is that 


trained personnel in this respect is not 
to be had anywhere in India except in 
institutions such as the Bureau where by 
careful guidance and supervision, some 


nucleus of scientific work has been laid 
down. The proper step is not to scrap 
this work but to develop it by providing 
further opportunities for training to 
those actually doing it satisfactorily at 
present. Postponing the work means 
effectively the same thing as stopping 
it. 


3. A few words particularly about 
the Personal Guidance work may also 
be added here because this is very often 
misunder-stood and very vaguely criti* 
sized. Personal Guidance essentially 
deals with emotional aberrations. The 
extreme forms of emotional aberrations 
are naturally of a serious nature and 
need very careful handling. Hospitaliza¬ 
tion in such cases, specially for adults, 
is essential. But the range of emotional 
aberrations is very wide and emotional 
aberrations of a minor nature are apt 
to be found in most cases that parents 
refer to even for Educational and 
Vocational Guidance diagnosis. Ordin¬ 
ary Personal Guidance work is, therefore, 
neither taboo in an ordinary Psychologi¬ 
cal practising institution nor is indeed 
desirable or even possible. The indivi¬ 
dual is an indivisible whole and any 
Psychological institute has to be 
competent to deal with the whole per¬ 
sonality although of course as already 
hinted above, treatment of and research 
in special emotional symptoms fall in 
the domain of specialized institutions. 
In Britain, of which the present Director 
has intimate first band and recent experi¬ 
ence, this work is a regular part of the 
duties of the Psychological Clinics 
attached to the Local Educational 
Authorities. Indeed most of this work 
which is simply of a Remedial nature 
is carried on in the school itself 
under the name of Remedial Classes 
for the needy children by suitably trained 
teachers under the general ^idance of 
the local Psychological Clinic. Such 
methods as Play Therapy, Consellmg, 
Persuasion and Remedial Teaching ar* 
freely and very advantageously emp¬ 
loyed. Two points thus need to be 
noted here, .firstly that Personal Gui^ 
ance work is not synonymous with 
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Psycho-analysis, and secondly that Per¬ 
sonal Guidance with children and youth 
can essentially be done only by the 
school Psychological service, because in 
a sense educational, vocational and 
personal guidance work are an integral 
whole even though the former two are 
essentially diagnostic and the last 
essentially remedial. 

The Bureau realizes more than 
perhaps anybody else the professional 
responsibility of dealing with individual 
cases particularly the remedial. But 
if the Bureau can not take the professi¬ 
onal responsibility for such cases I do 
not know who else can. Surely it can 
not be left to individuals or institutions . 
who have not even one-tenth the 
technical competence and sense of 
professional responsibility which natura¬ 
lly the Bureau has. In the present state 
of affairs, it would be suicidal for 
psychological practice if the Bureau were 
to shirk this responsibility or was made 
to give up this work, for a professional 
psychological body in the country 
competent to lay down standards and 
enforce them has yet to come. There 
being also no legal bar in the country 
in this matter, the work in such cir¬ 
cumstances might be taken up by those 
who are perfectly unethicaljand profes¬ 
sionally incompetent. In ” the above 
circumstances, the Bureau has nothesiia 
ted to tackle cases on an individual 
basis including those of a Remedial 
nature if on the examination of a case 
the Bureau felt that it would be able to 
render the necessary useful help. All 
such cases have been taken up after 
consideration of the merits of an indivi¬ 
dual case, and the Director has 
personally scrutinized such cases before 
arriving at a decision. We find that 
we have been correct in the selection 
of our cases, have handled them corr- 
rectly from a technical point of view 
(all this material was laid before Prof. 
Kali Prasad), and have already made a 
certain impression on those whom we 
have been able to serve. The demand 
in this respect has been progressively 
increasing. From the above discussion 
it would be evident that the aims and 
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4. In the sphere of guidance it may 
best confine itself to educational gui¬ 
dance of school-going population pro¬ 
vided the programme of guidance is 
approved by the expert committee. It, 
may, at present, refrain from vocational 
guidance and selection until, at any 
rate, relevant aptitude tests are 
standardised and are available. 


the scope of the Bureau should be, 
among other things, to take up Indivi¬ 
dual case work of Educational, Vocat¬ 
ional and Personal Guidance of a sui¬ 
table nature. 

4. I completely disagree with this 
recommendation and consider it not 
only technically incorrect, but as a 
matter of policy very unsound. It asks 
us not only to stop all vocational- 
guidance and selection work, but to be 
tardy even in taking up educational 
guidance programmes. This would in 
effect reduce the Bureau to an isolated 
and perhaps academic institution, only 
constructing tests without any contact 
with the outside school world. The 
fallacy in the argument is that tests 
are not constructed to be piled up for 
use at a future date when the whole 
ideal structure in 10 or 20 years has 
been completed. In every country, 
when tests are constructed, they are 
immediately applied and this application 
is the Guidance work. Of course a 
certain acceptable level of efficiency must 
be reached. Then the cycle goes on, and 
tests are refined further and further in 
the context of the practical application 
of these tests. To construct tests and 
not to apply them would, therefore, 
be not only wasteful but meaningless. 

Further, we must never lose sight that 
an institution like the Bureau is essential¬ 
ly a practising psychological institute 
and this characteristic must remain intact. 
This recommendation can, therefore, 
never be accepted for it would nullify 
the whole function of the Bureau. 
Educational and vocational guidane, as 
I have already said, are interconnected 
activities in which a certain minimum 
essential efficiency has already been 
reached by us. Any recommendation 
for its stoppage can only be entertained 
if supported by any technical criticism 
in which Prof. Kali Prasad’s report 
is altogether lacking.' Finally, I do 
not know what an “expert committee" 
can do about programmes of 
Educational Guidance. There is no point 
of principle involved in them, and the 
Director of the Bureau should certainly 
be expected to know how this work 
should be executed. 



5 In the area of personality assess- 
menit it may not take up Rorschach 
techniques and methods without getting 
adequately trained persons in this 
technique. It may, therefore, also not 
attempt at personal guidance, much less 
psychotherapy. 


5,- This is a recommendation with 
which I not only do not agree but 
which I consider to be amazingly 
illogical from the point of view of 
psycholopcal work. Rorschach is a 
test of personality. It is merely 
diagnosUc and not at all therapeutic. 
What connection the Rorscba<^ test 
has with the activities of Psychotherapy 
is not at all clear to me. Psychotherapy 
was taken up even when there was no 
Rorschach test, and even now may 
proceed, sp^ally in the case of children, 
without having to take that test at all 
into account. 


In regard to the work on Psycho¬ 
therapy 1 have already made my views 
clear. In regard to the use of the 
Rorschach test I do not at all agree that 
this should be banned in tbe Bureau. It 
is a most surprising recommendation; 
for the Rorschach is one of the tests 
which all practising Psychologists use. 
Just as Psychologists use different 
intelligence tests, so do they use the 
dilTerent personality tests such as tbe 
Rorschach, the T.A.T., the M.M.P.I., 
tbe M.A.P.S. I do not think it is 
even within the purview of anyone to 
stop a psychologist or a psychological 
institute from using a particular test, 
for a psycholo^st must use the 
appropriate tests in order to carry out 
his job. In regard to the professional 
training for the Rorschach test in 
particular I have to point out that its 
application and evaluation is included 
in all advanced courses of Psychology 
in progressive universities particularly 
in the west, and in this respect it is 
similar to the various Intelligence and 
Aptitude Tests which are also included 
in such courses. There is nothing 
particularly prohibitive or mysterious 
about the Rorschach Test. I do not 
know how Prof. Kali Prasad concludes 
that tlus work is being done in our 
institution by persons who are untrained 
in the Rorschach technique. We have 
in fact persons who are trained in this 
work. Our Rorschach Diagnostic 
protocals are some of the best I have 
ever seen anywhe-e ard all these were 
before Prof. Kali Prasad for inspection. 
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4 


6. In order to implement the 
limited programme suggested the 
Bureau must have the following jjcr- 
sonnel and equipment for construction 
and operation:— 

4 

(i) A dozen well trained Educational 
Psychologists (Senior and Junior) 
with special training in individual, 
group, language, non-language 
verbal, non-verbal, performance, 
and other allied procedures. 

(ii) Two competent statisticians with 
specialisation in educational 
statistics. 

(iii) One dozen trained adminis¬ 
trators and testers. 

(iv) Four scorers or computers. 

(v) At least five persons included in 
(i) ought to have specialised at 
least in one of the following; 

(1) General, Experimental Psy¬ 
chology and theory. 

(2) Educational Tests, 

(3) Social Psychology. 

(4) Psycho-physics and psycho¬ 
metrics. 

(5) Clinical Psychology. 

(6) Four computation machines. 

7. Relevant apparatus and equip¬ 
ment for the laboratory (the present 
apparatus and equipment in the 
laboratory) is wholly inadequate. 


In this connection I also mention 
here that we have in fact some papers 
to our credit in this field although I do 
not at all mean to imply by this that we 
are specialists in the Rorschach or 
mean to become one. For, we are not a 
Rorschach Institute but a general 
Psychological institute. We are making 
use of the Rorschach test as all general 
psychological institutes do, and this is 
perfectly legitimate. 

6. Here Professor Kali Prasad has 
given a list of personnel and material. 
I do not know what the exact purpose 
of this is except perhaps to imply that 
the Bureau has been trying to do 
things without any proper personnel 
or material. If this is so, then it is very 
wrong. For example, in the matter of 
Apparatus we have from the start posse¬ 
ssed four computation machines which 
of course we have been utilizing fully. 
Professor Kali Prasad’s statements of 
the quafications needed for the work 
of the Bureau are extremely general and 
vague. The five specifications practically 
cover everything in psychology. It is per¬ 
fectly useless to'try to enumerate the sylla¬ 
bus of an M.A. course in Psychology. 
What institutions like the Bureau need 
of its staff is thorough grounding in what 
is now accepted to be a proper course 
in psychology. This deficiency 
at present and is a heavy responsibility 
with the universities which propose to 
cater for psychological studies and to 
turn out graduates in psychology. 


7. The statement that, “the prMcnt 
apparatus and equipment in the Labora¬ 
tory is wholly inadequate” is not in 
the least correct. I wonder if Professor 
Kali Prasad herein seriously refers to tne 
Bureau, for the Bureau has been able to 
build up one of the most comprehen¬ 
sive of laboratories for its purposes rnai 
in fact exists anywhere, and which 
been the admiration of every sing 
Psychologist who has visited the Bureau. 
If the laboratory is so “wholly inade¬ 
quate” would it not have been prpPf.r ^ 
Professor Kali Prasad’s part to indicate 
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8. The personnel of the Bureau must 
be permanently attached to the Bureau. 
The practice of transferring people 
from time to time from Bureau to the 
teaching service must be discontinued. 


9. A committee consisting of twh- 
nical experts be appointed to review 
the work periodically (at least twice a 
year) and to help the Bureau with 
suggestions in matters of co-ordination 
and organisation of research schemes 
and other allied work taken up by 
the Bureau. 


the names of at least a few of the 
dedciencies ? In the matter of Tests and 
Apparatus we have certaiidy never felt 
the absence of a anything that we 
needed. 

8. It is much too simplified a 
statement to be of much use. It is at 
present only of theoretical interest and 
will remain so until the cadre of 
psycbolo^cal service widens considera¬ 
bly, and therefore, needs considerable 
modifications before it can be accepted. 

9. It is again vague and general. 
The Bureau’s aims and functions may 
need a review at intervals of time (say 
5 to 10 years) from the point of general 
policy, but what technical experts <»n do 
for the Bureau every six-months is not 
at all clear unless it is implied that the 
Director of the Bureau would not have 
sufficient technical competence to put 
into practice, policies enunciated for it 
after mature consideration. 


Functions of the Bureau as given in Pamphlet No. 1 published by the Bureau in 
1947, and referred to in the preceding note. 

(o)To construct and standardise tests of Intelligence Group as well as individual, 
verbal as well as non-verbal, applicable to people from all stram oi 
Society of the province; and to conduct Intelligence Surveys of the 
Province. 

(6) Construct and standardise attainment tests in different subjects of the school 
for different grades of pupils to enable uniform assessment of school 
pupil’s progress, and thus to do away with most of the present unsatis¬ 
factory school examinations. 

(c) To construct and standardise tests for different special abilities and aptitudes 

and thus to establish the practice of educational and vocational gui¬ 
dance for school boys on a sound basis. 

(d) To construct and standardise tests and procedures for an assessment of the 

personality of the adult and the child and thus to establish the practice 
of personal-guidance on a sound basis. 

(c) To devise and establish procedures of clinical practice for emotionally 
maladjusted personalities and to treat cases of delinquency, backward¬ 
ness and generally those of problem children. 

(f) To devise and establish procedures for psychological work in various 

spheres of social activities such as those in Industries, Business, Selec¬ 
tion for Services etc. 

(g) To organize and guide psychological service throughout the province for 

schools in particular, and the public in general. 

(A) To conduct research in Applied Psychology particularly from the point of 
view of maintaining a high level of efficiency in the functions of the 
Bureau as indicated in the above paragraphs. 
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APPENDIX XII 
(Vide page 51, para 2) 

Note of the education Department on the Recommendations op ibb 

HOLIDAYS AND SCHOOL HOURS COMMITTEE. 

In June 1948, Government appointed a departmental committee to examine the 
question of school hours, holidays and examination time. The terms of reference 
of the Committee were as follows: 

(1) To go fully into the question of school hours and holidays observed 
at present in institutions (including Basic schools) under the cont¬ 
rol of the Department, their number, character and the principles 
regulating their grant. 

(2) To suggest any modifications considered desirable in the present day 

context having regard to all relevant factors. 

(3) To consider the desirability of changing the time fr'r holding the 
annual promotion examination having due regard to the interest of 
students’ studies during the summer vacation . 

2. The Committee made the following recommendations— 

Holidays .—The minimum number of working days should be fixed at 220 
instead of 200 laid down in the Education Code at present. This should be done 
by cutting down certain holidays. 

Vacations.-^\) In the Urban areas the time of vacation is suitable except 
that it should be limited to the period from May 14 to June 30 each year. The 
reduction of one week may be compensated by adding three days to Dasehra 
and 4 days to X’mas week or where necessary to Moharram and Id holidays. 

The Committee did not recommend any long holidays for the winter but 
suggested that for the Higher Secondary stage there may be properly planned 
activities such as social service, excursions, visit to places of educational interest or 
other short term courses not included in the curriculum. The days spent in such 
activities should be counted as working days. If it is not possible to act upon 
this suggestion wholly, it may be adopted with selected groups of students and 
gradually enlarged to include more students. 

(2) For rural areas a summer vacation of 3 weeks in June and another 4 
weeks vacation for the harvesting, sowing and rainy days as required are recom¬ 
mended. The exact time of vacation for sowing and harvesting will vary slightly 
from year to year and from area to area and so the heads of institutions may be 
allowed sufficient discretion to make necessary adjustments according to the 
purpose of each vacation. 

(3) For hilly parts of the province only one winter vacation of 7 weeks is 
recom-njnded with variations according to local conditions. 

School Hours. (I)—The duration of teaching periods should, as far as poss¬ 
ible, be 45 minutes but not less than 40 minutes. 

(2) It was agreed that late dismissal of schools during morning 

defeated the very purpose of holding schools in the morning by exposing tne 

school-going children to the rigour of mid-day sun. The Committee, theretore, 
suggested that there may be 5 periods a day and later on 4 periods a day 
the hottest part of the year in morning hours from April to July, the working 
hours lost being adjusted by the 20 additional days in other months. 
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The Committee recommended that exclusive of recess there should bea 
mi pifniim of 5 hours teaching from August to March and 4 hours during summer 
(morning school) which may be reduced to 3 1/2 hours in the hottest part of the 
year. 

(3) Schools may assemble at 10.30 A. M. from August to March and half 
hour after sunrise from April to July. During August and September also schools 
might work in the morning provided that working hours are not less than 4 hours 
and are not dismissed later than 11 A.M. In the case of girls* schools they should 
assemble 1 hour after sunrise to give time to buses and carts to make their rounds. 

In rural areas morning hours should be from half an hour after sunrise and 
day hours should be 10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. inclusive of 1/2 hour for recess. 

Double shift system. The Committee was on the whole against the adopti¬ 
on of the double shift system and felt that the advantages in the shape of the use 
of the same building and equipment were outweighed by the disadvantages to 
the teachers and the taught such as inconvenient school hours, less games etc. 
The Committee, therefore, recommended more liberal grants for builcings etc. 
and opening of different types of scho ols. 

Examinations .—It was the general view that home examinations should 
end immediately before the public examinations start. All marking of answer 
books, tabulation of results etc. being done during the public examinations and 
new classes formed by the first week of April except class XI which would be 
formed in July as heretofore. 

3. The recommendations of the Committee have been carefully examined and 
it IS proposed that they may be accepted with the following modifications or 
additions: 


I. Number of Working Days .—The Acharya Narendra Deva Committee 
considered the question of working days and had recommended that 
thenunimum number of working days should be 225. It is proposed 
that instead of 220 as recommended by the Committee, the 
minimum number of working days should be 225. The school vear 
will thus consist of: 


2 . 


Holidays .. 
Sundays 
Vacations .. 
Working days 


50 days 
52 days 
38 days 
225 days 


Total .. 365 days 

In^ng the working days it has already been proposed 
that the number of vacation days should be limited to 38. In confor- 
nuty with this proposal it is proposed that vacations should be 
observed as follows:— 

(0 The Higher Secondary Schools .. 21st May to 30th June, 

(u) Primary Schools and Junior High Schools. .1st June to 30th June. 
The reduced vacation may not be added to any other holidays. 

extra-SricXr^a^tf«^^^^^ recooMendation of the Committee regarding 

be utilSd^n ^ proposed that the last week of December should 

ItisSted which should count as working days. 

worl^Sa^ ^ successful unless they are coumed as 


s 

kc. 
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In regard to two vacations proposed for rural areas it will be necessary to 
reduce holidays and the proposed harvesting vacation may be observed as 
follows : 


(i) One week for harvesting after the 15th November in connection 

with the Kharif Crop to be adjusted according to the need of the 
area; and 

(ii) Two weeks for harvesting in continuation with the Holi Holidays 

for Rabi Crop. 


Sowing may not be so important as to require the services of school children. 

For hilly areas the vacation as accepted for the plains may be allowed during 
the winter months. 


3. School hours—The Committee’s recommendation regarding the dura* 
tion of periods may be accepted but as regards the number of school 
hours it is proposed that it may only be laid down that during the 
summer the school shall be for 4 hours while during the other months 
it shall be for 5 hours, exclusive of recess. The choice of starting 
and finishing the school may be left to the heads of the institutions 
concerned but late dismissal of schools during morning hours may 
not be allowed. 

4. Double Shift System.—\ti view of the difficulty of providing buildings 
and equipments the consideration of the recommendation may be 
left out. 


5 Examinations.—VJhWe. it is agreed that the Home Examinations pre¬ 
cede the public Examinations and that there should be two examina¬ 
tions one in the first term and the second in the second term it is 

proposed that the timing of the examinations may be left to the 
heads of the institutions. 


It is also proposed that the school session should correspond to the 
calendar year, the first term from January to June and the second from Ji^y to 
December, the final examinations being held in December. give 

time to the students to do their studies properly and they will also be able to get 
the benefit of the best part of the winter season. The arrangement 
leave any free period in any demonstrations etc. At present they feel they have 
a free period upto Dashehra as the final examination is stiU far offi A detaiiea 
scheme will be drawn up for implementing this proposal after the principle has been 


accepted. 

The recommendations of the Committee and the proposed changes are sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee for their advice before they are implemented. 


JOINT SECRETARY {EDUCATION). 


¥ 



appendix XIII 

{Vide Page 58, paragraph 11(1) 

Specimen form of record to be maintained by each secondary school u 
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15. Part taken in Social and cultural 
activities. Literary Societies,Debates 
etc., and special features, if any. 3rd term 
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APPENDIX XIV 

List of papers circulated to the members of the Committee 


! 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Report of the first Acharya Narendra Deva Committee of 1939. 
Prospectus of the Board of High School and Intermediate Education. 1953 

™o„.™endatio„s of .he Acharya 

Scheme of Secondary Education as introduced from July 1948 . 

A Report on the Survey of Students by Dr. Haikerwal. 

Reorganiaation Committee. U. P.. 

Report of the Cottage Industries Sub-committee. U. P., 1 950 . 

Booklets and Pamphlets issued by^the Bureau of Psychology, U.P. Allah- 

Pamphlets issued by Government Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad 
The book entitled ..School Education in England- by Dr. Haikerwal. 
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